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CHAPTER  Xt, 

SURGEONS  DISSUADED    FROM    USING     BILLETS,    AllD  OF; 
THE  PROPRIETY  OF  KEEPING  A  MEDICAL  REGISTER. 

Though  we  took  notrce  in  a  former 
Chapter  of  the  danger  of  having  the  mind 
alienated  from  Medical  Subjects  by  aflb- 
ciating  with  the  Officers,  nothing  was  faid  re- 
lative to  Billets,  notwitftanding  they  conduce 
in  like  manner  to  this  end.  -  In  quarters  thefe 
are  allowed  to  the  officers  in  common  with 
\he  privates.  To  dwell  always  in  public 
houfes  is  to  dwell  almoft  conftantly  in  the 
midft  of  noife,  buftle,  and  revelling.  In  fuch 
places  a  man  can  never  be  alone,  he  is  liable 
to  interruption  on  every  occafion.  It  is  true. 
Vol.  II.  B  this 
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this  may  happen,  not  only  oftener  In  one  place 
than  another ;  but  the  company  he  is  e.x- 
pofed  to,  in  this  manner,  will  be  in  fome 
places  more  difagreeable  than  in  others,  and 
more  unfit  for  a  perfon  of  genteel  education 
to  mingle  with,  if  he  could  well  a*<oid  it. 

In  fome  towns  It  is  cuftomary  for  every 
gueft,  of  whatever  rank,  to  meet  in  the  fame 
room.  In  a  place  where  this  cuflom  prevails 
he  will  foon  find  himfelf  furrounded  with  a  - 
crowd,  drinking,  fmoaking,  (for  this  is  the 
cuftom  in  many  fuch  inns  in  England)  and 
converfing  promifcuoufly  together ;  no  per- 
fon concerns  himfelf  with  the  employment  of 
another,  or  refrains  the  more  from  indulging 
his  own  inclinations,  the  cuftom  of  the  place 
giving  them  this  fan<£lion.  Here  the  reader 
is  not  to  fuppofe  I  am  fpeaking  of  a  London 
CofFee-houfe,  where  every  gueft  may  if  he 
chufes  have  a  feparate  box,  and  may  either 
write  or  read  at  his  eafe,  one  perfon  giving 
little  difturbance  to  another.  It  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent place  I  am  defcribing  ;  it  may  be  a 
fmall  room  in  a  mean  inn,  where  all  fit  round 
the  fame  table,  nay  the  Cobler,  and  the  Mayor 
of  the  Town  together :  *  and  where  there 

*  I  fpeak  from  experience 

may 
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«iay  iiot  be  a  place  In  the  houfe  proper  to  re- 
tire to  on  fuch  occafions. 

In  this  dilemma,  to  ftudy,  is  impoffible.  It 
is,  we  fhall  fuppofe,  the  coldeft  feafon  of  the 
year,  and  the  weather  even  inclement  for  the 
feafon.  There  is  not  a  fecond  fire  in  the  inn 
fave  in  the  kitchen,  for  it  is  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  whei'e  fire  becomes  a  material  arti- 
cle in  houfe-keeping.  The  Surgeon  may  in- 
deed retire  to  his  bed-chamber,  but  he  will 
not  be  allowed  a  feparate  fire,  without  pay- 
ing fixpence  for  what  will  be  confumed  in 
two  or  three  hours ;  or  what  is  more  com- 
mon, there  is  no  fire-place  in  the  bed-cham- 
ber. What  then  muft  he  do  ?  The  alterna- 
tives are  few ;  he  muft  lay  afide  his  ftudies  ; 
and,  perhaps,  for  felf-defence,  be  compelled 
to  call  for  liquor,  and  join  in  the  noife  to 
avoid  fingularity.  To  betake  himfelf  to 
head  quarters,  and  the  mefs-room,  will  be  as 
inconvenient  with  refpec^t  to  ftudy  ;  there  he 
will  not  l?e  furrounded  with  lefs  noife,  though 
his  company  will  now  be  more  fele£t ;  if  he 
chufes  neither  of  thefe,  he  has  no  where  to 
jBy  but  to  the  kitchen.  Sad  alternative  for  ^ 
mind  accuftomed  to  different  companions !. 
Suppofe  he  retires  to  his  bed-chamber,  and 

B  2  that 
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th?it  there  Is  a  fire-place  in  it ;  his  fmall  pay 
cannot  afford  a  fire  at  fo  enormous  a  rate. 
Suppofe  again  He  wifhes  to  walk  out,  rather 
tjian  remain  among  companions  fuch  as  we 
have  mentioned  :  the  weather  is  even  too  in- 
clement to  allow  of  this  amufement,  and 
too  cold  to  permit  him  to  remain  long  in  his 
chamber  with  ut  a  fire  ;  nor  will  they  fuf- 
fer  him  to  flay  in  the  kitchen,  were  he  even 
willing  for  a  time  to  intermix  with  fervants, 
but  remind  him,  though  politely  indeed,  that 
there  is  a  fire  in  the  parlour.  In  this  a  dou- 
ble purpofe  is  ferved.  Firft,  they  get  rid  of 
his  Incumbrance  about  the  fire  ;  fecondly,  by 
difmifling  him  to  the  parlour^  there  is  the 
greater  chance  of  his  fpending  fixpence  in  li- 
quoj*.  Befides,  as  he  is  furnifhed  by  the  houfe 
with  a  bed,  which  the  law  obliges  them  to 
give  him,  they  alv/ays  look  on  him  as  a  nui- 
jfance  ;  did  he  expend  all  his  fubfiftence  in  the 
Iioufe,  it  would  not  fatisfy  them  ;  fuch  is  the 
general  diflike  inn-keepers  fliow  to  the  mili- 
tary; indeed,  it  muft  be  confefled  they  have 
fome  caufe  :  for  it  is  a  fev.ere  tax  on  them  : 
the  fubaltern  officer  fuffers  by  it  alfo,  becauie 
he  is  often  poorly  accommodated  ;  and  his 
pay  will  not  afford  him  to  hire  lodgings  :  how- 

ever 
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ever  fome  may  think  this  account  exagge- 
rated, I  mention  not  only  what  I  have  expe- 
rienced, but  have  alfo  omitted  circumftances 
that  would  make  the  account  even  lefs  credi- 
ble to  perfons  that  have  not  felt  the  various  in- 
convenienced attehding  the  life  of  a  foldier. 
An  officer  of  rank  is  both  allowed  better  ac- 
commodations,  and  is  likewife  better  enabled 
from  his  pay  to  make  his  fituation  comfort- 
able ;  but  one  below  the  rank  of  a  Captain, 
with  only  his  pay  to  fubfift  him,  muft  fuffer 
many  and  great  inconveniences. 

The  Iilns,  it  is  acknowledged,  are  not, 
however,  all  of  this  defcription.  Sometimes 
we  find  them  extremely  commodious.  In 
fome  he  will  be  allowed  a  room,  fire  and  can- 
dle, but  never  with  a  good  grace,  or  true 
good  will  ;  for  the  magiftrate  is  frequently 
obliged  to  interfere  in  the  officer's  behalf,  who 
is"  compelled  often  to  fpend  money  in  the 
houfe,  for  no  other  reafon  whatever  but  to 
court  the  countenance  of  his  hoft.  Nay,  fup- 
pofing  the  beft ;  he  is  liable  to  many  incon- 
venienced and  interruptions.  If  a  friend  calls 
he  treats  him  perhaps,  or  is  treated;  or  if  he 
endVaVOufs  fd  apOlogiize,  that  he  cannot  drink; 
that  Itquor  does  not  fiiit  his  prefent  ftate  of 
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health,  ftill  his  friend  may  perfift,  alledging 
it  may  be  of  fervice ;  perhaps,  he  will  hint 
the  refufal  proceeds  from  parfimony,  an  acc\i-. 
fation  which  his  pride  revolts  at ;  and  hence 
his  compliance  merely  to  weaken  the  force 
of  the  infmuation.  In  this  manner  hisi 
money  is  expended,  his  time  wafted,  and  his^ 
mind  vitiated.  Again,  fuppofe  the  weather 
mild  and  favourable,  fo  that  the  furgeon 
can  retire  to  his  chamber  ;  his  bedchamber  is 
not  entirely  his  own  ;  if  ppfTible  he  will  be 
put  into  a  double  bedded  room ;  here  either 
one  of  the  officers  fhares  it  with  him,  or  what 
is  much  worfe,it  is  every  cafual  palTenger's  that 
pays  for  it.  In  both  thefe  fituations  hi§  in- 
conveniences are  great ;  his  comrade  will 
fpend  perhaps  feyeral  hours  a  day  in  the 
room,  during  which  it  may  be  almoft  imprac- 
ticable to  purfue  his  ftudies  j  for  as  his  com* 
rade's  mind  is  engaged  in  different  purfuits,  he 
will  think  himfelf  little  interefted  in  favouring 
the  Doctor's  defigns. 

Private  lodgings  then  are  by  far  preferable, 
but  it  is  not  in  every  town,  where  he  can 
afford  to  engage  them.  The  places  they  are 
moft  wanted  in,  are  where  a  fubaltern  can  leafl 
afford  them  on  his  pay.     Suppofe,  fuch  a 
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place  near  London,  as  defcrlbed  above, 
where  fire  is  fo  expenfive,  every  neceflary  is 
dear  in  proportion.  A  very  incommodious 
room  may  coft  him  above  fix  fliillings  a  week, 
he  has  fire  and  candle  to  provide  befides  ;  if 
he  eats  at  a  public  houfe,  a  dinner  of  the  moft 
common  food,  and  even  then  but  fcanty, 
ftands  him  in  a  fliilling  ;  which  is  denominated 
by  them  a  parliament  dinner  ;  for  there  is  a 
law,  by  which  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  give 
an  officer  his  dinner  for  a  fiiilling ;  but  in 
thefe  places  one  fiiilling  and  fixpence  is  the 
common  price  ;  for  the  parliament  dinner  is 
held  in  a  contemptuous  light,  and  the  confe- 
quence  often  is,  difagreeable  infinuations  from 
the  landlord,  and  uncivil  fneers  from  the  atten^ 
dants.  Small  beer  at  the  leafi:  is  two-pencei 
All  this  is  to  come  from  a  guinea  a  week  fub- 
fifl:ence,  befides  breakfafi:,  clothes,  fiioes,  and 
many  other  things  which  mufl:  occafionally 
be  purchafed  ;  can  a  filbaltern,  i,  e,  the  Sur- 
geon afford  to  hire  a  roon^  ?  In  the  prefent 
ftate  of  his  pay,  he  cannot, 

It  were  to  be  wifiied  therefore,  that  the 
regulations  were  fuch,  that  the  Surgeon  fhould 
be  provided  with  private  lodgings,  in  order  to 
give  him  the  better  opportunity  of  purfuing 
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his  bufinefs,  which  is  of  fo  much  Importance 
to  the  corps.    If  he  keeps  a  journal  of  every 
patient's  cafe  as  he  ought  to  do,  it  will  oblige 
him  to  fpend  a  confiderable  part  of  the  day  in 
^yriting,  and  it  has  already  been  fhown  how 
inconvenient,  nay  almoft  impoffible  this  be- 
comes m  billets.    Some  may  fay,  he  ought  to 
fpend  his  time  in  his  hofpital ;  let  this  he  his 
place  of  ftudy ;  and  then  much  of  his  com- 
plaints againft  bad  billets,  and  inconvenient 
lodgings  will  ceafe  ;  but  it  fhould  be  firft  en- 
quired, whether  he  has  an  hofpital ;  and  what 
are  its  accommodations  ?  It  is  probable  he  has 
none ;  for  it  is  generally  found  alfo  that  in 
thofe  places  where  they  are   moft  needed, 
hoiifes.  for  the  accommodation  of  fick  Soldiers 
cannot  be  procured.    But  allowing  there  be 
an  hofpital  ;  we  have  pointed  out  in  a  former 
part  how  incommodious  they  generally  are. 

To  procure  the  Surgeon  a  room  when  the 
regiment  is  in  quarters  feems  to  be  neceffary ; 
but  how  the  expence  is  to  be  defrayed  may 
not  feem  fo  obvious .;  the  ftock  purfe  we 
dare  hardly  mention ;  it  would  be  hard  to 
rob  one  officer  to  fcrve  another  ;  yet  fmce 
government  has  made  no  provilion  here,  fpme 
regimental  fchcme^  we  are  of  opinion,  fhould 

be 
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be  thought  of.  The  only  one  that  feenis 
practicable  is  to  take  the  allowance  of  a 
fhilling  a  day  from  the  non-efFe6tive  men  ; 
or  in  other  words,  let  him  be  allowed  to  pay 
one  of  the  companies,  fuch  as  may  be  agreed 
on  among  the  corps.  Each  company  has  the 
pay  of  three  privates  allotted  for  the  repair 
of  arms  and  accoutrements  ;  this  is  one  Ihil- 
ling  and  fixpence  a-day.  Let  him  have  this 
for  paying  the^  company.  This  will  give 
him  littk  interruption  ;  for  one  of  the  Ser- 
jeants will  do  the  duty  for  a  fhilling,  cr  even 
lixpence  a-week.  He  has  only  to  fettle  his 
accounts  with  him  once  a-week,  which  will 
not  occupy  above  half  an  hour :  here  will 
be  nine  fhillings  and  fixpence  a-week  at  leaft. 
It  is  true  he  runs  a  hazard  ;  if  a  man  deferts 
in  debt,  he  will  be  obliged  to  anfwer  it  to  the 
Pay-mafter  ;  alfo  to  repair  what  may  be 
wanted  in  the  arms  of  the  company,  fmce  it 
is  for  this  purpofe  the  money  is  granted  by 
Government ;  but,  on  an  average,  he  may 
ftill  clear  a  crown,  or  fix  fhillings  a-week : 
this  will  afford  him  a  room,  fire,  and  candles. 
What  is  faid  here^  is  likewife  meant  of  the 
Surgeon' s-mate.  The  non-effedive  men  of 
another  company  fhould  be  allowed  him.  The 

good 
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good  effeds  of  fuch  a  regulation,  and  encou. 
ragement,  I  am  perfuaded,  would  foon  ap- 
pear, by 'his  better  attendance  on  his  pro- 
feffional  duty.  The  fatisfaaion  this  muft 
afford  a  . Commanding  Officer,  of  a  humane 
difpofition,  and  the  corps  in  general,  will  be  a 
fufficient  recompence  for  the  fmall  indulgence 
allowed  him.* 

It  will  be  faid,  the  Surgeon's  perquifite, 
and  faving  from  the  medicine-money,  puts 
it  eafily  in  his  power  to  furnifh  a  private 
room  ;  but  we  fuppofe  the  Commanding  Offi- 
cer has  taken  this  out  of  his  hands,  and  that 
he  muft  fubfift  on  his  pay  ;  for  we  fhall  af- 
terwards endeavour  to  fhew,  that  fome  regu- 
lation is  neceffary  refpefting  the  medicine- 
money.  This,  or  fome  fuch  method,  fhould 
be  put  in  praftice,  if  the  pay  is  to  remain  as 
it  is  at  prefent,     ^ut  another  fcheme  ffiall 

*  Since  the  peace  was  concluded,  an  alteration  i,s  made  in 
the  non-effedive  men  ;  only  two  axe  allowed  now  to  a  regi- 
ment of  eight  companies,  in  place  of  three.  This  comes 
only  to  J  81.  5s.  per  annum  ;  half  at  leaft  it  will  take  to  keep 
the  arms  and  accoutrements  in  repair  ;  the  faving  then  cannot 
be  above  fixpence  a-day.  As  he  may  fometimes  be  in  bar- 
racks, this  may  almoft  be  fufficient  at  an  average  ;  but  each 
Captain  ought,  for  the  fake  of  his  n-en,  to  add  fixpence 
a-week  more ;  the  fame  to  the  mate,  if  mates  are  to  be 
rontinucd. 

afterwards 
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jifterwards  be  fubmitted  to  the  opiuion  of  thq 
public,  which  appears  preferable. 

When  we  confider  the  value  of  a  man  to 
Government,  a  political  and  patriotic  princi- 
ple, as  well  as  humanity,  ihould  influence 
us  to  procure  every  thing  the  army  can  afford 
for  his  welfare.  The  death  of  a  private  is  a 
lofs  to  the  nation,  fjnce  he  cofts  confiderably 
before  is  fit  to  adi  as  a  foldier  in  the  de 
fence  of  his  King  and.  country  :  for,  fuppofe, 
at  the  death  of  one  man,  another  recriiit  coulcj 
be  immediately  procured,  he  demands  his 
l^oiinty,  which  muft  come  from  the  national 
purfe,  independent  of  his  pay,  neceflaries, 
2>.nd  accoutrenients.  In  times  of  war  he  is 
3.  double  expence  froni  an  augmented  boun- 
ty, and  a  double  Ipfs,  as  men  are  then  doubly 
neceffary,  and  obtained  with  much  difficulty. 
Every  death  muft  affedl  the  fervice,  as  it  is  a 
diminution  of  the  national  defenge,  and 
ftrength ;  and  furely  it  muft  fo  farafFed  the 
national  purfe,  as  the  expence  thereby  in- 
curred amounts  to.  If  this  be  allowed,  and 
it  appears  undeniable,  it  points  out  the  atten- 
tion the  foldiery  deferve  in  a  political  view  ; 
and,  we  hope,  humanity  will  be  fufficient  tq 
^nforce  what  politics  demonftrate  as  aeceflary. 

JJence 
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Hence  every  degree  of  encouragement  jfhould 
be  given  to  the  medical  department,  wjiere 
fo  large  a  fhare  of  the  foldier's  welfare  is 
placed. 

"  Succefs  in  war,"  (fays  Dr.Millar,)  depends 
on  preferving  military  forces  in  health  and 
vigour  :  difarmed  by  ficknefs,  the  moft  intre- 
pid warriors  become  a  prey  to  the  moft  pufil- 
lanimous  adverfary  ;  the  wealthieft  nations  to 
thofe  oJf  the  feweft  refources,  and  the  ftronger 
to  the  weaker  power.  Fleets  and  armies 
moulder  away  by  difeafe  :  new  levies  do  not 
fupply  the  place  of  veterans  trained  to  arms, 
and- inured  to  martial  atchievements. 

Yet  this  fundamental  branch  of  the  art  of 
war  hath  not  been  cultivated :  phyficians 
only,  it  hath -  been  fuppofed,  can  beft  judge 
of  it ;  the  moft  unfuccefsful  hath  been  con- 
fulted.  The-fimple  mathematics  of  fhop  arith- 
metic, as  it  is  happily  exprefled  by  a  cele- 
brated political  writer,  might  have  corredted 
thefe  ill-founded  opinions,  Statefmen  might 
have  judged  without  profefTional  fkill,  and 
afcertained  the  truth  by  numerical  calcula- 
tion.^ 

*  Vi'it.  Thtrod.  t6  Dif.  of  the  Arifiy  in  the  late  war. 

r  Suppofe 
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Siippofe  the  medical  department  of  a  regi- 
ment is  placed  on  the  liberal  plan  we  have 
proved  to  be  neceflary,  the  phyfician,  or  fur- 
geon,  that  has  the  appointment,  ihould,  on 
his  part,  enter  into  obligations,  which  the 
military  laws  ifliould  take^are  were  perform^ 
ed,  and  this  under  the  penal  try  of  fevere 
punifhment. 

This  leads  me  to  mention  a  medical  jour- 
nal. It  fhould  be  confidered  as  a  neceflary 
part  of  his  duty,  to  keep  a  regular  journal  of 
every  fick  man's  cafe  that  enters  his  lift,, 
whofe  complaints  are  deemed  of  the  leaft 
ferious  nature ;  with  a  hiftory  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  and  the  prefcriptions  ufed^  A  copy 
of  this  might  be  given  to  the  Colonel  ftated 
regular  periods,  and  by  him,  if  he  thought 
proper,  tranfmitted  to  the  Phyfician  and  Sur-^ 
geon-general  for  their  infpedion,  particularly 
fuch  cafes  as  terminated  fatally,  in  order  that 
they  might  judge,  as  far  as  the  cafe  ftated 
allowed  them,  whether  the  Doctor  had  dif- 
charged  his  duty  faithfully  or  otherwife  :  the 
medical  and  furgical  cafes  being  tranfcribedl 
into  feparate  books,  fhould  each  be  fent  to 
the-refp£^ive  infpe<^ors  ;  the  medical  to  the 

Phyfician, 
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Phyficiari,  the  furgical  to  the  Surgeon.  The 
examination  of  thefe  will,  no  doubt,  be  fomc 
additional  trouble  to  the  Phyfician  and  Sur- 
geon-general ;  but  we  fuppofe  their  falaries 
are  fufficient  to  recompenfe  them.    There  is 

V 

BO  doubt,  however,  of  their  ready  compliance 
with  any  fchefne  that  has  fbr  its  objedl  the 
profperity  of  the  fervice,  and  the  health  of  fo 
numerous  a  body  of  his  Majefty's  fervants. 

This  would  be  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the 
log-book  of  a  fhip,  by  which  the  Commander's 
condud:  is  checked  under  any  fufpicions  of 
mifbehavioun  It  would  certainly  be  a  power- 
ful reftraint  on  inattention  and  indolence  j 
and  perhaps  would  be  as  great  a  means  of 
reftraining  unqualified  perfons  from  regimental 
practice,  as  any  yet  ufed.  They  would  be 
now  careful  to  avoid  falling  under  the  difgrace 
and  cenfure  of  men  of  profeffional  abilities 
placed  above  them. 

In  carrying  on  this  regifter,  the  fame  plan 
fliould  be  purfued  as  is  adopted  in  other  Hof- 
pitals.  Firft,  the  fymptoms  defcribed  ;  then 
the  daily  prefcriptions  mentioned  ;  and  laftly, 
an  account  of  the  operation  of  the  medicine^ 
with  the  changes  the  patient  daily  undergoes, 

whether 
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whether  for  better  or  worfe,  taking  care  to 
feparate  the  difturbances  created  by  the  medi- 
cines themfelves  *,  which  are  exhibited, 
from  fuch  fymptoms  as  truly  arlfe  from  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe  (for  a  careful  diftlnc- 
tion  Ihould  be  made  here  in  giving  an  accurate 
hiftory  of  what  is  going  forward)  and  this 
continued  till  the  cafe  either  ends  fatally 
or  favourably.  The  experience  reaped  from 
fuch  ftri£l  obfervations,  would  add  to  the 
ftock  of  the  Surgeon's  knowledge,  while  a 
defire  for  honeft  reputation  would  quicken 
his  diligence  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  equally  as 
much  as  if  his  fupport  and  continuance  in 
the  appointment  depended  folely  on  his  fuc- 
cefs. 

If  fome  plan  of  this  nature  be  not  entered 
Into  among  regimental  furgeons  themfelves, 
for  their  own  improvement,  or  by  an  order 
from  fuperiors  in  the  fervice,  they  may  go 

*  "  It  feems  certain,  that  medicines  which  do  not  pro- 
"  duce  fome  good  efTeft,  are,  if  they  are  of  any  aftivity, 

conflantly  more  or  lefs  pernicious.  We  muft  therefore 
**  learn  how  to  eftimate  the  efFefts  of  remedies,  if  we  wifh 
"  to  avoid  an  erroneous  application  of  them,  and  to  diftin- 

guifh  what  fliare  they  may  have  in  the  ejfential  or  accidenicd 
"  fymptoms  of  a  difeafe." 

Vid.  Zimmerm.  on  Experience  iu  Vhyfic. 
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on  in  the  fame  thoughtlefs  routine,  tread  m 
the  fame  beaten  track  of  bleeding,  bliftering, 
vomiting,  and  purging  indifcriminately  from 
habit,  more  than  reafon,  as  we  have  fome- 
times  had  occafion  to  obferve,  v^rithout  the 
trouble  of  refledlion,  w^hether  it  is  likely  to 
do  good  or  harm,  or  may  be  proper  or  mif- 
chievou^. 

To  perfons  of  this  thoughtlefs  turn,  no 
time  is  fo  tirefome  as  that  fpent  in  an  exa- 
mination of  the  fick  lift  ;  the  patients  names 
are  called  over,  fome  infignificant  advice 
given  J  perhaps  ordering  the  patients  to  pro- 
cure fomething,  which  tht  Surgeon  ought 
not  only  to  confider  they  cannot  afford  from 
the  fmall  pittance  of  their  fubfiftence,  but 
which,  if  its  application  be  necefTar)-,  he  ought 
to  furnifh  them  with  ;  then  return  to  his 
^amufements,  whether  walking,  fowling,  fifh- 
ing,  hunting,  or  the  like,  till  the  hour  of 
dinner  approaches  ;  while  this  and  the  jovial 
glafs  engages,  perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  the 
evening  ;  morning  comes,  and  the  fame  fcene 
is  again  aded  ;  while  the  patients  are  but  too 
often  left  to  the  ftrength  of  their  conftitutions, 
aud  the  operations  of  nature  for  a  cure. 

What 
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What  I  mean  they  fhould  furnifh,  if  it  be 
lieceffary  to  prefcribe  them,  are,  milk,  vine- 
gar, bread  for  poultices,  oatmeal,  and  oil. 
Thefe  articles  are  often  ufed  in  the  regimental 
practice,  and  often  with  the  greateft  pro- 
priety ;  yet  feldom  have  1  obferved  it  to  be 
^t  the  Surgeon's  expence.  If  a  foldier,  by 
fome  accident,  meets  with  a  bruife  or  fprain 
on  any  part  of  his  body,  he  is  probably  fent 
away,  with  an  advice  to  bathe  it  with  vinegar. 
This  treatment  may  be  extremely  proper ;  but 
as  it  may  happen  that  none  is  given  him,  and 
he  cannot  afford  to  buy  it,  the  advice  is  fel- 
dom put  in  practice  ;  thus  the  cure  is  fre- 
quently left  to  nature. 

Bread  and  milk  poultices  ar6  as  often  applied^ 
with  advantage,  to  various  complaints.  When 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  patients  in  fome  regiments 
are  obliged  to  furnifh  both  bread  and  milk. 
I  have  known  this  become  a  very  heavy  and 
oppreffive  tSiX  on  the  foldier,  in  cafes  where 
their  application  was  neceflary  for  any  length 
of  time  ;  it  may  be  two  months  and  upwards. 
I  have  knoWn  them  coft  him  Ho  lefs  than 
three  half-pence  a-day  during  the  time  they 
were  ufed  ;  and  his  remaining  fubfiftence  did 
not  greatly  exceed  as  much  more :  at  the  ut- 

Vol.  II.  C  jnoft. 
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mod,  the  remainder  left  was  only  about  two- 
pence half-penny.  For  when  a  patient  is  fent 
to  the  regimental  hofpital,  half  a  crown  a 
week  is  generally  his  allowance  while  he  con- 
tinues in  it.  This  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
hofpital  ferjeant,  and  expended  in  the  mefs, 
or  as  the  Surgeon  points  out. 

The  men  juftly  complain  of  this  heavy 
tax  ;  and  it  is  for  their  fakes  alone  I  mention 
it  here,  in  hopes  if  thefe  pages  fall  into  the ' 
hands  of  any  who  ftill  purfue  the  fame  cuftom, 
they  may  reform  this  abufe,  and  aft  differ- 
ently.   They  muft  know,  that  the  privates 
pay  for  their  medicines  independent  of  this, 
which  the  Surgeon  of  the  refpe£live  regi- 
ments receives  for  the  purpofe  of  furnifhing 
medicines,  and  things  that  may  be  compre- 
fiended  under  this  head  :    for  though  they 
urge,  that  bread  and  m.ilk  forms  no  part  of 
the  Materia  Medica;  in  a  foldier*s  cafe,  I 
would  infift  that  it  does,  and  that  not  only 
thefe,  but  every  thing  befides  ordered  by  the 
way  of  cure,  fnould  be  held  in  this  light,  and 
procured  from  the  medicine  fund :  and  here 
-let  me  take  notice  of  another  auxiliary  of  the 
wme  nature,  flannels  for  wrapping  round 
I  limbs,. 
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Umbg,  flioulders,  arms,  &c.  affeded  with 
rheumatic  pains  :  Thefe,  like  the  others,  ar^ 
often  prescribed,  and  often  with  as  much  pro-* 
priety.  But  can  a  foldier  afford  to  btty  a 
yard,  or  half  a  yard  of  flannel^  when  he 
needs  it  for  fuch  complaints  ?  A  dozen  of- 
fifiove  of  proper  fizes,  fliould  be  kept  in  th^ 
hofpital,  and  lent  to  them  occafionally  ;  th^ 
medicine  money  can  afford  all,  and  ought  to. 
afford  them. 

What  I  have  faid  on  this  head  will  apply  tQ 
oat-meal  :  this  is  ufed  likewife  in  cafes  of 
various  kinds  in  the  form  of  poultice  mixed 
with  fome  other  medicines,  and  with  much 
fuccefs,  in  fwellings  of  different  kinds ;  it  is 
ufed  as  a  proper  vehicle  for  applying  lead 
either  in  form  of  Sach:  Saturn:  *  difolved  in 
water  ;  or  in  that  preparation  known  by  the 
name  of  Goulard's  Vegeto-Mineral  Water. 
When  Beer  is  ordered  in  poultice,  the  fame 
will  apply  to  it.  Some  Surgeons  apply  oat- 
meal, and  flalc  beer  to  ill  conditioned  fores  ; 
and  they  fay  with  good  effects :  when  this  is 
the  cafe  the  Surgeon,  not  the  patient,  ought 
to  bear  the  expence  ;  he  is  paid  for  all ;  there- 
fore he  ought  to  afford  every  thing  he  finds 

*  Now  Cerufs.  Acetat.  Ph.  Lond.  Nov. 
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it  expedient  to  prefcribe,  that  part  of  regimen 
Comprehending  diet  and  culinary  articles  ex- 
cepted. 

Where  fuch  exactions  are  made,  I  mean 
when  every  thing  proper,  fuch  as  is  now 
mentioned,  are  with-held  from  the  foldier, 
when  the  medicine  money  can  afford  them, 
the  military  laws  fhould  interpofe.  And  if 
Surgeons  were  compelled  to  return  threefohl, 
or  fomething  of  this  fort,  to  the  man  from 
whom  they  had  made  this  exad:ion,  with  a 
public  reprimand  from  the  Commanding 
Officer,  it  might  be  the  means  of  reformation  ; 
but  it  is  not  for  me  to  prefume  to  point  out 
the  mode  :  I  muft  content  myfelf  with  point- 
ing out  thofe  abufes  that  feem  to  call  for  re- 
form. 

An  orderly  officer,  it  is  true,  vifits  the 
hofpital  in  camp  daily ;  in  quarters,  generally 
weekly ;  but  I  fear  it  is  too  much  a  matter  of 
form  with  many.  The  report  he  returns  to  the 
Commanding  Officer  is  as  often  taken  from  the 
Surgeon  as  from  the  patients.  Indeed,  he  comes 
rather  to  enquire  if  any  thing  be  wanted,  fuch 
as  fire-wood,  flraw,&c.than  to  hear  complaints. 
He  ought  to  vifit  the  medicine-cheft,  and  fee 
that  it  be  well  furniilicd  ;  but  of  this  in  gene- 
ral 
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ral  he  Is  a  very  incompetent  judge  :  Befides, 
the  Surgeon  will  feldom  complain  that  medi- 
cines are  wanting,  when  he  knows  he  mufl 
himfelf  procure  them  ;  or,  in  other  refpe£ts, 
lodge  an  information  againft  himfelf:  But 
with  thefe  remarks  I  muft  leave  this  fubje6t, 
and  haften  to  another  of  no  lefs  importance. 


CHAP. 
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.    ^  G  H  A  P  T  E  R  XII. 

(yt  TBE  H7NISHMENTS    OF    TH-E    SOLDIERY,  AS    FAR  A6 
THE  SURCTOIt  IS  CONCERNED. 

Tfi*  military  laws  are  .ftri(fl,  and  it  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary,  for  the  proper  behaviour, 
and  fubordination  of  thepjrivates  they  fhould  be 
fo.  For  this  purpofe  Court-martials  are  often 
conftituted  to  take  into  confideration  the  of- 
fences of  thofe  againft  v/hom  accufations  have 
been  lodged,  and  punifhments  are  frequently 
the  confequence. 

The  Britifh  difcipline  may  be  called  fevere, 
yet  it  is  in  many  refpedts  more  lenient  than 
what  the  foldiery  of  fome'  other  nations  ex- 
perience. It  is  often  indeed  found  neceffary 
to  punifh  faults  not  only  proceeding  from 
defign,  but  thofe  from  negligence.  If  this 
were  not  done,  negligence  might  prove  of 
the  worfl  confequence  to  an  army.  Among 
the  PrufTian  foldiery  this  is  carried  to  a  degree 
far  beyond  any  thing  we  are  acquainted  with 
in  the  Britifli  fervice.  Dr.  Moore  informs 
us,  that  if  even  a  foldier's  hat  is  blown  off 
by  the  wind,  he  is  fcverely  punifhed  for  it, 

although 
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.althougH  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  he  made  an 
agreement  with  the  winds  for  that  pm-pofe. 
If,  in  the  fhock  of  a  charge,  a  dragoon,  by  a 
dangerous  accident,  falls  from  his  horfe,  and 
is  thereby  liable  to  be  trampled  to  death  by 
thofe  that  come  after  him,  yet  ,  if  he  furvives 
the  accident,  he  is  brought  to  the  Halberds  ; 
"  by  this  means,"  fays  one  of  his  Pruffian 
Majefty's  Generals,  "  we  teach  them  the  dou- 
ble danger  of  negligence,  and  force  them  to 
be  conftantly  attentive  to  their  duty.'* 

In  his  Britannic  Majefty's  fervice  we  find 
them  however  occafionally  fevere.  Anthony 
Gregory  of  the  tenth  regiment  of  foot,  in 
the  year  1759,  was  punifhed  with  a  hundred 
lafhes  for  fufFering  the  queue  of  his  hair  to 
drop  off,  when  on  duty  ;  his  hair  was  fhort, 
which  obhged  him  to  wear  a  queue,  which 
perhaps  he  had  that  morning  carelefsly  tied  on. 

When  court-martials  meet,  and  punifli- 
ments  are  decreed,  a  difagreeable  duty  de- 
volves on  the  furgeon  ;  for  no  man  by  the 
military  laws,  can  be  flogged  without  his 
attendance.  It  becomes  his  bufinefs  diligently 
to  watch  over  the  fufFerers  ;  for  fliould  the 
punifhment  adjudged,  prove  greater  than  It 
is  his  opinion  the  delinquent  can  bear  without 

C  4  hazard 
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hazard  of  his  life,  he  has  authority  to  flop  the 
Drummers  (the  executioners)  at  any  period 
of  it,  and  order  him  to  be  taken  down. 

This  duty  is,  truly,  one  of  the  moft  dif- 
agreeable  he  is  called  on  to  perform :  and 
one,  likewife,  that  requires  no  fmall  fhare  of 
penetration  to  difcharge  confcientioufly ;  for 
impofition  though  fomewhat  a  juftifiable  one, 
is  no  where  more  apt  to  be  prad:ifed  than  here. 

Where  is  the  man  that  will  not  endeavour 
to  avoid  punifhment,  if  he  thinks  ftratageni 
can  accomplifh  it  ?  with  this  view,  the  furgeon 
will  fometimes  find  the  fufferer  fall  into  a 
feeming  deliquium-animi,  before  receiving  his 
firft  twenty-five  lafhes*  ;  perhaps  before  he 
is  much  hurt,  or  almoft  any  of  the  cuticle  of 
his  flioulders  lacerated  ;  if  the  court-martial 
has  adjudged  him  much  punifhment,  he 
fhould  not  be  taken  down  at  this  period. ; 
there  are  few  that  cannot,  with  the  utmoft 
fafety,  bear  double,  or  treble  this  number  ;  if 
it  be  feigned,  which  may  be  difcovered  by  the 
ftate  of  his  eyes,  for  this  very  reafon  he  fhould 
not  be  ordered  down. 

*  At  the  end  of  every  25  ll?okes,  a  fre(h  Drummer  takes 
the  cats ;  and  this  rotation  is  continued  tilf  the  punifhment  is 
finiftet}, 

It 
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It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  indeed,  to  fee 
feigned  fainting  fits  on  thefe  occafions,  in 
order  to  excite  the  coramiferation  of  the 
fped;ators,  particularly  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, in  hopes  of  pardon  ;  but  we  acknow- 
ledge it  may  at  the  fame  time  be  real  ;  for  the 
firft  few  ftrokes  in  lacerating  the  fkin^  give 
more  pain  than  a  great  number  afterwards, 
when  once  it  becomes  fo  bruifed  and  deftroyed 
in  its  texture  by  the  cats^  as  to  deaden  and 
blunt  its  fenfation.    To  an  anatomift  this,  I 
apprehend,  will  appear  rational  and  evident ; 
he  knows  the  fenfibility  of  the  cutis  from  the 
great  number  of  nerves  that  enter  it ;  nay, 
even  the  cuticle  which  many  held  as  altoge- 
ther void  of  fenfation,  and  to  be  compofed  of 
lamellae,  without  nerves,  has  been  fuppofed 
of  late  by  fome  diftinguifhed  anatomifts  to  be 
almoft  entirely  a  congeries  of  them  ;*  but 
this  is  a  fubje(3:  we  fhall  not  at  prefent  enter 
into  ;  it  will  require  much  more  inveftigatioii 
than  it  has  hitherto  undergone,  to  elucidate 
it  fatisfadlorily. 

The  trapezius,  and  head  of  the  deltoid 
mufcles,  which  lie  moft  in  the  way  of  the 

*  Vid.  an  account  of  the  nerves  as  feen  by  Prof.  Monro, 
jn  the  Med.  Cqmrneot, 
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inftrument  of  punifliment,  and  have  but  few- 
nerves,  comparatively,  entering  their  fub- 
ftance,  do  not  feel  fo  acutely  as  many  other 
parts  of  the  body.  All  parts  deeply  covered 
with  flefh,  if  they  have  not  lefs  fenfibility,  are 
at  leaft  lefs  Uable  to  dann-er  from  wounds.  This 

o 

is  fufficiently  proved  by  the  common  method 
of  punifhing  difobedient  children.  The  pofte- 
riors,  on  w;hich  they  generally  receive  it,  are 
compofed  of  three  large  mufcles,  called  glutasi, 
and  which,  as  it  would  feem,  are  endowed 
with  lefs  fenfibility  from  the  fmall  number  of 
nerves  that  enter  them,  than  many  other  parts 
of  the  body,  bulk  for  bulk  confidered  ;  it  does 
not  require  the  flcill  of  an  anatomift  to  point 
out  this  to  the  offended  parent.  Common 
fenfe  and  experience  both  fliow  that  little 
injury  will  be  done  the  child,  from  confider- 
able  punilhment  on  this  part  of  his  body. 

Another  reafon  is,  the  part  yields  to  the 
ftroke,  and  its  force  is  thereby  broken ;  the 
fame  degree  of  punilhment,  that  is,  ftrokes  of 
ec^ual  force,  on  the  tibia,  the  ancle,  or  other 
parts  little  defended  with  flefh,  would  receive 
injury  much  longer  felt,  and  not  fo  eafily  re- 
moved ;  the  hard  bone  below  adling  as  a  ful- 
crum, would  give  the  ftroke  its  fuUeft power; 

while 
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while  the  veliek,  nerve's,  and  membranes  of 
great  fenfibility  lying  between,  m^ft  be 
bruifed  in  proportioTi. 

That  part  of  the  Delto^id  Tnufcle  cov^rliag 
•the  fhould^r,  is  iilcewife  compofed  of  a  large 
quantity  of  mufcular  fibres.  Hence,  in  the 
moft  common  method  of  puniihing  foldiers, 
it  is  not  only  prudent  but  rational  to  teach 
thofe  whofe  duty  it  is  to  execute  it,  carefully 
to  avoid  the  ribs,  and  infiid:  it  on  this  part.  ^ 
The  pain  alfo  becomes  iefs  from  the  numb-i 
nefs  that  takes  place  by  conftant  flagellation, 
for  perhaps  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  Should 
the  fufferer  really  fall  into  a  deliquium,  fome 
of  his  puniihment  paffing  during  fome  fe- 
conds  of  infenfibility,  is,  I  think,  in  his  fa- 
vour, fmce  he  feels  not,  or  at  leaft  obfcurely, 
what  he  now  receives. 

We  find  this  a  wife  provifion  of  nature  on 
all  occafions,  where  pain  becomes  exceflive, 
and  irritates  the  fyftem  too  much  :  here  the 
powers  of  life,  as  it  were,  are  at  once  fuf- 
pended,  and  an  interval  of  infenfibility  fol- 
lows, whereby,  like  fleep,  perhaps,  to  the 
wearied  fyftem,  it  is  in  fome  meafure  re- 
cruited, and  rendered  capable  of  withftanding 
the  threatening  danger.    In  this  fenfe  a  flight 

deliquum 
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deliquium  is  far  from  being  alarming ;  It  only 
becomes  fo  by  its  duration  :  befides,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  ftimulus  of  flagellation  is  one 
of  the  beft  means  of  recalling  the  patient 
back  to  fenfibility.  In  flighter  cafes,  then,  of 
deliquium  the  punifhment  need  not  be  inter- 
rupted ;  a  few  more  flripes  will  bring  the  fuf- 
ferer  again  to  himfelf,  and  prove  that  all  our 
fears  of  danger  were  groundlefs^ 

Yet  cenfure  me  not  for  want  of  humanity 
when  I  fay  fo  ;  it  will  appear  by  and  by,  that 
my  motive  is  very  different.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  deliquium  continues,  and  he  cannot 
be  roufed  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  feconds,  or  if  he 
turns  cold,  I  always  look  on  it  as  attended 
with  danger.  When  I  obferve  him  fweat 
profufely  on  the  face,  as  I  have  fometimes 
feen,  I  likewife  look  on  his  fufferings  as  fe- 
vere ;  and  her^  1  think  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  attend  well  to  the  confequences. 

Soldiers,  during  their  punifhment,  never 
fail  to  call  frequently  for  drink ;  and  they 
fliould  always  be  indulged  in  this  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  their  wiflies ;  for  it  is  the  fame  now, 
as  we  find  it  in  fome  kinds  of  fevers  ;  the  great 
wafte  of  liquids  from  an  increafed  adion  of  the 
heart,  and  from  irritation,  together  with  the 
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violent  efTcsrts  ufed  by  yociferation,-  as  long  as 
they  are  able,  and  toffing  to  get  loofe,  de- 
mand a  fupply,  which "  in  fome  meafnre  re- 
frelhes  them,  and  mitigates  their  pain;  If 
refufed  this,  which  the  wants  of  nature  now 
loudly  call  for,  they  muft-  -bear  a  double 
load  ;  the  pain  of  the  whip,  and  the  added 
uneafinefs  of  thirft  ;  indeed,  we  fhould  look 
on  the  punifhment  as  a  fevere  paroxyfm,  or 
temporary  fever  ;  with  regard  to  the  pulfe,  I 
never  could  depend  on  it  in  fuch  cafes  ;  this 
will  appear  evident  when  we  confider  the  liga- 
Jures  upon  the  extremities,  which,  if  they  do 
'not  alter,  at  jeaft  impede  free  circulation. 

If  the  deliquium  continues  beyond  the  time 
fpecified  above,  the  punifhment  fhould  be 
fufpended  a  little,  and  drink  adminiftered, 
which  fhould  always  be  in  readinefs,  with  the 
ufe  of  fome  other  ftimuli,  fuch  as  throwing 
cold  water  on  the  face,  holding  ftrong  vola- 
tile falts  to  the  nofe,  rubbing  fome  volatile 
alkaline  fpirits  on  the  temples,  &c.  and  at  the 
fame  time  carefully  obferving  the  ftate  of  the 
eyes.  In  a  true  fainting,  thefe  are  infenfible 
to  the  flimulus  of  light ;  nor  are  they  affe^led 
by  threatening  danger,  fuch  as  making  an  aY-, 
tempt  to  rufh  the  finger  into  them,  and  the 
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like ;  the  fame  may  be  faid  refpefting  con* 
vulfions.  The  eyes  will  remain  motionlefs, 
nor  will  the  pupil  contra<ft  and  dilate  by  fti^ 
muli  that  were  wont  to  affect  them.  For  in-* 
ftance,  if  the  head  be  now  turned  up  towards 
the  fun,  the  light,  though  too  great  for  a 
healthy  eye,  will  not  induce  any  contraction 
in  the  pupil.  I  have,  however,  fometimes 
feen  convulfions  feigned  as  well  as  faintings ; 
it  is  neceffary  therefore  to  be  on  our  guard. 
But  this  will,  in  general,  guide  us  in  forming 
our  opinion  of  the  degree  of  the  delinquent's 
fufferings,  and  affift  us  in  knowing  when  the 
cafe  is  attended  with  danger,  or  when  little  or 
none  is  to  be  apprehended. 

Should  the  offence  be  fuch,  that  the  com- 
manding officer  thinks  it  his  duty  for  the  good 
of  the  fervice,     and  the  difcipline  and  cha- 

*  The  following  anecdote  is  told  as  true,  and  will  Ihow 
how  beneficial  to  the  fervice,  and  fafety,  perhaps,  of  the 
army,  occafional  feverity  to  individuals  may  prove. 

During  the  late  war  in  America — a  grenadier  ftruck  Cap- 
tain Bofcawen  ;-i-a  court-martial  adjudged  him  a  thoufand 
lalhes ;  which  fentence  was  fo  perfcftly  difapproved  of,  that 
General  Howe  ordered  it  to  be  torn,  and  the  man  to  be  fcnt 
fcack  to  England. 

In  a  few  days  another  officer  was  flruek,  from  an  idea  the 
thing  would  be  paffed  over. — But  mark  the  difference — in 
three  hours  (fays  the  anecdote)  tht  man  iwj  hangal — there 
was  ao  more  ftriking. 
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ra(£ter  of  the  regiment,  perhaps  the  fafety  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  as  well  as  for  an 
example  to  deter  others  from  the  commifTion 
of  fuch  offences,  to  have  the  whole.  infli<£tecl, 
that  the  court-martial  had  adjudged  him  to 
undergo,  whether  at  twice  or  thrice  ;  if  the 
furgeon  is  of  opinion  he  can  bear  it  without 
rifque  of  danger  to  his  life,  let  him,  by  all 
means,  receive  the  whole  at  once.  I  advife 
this  from  principles  of  humanity  ;  for  it  will 
fave  the  unhappy  man  a  great  deal  of  addi^ 
tional  fuffering. 

Let  us  fuppofe  him  taken  down  at  the  end 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred 
laflies  ;  and  that  his  fentence  was  a  thoufand ; 
all  which  he  mull  receive,  whether  at  two,, 
three,  or  more  times,  before  he  is  releafed 
from  confinement.  This,  abfolutely  fpeak- 
ing,  is  giving  him  far  more  pain  than  the 
court-martial  intended,  unlefs  they  had  par- 
ticularly fpecified,  in  their  minutes,  that  he 
was  to  receive  them  in  this  divided  manner. 
This  we  fhall  be  eafily  able  to  prove. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  Surgeon  orders  him 
down;  tTiat  he  is  conveyed  either  to  the 
Guard-houfe  or  Hofpital ;  is  daily  drefled  till 
the  wounds  are  healed, and  anew cuticleformed', 
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whicli  may  be  in  a  month  or  five  weeks.  He 
is  now  become  able  to  wear  his  clothes  ;  yet, 
perhaps,  fcarcely  able  to  fuffer  the  weight  and 
fridiion  of  his  crofs-belts,  or  the  prefTure  of 
his  hammerfack  ;  the  parts  are  as  yet  red  and 
tender,  notwithftanding  he  is  ordered  a  fecond 
time  to  the  halberds ;  and  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  hundred  more,  is  a  fecond  time  taken 
down,  cured  as  before  ;  a  third  time  brought 
there,  and  fo  on,  till  the  whole  punifliment  be 
inflid:ed. 

Thofe  who  confider  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man body,  will  readily  allow,  that  the  fecond 
part  of  his  punifhment  muft  coft  him  at  leaft 
double  the  pain  of  the  firft.  To  illuftrate 
this  to  fuch  as  are  lefs  acquainted  with  medical 
fubjeds,  we  defire  them  only  to  refledt  on  the 
pain  they  felt  from  a  cut  finger,  or.  leg,  after 
the  wound  is  newly  cicatrifed,  and  the  dref-^ 
fings  are  laid  afide.  They  will  agree  with  me, 
that  they  felt  a  tenfold  fenfibility  in  the  part  to 
what  it  ufed  to  poffefs.  The  very  air  affefts 
it ;  and  a  fmall  injury  at  this  time,  before  the 
cuticle  thickens,  and  the  part  ftrengthens, 
fuch  as  a  trifling- blow,  which  on  other  occa- 
iions  would  not  give  uncafmefs,  gives  now 
cxquifite  pain.    Even  more  blood  velTels,  as 
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Well  as  nerves,  feem  now  to  be  formed  m  tlie 
part  than  it  was  endowed  with  before,  which 
age  will  obliterate  as  the  cuticle  condenfes* 
We  obferve  this  take  place  in  the  infant  ftate* 
Youth  polTefles  many  blood  vefTels,  as  well 
as  nerves,  which  in  riper  years  collapfe  anu 
difappear.  This  is  evident  from  the  florid 
countenance  of  youth,  compared  with  the 
wrinkles  and  pallid  appearance  of  age. 

Some  will  probably  explain  this  from  the 
ballance  falling  on  the  venous  fyftem.  Ana- 
tomical injecStions,  however,  demonftrate  in- 
numerable vefTels  in  the  infant,  that  cannot 
be  fhewn  at  a  late  period  of  life.  As  nerves 
are  always  found  to  accompany  arteries,  the 
better  to  communicate  that  reciprocal  a<5tion 
•which  they  exert  on  each  other,  and  by 
which  their  fundions  are  more  completely 
performed,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  many 
of  thefe  are  obliterated  alfo,  as  being  no  longer 
neceflary.  This  at  leaft  we  are  certain  of, 
that  age  is  very  far  from  being  fo  mobile  as 
youth.  The  blunted  paffions,  the  ftifFened 
motions  of  the  body,  and  hardnefs  of  each 
fibre  ;  nay,  a  thoufand  things  unite  to -con- 
firm it. 
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Can  a  young  animal  of  any  fpecies  bear 
the  fame  fatigue,  pain,  or  cold,  as  one  that 
is  arrived  to  maturity  ?  We  fee  children  fuffer 
confiderably  in  a  degree  of  cold  from  which 
a  grown  perfon  would  feel  no  inconvenience. 
In  like  manner  we  obferve  them  fuffer  greatly 
from  a  chaftifement,  inflided  for  fome  fault, 
which  would  fcarcely  be  felt,  much  lefs 
complained  of  by  an  adult.  It  is  exactly  the 
fame  with  the  foldier  carried  a  fecond  time 
to  the  halberds  before  his  late  wounds  have 
been  properly  united,  or  the  new  cuticle  pro- 
perly condenfed  by  age.  This  part  is  juft  in 
the  ftate  of  a  child's  body  ;  /.  e.  it  is  endowed 
with  far  greater  fenfiblity  from  its  recent 
growth,  than  it  will  be  fome  months  after- 
■vyards  :  it  is  no  wonder  then  if  he  now  fuffers 
in  proportion. 

We  know,  that  if  a  part  of  the  body  in 
health  be  covered  fome  time,  it  becomes  more 
delicate  and  fenfible  :  for  inftance,  the  hands. 
Suppofc  on  one  hand  a  glove  be  daily  and 
nightly  worn  only  a  few  months,  and  the 
other  allowed  to  remain  bare ;  take  off  the 
glovf ,  and  expofe  the  hand  to  the  air,  it  will 
feel  the  cold  much  more  feverely  than  the 
other  that  remained  uncovered.    It  is  the 
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fame,  then,  in  the  cafe  above.  The  pam 
punifhed  have  been  long  defended  by  double 
coverings,  and  foftening  and  lubricating 
dre/Tings  to  favour  the  re-Union  ;  all  this  muft 
furely  add  to  its  fenfibility ;  but  it  feems  ob- 
vious, and  needs  no  farther  illuftratioui 

Yet  as  this  train  of  reafoning  may  be  re- 
jedled  by  fome,  however  clear  it  may  appear^ 
we  fhall  prove  the  fa£t,  that  more  veiTels  do 
exift  in  parts  newly  cicatrized,  than  in  others 
where  no  injury  has  been  lately  received.  Dn 
Monro  has  made  experiments  with  this  very 
view,  one  of  which  was  on  a  pig,  the  part 
was  cut  out  after  it  healed,  and  injedied  ;  an 
account  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  his 
obfervations  on  the  nerv^ous  fyftem..  Aftet 
relating  the  experiment,  the  learned  author 
concludes,  "  I  will  now  add^  that  in  calli^ 
"  cicatrices,  of  acretions,  there  are  number- 
"  lefs  new  formed  velTels,  filled  in  the  living 
*'  animal  with  red  blood,  and  which  can 
"  readily  be  injected*." 

Now  it  muft  appear  from  all  this,  that  if 
the  delinquent  be  taken  down,  cured  of  his 
woundS)  and  immediately  after  tied  up  again^ 
he  fufFcrs  a  punifhment  equal  to  the  whole 

*  Vid.  Obf.  on  Nerv.  Syftem,  p.  86. 
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each  time,  fhould  he  be  tied  up  ever  fo  often. 
Surely  this  is  what  the  court-martial  never 
intended  ;  and  is  a  cruelty  the  Surgeon 
ought  to  point  out,  and  endeavour  to  guard 
againft,  by  explaining  the  reafon,  if  the 
officers  be  unacquainted  with  it. 

The  danger  of  recovery  after  a  thoufand 
lafhes  is,  I  own,  vaftly  greater  than  that  from 
two  or  three  hundred  ;  but  I  am  ftill  of  opi- 
nion, there  is  little  difference  in  the  fum  of 
the  abfolute  pain,  if  given  at  once. 

Hall,  was  fentenced  to  receive  five  hundred 
lafhes  for  houfe-breakingi  He  got  four  hun- 
dred of  them  before  he  was  taken  dow' n  ;  and 
in  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks  was  judged  able  to 
fuflain  the  remainder  of  his  punifhment,  as 
his  back  was  entirely  fkinned  over.  The  firft 
^wenty-five  of  this  fecond  part  tore  the  young 
flefli  more  than  the  former  four  hundred,  the 
blood  pouring  at  the  fame  time  in  ftreams,- 
as  if  a  number  of  veins  had  been  opened  j  by 
the  time  he  got  feventy-five,  his  back  was  ten 
times  more  cut  by  the  cats  than  w^ith  his 
former  four  hundred,  fo  that  it  Avas  thought 
prudent  to  remit  the  remaining  twenty-five, 
and  take  him  down, 
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For  fome  days  afterwards  h-Q  complamed 
grievoufly,  and  declared  that  his  former  paia 
was  trifling  to  what  he  fuffered  now.  Other  ex- 
amples might  be  added  ;  but  to  multiply  fuch- 
,  is  difagreeable.  This  cafe,  however,  was  fa 
evident,  that  all  the  ofhcers  prefent  at  this, 
part  of  the  punifhment  remarked  it,  while  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  a  man  of  great  humanity^ 
whifpered  in  my  ear,  to  order  him  down  at 
the  above  number.  In  this  infl:ance,  the 
copious  flow  of  blood  ifliiung  forth  at  every 
lafh,  evidently  proved  an  encreafe  of  blood- 
velTels  in  the  new  cicatrized  parts. 

When  the  Surgeon  finds  it  incumbent  on 
himfelf  to  take  a  man  down,  becaufe  it  is  his 
opinion  he  is  in  danger,  he  ought  as  carefully 
to  reprefent  the  feverity  of  a  fecond  or  third 
punifhment,andendeavour,ifpoflrible,to  procure 
the  man's  releafe.  This  he  may  do  privately, 
without  its  being  known  to  the  delinquent  from 

what  fource  his  pardon  comes  ;  for  it  is  better 
that  mercy  fhould  feem  to  proceed  always  from 
the  commanding  oflicer,  whofe  duty  it  is  to 
keep  the  privates  in  due  fubjevStion,  and  froni 
villainous  ac^lions,  than  from  any  other.  This 
clemency  may  have  a  proper  qEcOl  on  feme, 
aud  from  a  fenfe  of  gratitude  make  theni  ' 
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behave  well,  while  it  will,  at  the  fame  time, 
gain  him  a  good  name  in  the  regiment.  Yet, 
we  confefs,  the  evil-difpofed  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  fuch  mild  treatment,  and  commit 
bad  adtions  through  hopes  of  experiencing 
limilar  mercy  *. 

From  the  reafon  adduced  in  fupport  of  my 
opinion,  that  a  foldier  fhould  not  be  taken 
down  till  all  his  punifliment  be  given,  except 
when  the  cafe  is  "urgent,  or  when  he  has  rea- 
fon to  hope  the  delinquent  will  be  forgiven 
what  remains,  which  will  be  known  from 
his  general  character,  and  the  nature  of  the 
crime  ;  none,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  accufe  me 
of  inhumanity.  My  advice  is  furely  calculated 
to  obviate,  as  much  as  poflible,  both  inhu- 
manity and  cruelty.  For  though  the  popu- 
lace, who  are  often  prefent  at  punifhments, 
and  as  often,  on  thefe  occafions,  troublefome, 
may  not  fee  this,  nor  comprehend  the  reafon, 
yet  he  that  reflects  muft  acknowledge  its  truth, 
and  its  falutary  tendency. 

Another  thing  which  the  Surgeon  fhould 
keep  in  view,  in  performing  this  difagreeable 
duty,  is,  the  form  of  the  fufferer's  body  ;  the 

*  An  inftance  of  which  we  have  already  related  in  the 
jinecdote  relative  to  General  Howe  and  the  grenadier. 
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make  of  his  fibre,  and  ftrength  of  his  confli- 
tution.  This  is  a  very  material  thing,  and 
without  fuch  attention,  he  may  be  guilty  of 
great  errors.  I  need  not  tell  him  how  much 
this  varies  in  individuals ;  nay,  fo  much,  that 
perhaps,  no  two  on  earth  are  in  this  refped 
exadtly  fimilar. 

Some  are  of  a  more  robuft,  fome  of  a  more 
delicate  make  ;  fome  from  this  endowed  with 
great  fenfibility,  others  again  far  lefs  fenfible  ; 
he  muft  never  let  this  efcape  his  penetration. 
Experience  in  making  obfervations,  and  com- 
paring the  difference  of  the  form  of  the  body 
in  different  men,  will  enable  him  to  judge  in 
this  necelTary  part.  Men.  of  red  or" fair  hair, 
with  ruddy  complexions,  and  of  a  fmall,  or 
tall  and  genteel  ihape,  or  that  are  plethoric  ; 
men  of  a  fcrophulous  habit,  or  fuch  as  have 
a  tendency  to  difeafes  in  the  cheft,  or  are 
conftitutionally  weak ;  will  be  more  affected 
by  a  given  number  of  lafhes,  than  a  man  of 
a  hard  denfe  fibre,  with  three  times  the  num- 
ber. 

The  way  of  life,  /.  e.  the  trade  they  have 
been  bred  to,  unlefs  they  have  long  left  it 
off,  may  add  to  this.  Taylors,  for  inftance, 
■vvho  are  inuch  confined  within  doors  at  their 
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employment  in  the  armv,  are  more  delicate 
and  tender  than  thofe  who  are  always  in  the 
open  air. 

Edwards,  in  the  end  of  17S1,  was  fen- 
tenced  to  receive  fifty  lalhes  j  he  had  got 
drunk,  and  other\vife  mifbehaved.  In  the 
armv  tliis  number  is  accounted  next  to 
nothing.  So  much,  however,  did  this  fmall 
puniihment  affedt  him,  that  notwithftanding 
eveiy  degree  of  attention  to  his  cure,  it  was 
upwai  ds  of  three  months  before  he  could  bear 
his  crofs-belts,  or  even  move  his  arms  to 
work.  Perhaps  fifty  more  would  have  ren- 
dered his  life  in  moft  imminent  danger ;  he 
was  of  a  thin,  tall,  genteel  lhape ;  his  hair 
black,  but  foft,  woolly,  and  thin  on  his 
head,  with  a  fkin  remarkably  white  and 
fmooth  ;  he  was  a  taylor. 

Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  dark,  or 
brown  complexion,  of  black  hard  hair,  or 
hair  of  a  reddilh  brown,  and  curled,  are 
generally  of  a  robuft  conftitution.  I  mean 
here,  perlcns  of  adult  age ;  though  may 
obferv^e  the  fame  difference  almoft  in  infancy 
by  comparing  fimilar  ages,  but  not  fo  fully 
marked.  Men  who  have  much  hair  on  their 
bodies,  are  ftronger  than  thofe  who  have  little 
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■  or  none.  In  a  word,  thofe  of,  or  tending  to 
the  melancholic  temperament,  are  always 
ftronger  and  abler  to  bear  puniftiment  than 
the  fanguine,  or  choleric  ;  as  alfo  men  of 
large  bones,  and  their  mufcular  parts  equally 
fiirnillicd.  I  fliould  be  afraid  to  punifh  a 
perfon  of  a  leucophlegmatic  habit,  fo  much 
as  the  melancholic.  .  Though  the  fhades  of 
temperament  gradually  Aide  into  each  other, 
yet  enough  may  be  obferved  to  affift  us  iii 
forming  our  opinion  with  regard  to  the  fum 
of  punifliment  men  in  the  army  can  fuftain 
without  danger, 

Burch,  a  grenadier,  received  three  hundred 
lafhes  for  defertion,  in  Auguft,  1782.  He 
bore  this  punifhment  without  the  fmalleft 
groan,  or  ever  moving  from  the  moment  he . 
was  tied  up  till  he  was  taken  down* ;  nor 

was 

*  Some,  however,  do  not  complain,  through  what  may, 
perhaps,  be  called  fomething  like  fortitude. — In  a  public 
paper  I  lately  found  the  following  anecdote  ;  whether  it  will 
apply  here,  I  cannot  tell.  "  It  is  not  long  fince,"  fays  this 
account,  "  in  France,  a  foldier  received  two  hundred  laflies 
without  fiinching ;  the  officer,  therefore,  ordered,  the  fufilier 
to  ftop,  and  ftabbed  the  foldier  with  his  fword — the  foldier 
dropped,  and  in  the  moment  of  dying,  faid — "  thank  God." 

Lately,  in  England,  not  far  from  the  Metropolis,  fays  tho 
fame  account,  a  foldier  received  four  hundred  laflies,  he  too, 

ftorned 
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was  he  fo  much  cut  as  I  have  feen  others 
with  much  lefs  ;  for  inftance,  m  the  laft  ex- 
ample. He  was  about  forty  years  of  age, 
five  feet  ten  inches  and  an  half  high,  with  a 
proportionable  thicknefs  ;  not  corpulent,  but 
had  large  bones,  and  of  an  athletic  make  ; 
his  ikin  of  a  hard  firm  texture  ;  and  on  the 
whole,  what  may  be  properly  called,  a  robuft 
man.  He  had  alfo  been  in  the  army  eleven 
years,  part  of  which  he  ferved  in  the  Weft 
Indies. 

Serjeant,  a  grenadier,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  following  0(5lober,  received  two  hundred 
lafhes  for  theft,  yet  he  was  not  fomuch 
as  cut  by  this  punifhment.  He  was  tall,  ap- 
peared even  lean,  fibres  hard,  and  fkin  brown. 
His  back  was  only  blackened,  and  the  vefTels 
beneath  the  Ikin  a  little  lacerated,  as  appeared 
from  this  colour,  which  proceeded  from  ex- 
travafated  blood  ;  but  the  thicknefs  and  den- 
fity  of  the  cuticle  prevented  it  from  being 
'  cut ;  yet  the  lafhes  were  given  with  as  much 
force  as  the  drummers,  who  were  ftrong  men, 

fcorned  to  fiinch  for  fome  time,  till  by  a  moll  dreadful  repeti- 
tion of  ftripes,  he  groaned,  and  died. — What  a  pity  there 
fhculd  be  (if  there  really  is)  a  neceflity  for  fuch  horrid 
punifliment  I 

could 
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could  apply.  The  Adjutant  of  the  regiment, 
on  my  mentioning  how  little  effedl  the  punifli- 
ment  had  on  the  man,,  declared  to  me,  that 
though  he  had  ferved  moft  of  his  life  in  the 
army,  he  never  faw  lafhes,  as  he  phrafed  it, 
better  laid  on.  This  man  was  of  a  llrong 
fibre,  dark  black  hair,  hard  and  crifped  ;  fix 
feet  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  and  twenty- 
feven  years  of  age,  had  been  feven  years 
in  the  army.  I  mention  the  length  of 
fervice,  becaufe  when  inured  to  the  life  of  a 
foldier,  they  bear  its  viciffitudes  much  better ; 
and  punifhments  I  term  one  of  them. 

Sheppard,  received  five  hundred  laflies  for 
houfe-breaking,  and  was  entirely  well  in 
three  weeks.  Hall,  who  was  his  companion 
in  this  acllion,  and  fuffered  at  the  fame  time, 
was  fix  weeks  before  he  recovered  from  his 
four  hundred,  and  his  feventy-five  given  af^ 
terwards,  made  him  an  object  of  great  diftrefs. 
The  difference  of  thefe  two  in  conftitution 
was  remarkable,  and  eafily  difcerned,  even  by 
thofe  of  no  medical  judgment.  Had  Shep- 
pard received  one  thoufand,  his  punifliment 
"Vvould  not  have  been  equal  to  the  others  at 
four  hundred  ;  he  was  fit  for  duty,  we  find, 
gfter  his  five  hundred,  in  half  the  time, 

Henley^ 
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Henley,  for  defertion,  received  only  two 
hundred,  but  this  was  more  to  him  than  fif- 
teen hundred  would  have  been  to  this  man. 
The  head  of  the  deltoid,  the  longiffimus  dorfi, 
the  trapezius,  and  other  mufcles  in  the  way 
of  the  cats  were  greatly  injured.  When  the 
wounds  were  cleaned,  and  the  fkin  and 
bruifed  parts  had  fuppurated  off,  the  fpine 
below  the  trapezius,  and  part  of  the  fcapula 
were  laid  bare.  I  never  had  feen  fo  much  of 
the  mufcular  parts  deftroyed,  in  any  cafe  from 
punilhment,  before.  His  ftature  was  fmall, 
about  five  feet  two  inches  ;  his  fhape  propor- 
tionably  delicate  and  flender ;  his  bones  very 
fmall  ;  his  body  lean  ;  his  hair  a  fair  brown, 
thinly  covering  his  head,  foft,  lank,  and  with- 
out the  fmalleft  curl.  He  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  and  had  only  been  three  months 
in  the  fervice, 

A  few  days  after  he  received  his  punlfli- 
ment,  he  was  feized  with  an  inflammation  in 
his  throat,  which  foon  went  off,  but  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  lofs  of  motion  in  the  lower  extre- 
mities, which  was  upwards  of  a  fortnight 
before  it  could  be  removed.  A  large  abfcefs 
formed  below  his  left  fhoulder,  and  con- 
fiderably  lower  than  where  the  cats  had  cut 

him  : 
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him  ;  viz.  about  the  fixth  rib,  and  towards 
their  infertion  into  the  fpine. 

On  the  fourteenth  day,  after  his  punifh- 
ment,  I  opened  it,  from  which  ifTued  more 
than  two  pounds  of  pus,  mixed  with  blood ; 
before  it  was  opened,  its  bulk  was  as  large  as 
the  crown  of  a  hat.  I  attributed  the  want  of 
motion  in  his  limbs  to  the  inflammation  of  the 
abfcefs,  and  I  may  likewife  place  his  recovery 
to  the  removal  of  the  pus.  Had  it  made  its 
way  through  the  intercoftals,  and  thence  into 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ;  or  had  the  inflam- 
mation reached  the  lungs,  the  cafe  might  have 
ended  in  a  hedic  fever,  and  death.  It  was 
upwards  of  feven  months  before  he  was 
fo  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  do  his 
duty. 

This  cafe  alone,  is  fufficient  to  point  out 
the  necefliity  of  paying  due  attention  to  the 
fl^rength  and  conftitution  in  foldiers  punifli- 
ments.  To  contend  that  all  can  bear  five 
hundred,  or  a  thoufand  ftripes,  becaufe  fome 
are  found  to  fuftain  them  without  much 
danger,  would  be  as  abfurd,  as  to  contend, 
that  becaufe  one  man  has  efcaped  death  in  the 
midft  of  an  engagement,  all  will  do  the 
fame. 

4  During 
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.  During  the  time  of  punifliment,  we  fome- 
times  obferve  the  back  tumify  confiderably ; 
in  the  more  delicate,  it  puffs  up  under  the 
cats,  in  a  very  fliort  time,  and  to  a  great 
degree.  I  have  frequently  noted  this,  and  it 
is  one  of  my  characteriftic  marks  of  a  tender 
habit ;  it  is  a  fure  fign  of  a  laxity  of  fibre. 
This  fhould  not  be  overlooked  in  the  quantum 
of  the  punifhment,  even  ihould  fome  of  thofe 
marks,  already  mentioned,  be  abfent,  or  at 
leaft  doubtful.  The  robuft  feldom  fwell,  with 
a  moderate  punifhm.ent.  In  fuch  delicate 
habits,  inflammations,  and  large  fuppurations 
enfue. 

Jones,  a  grenadier,  was  punifhed  in  De- 
cember 1782  :  The  tumefadion  took  place 
to  a  high  degree,  and  it  was  with  no  fmall 
difBculty  it  could  be  difcuffed.  Dale,  who 
was  puniflied  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing month,  was,  in'  this  refped,  ftill  worfe.' 
For  upwards  of  a  fortnight  he  loft  the  ufe  of 
his  limbs. 

In  difcufling  thefe  inflammations,  when  it 
is  practicable,  I  have  fucceeded  beft  by  the 
liniment  :  faponis.  The  inflammation  ge- 
nerally takes  place  below  the  lacerations ; 
fometimes  as  low  down  as  the  laft  vertebraj 
'       .  of 
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of  the  back  ;  and  In  one  cafe  the  gluteus  was 
llightly  afFc(5ted.  It  is  produced  by  the  great 
quantity  of  extravafated  blood,  which  falls 
from  the  wounds  above,  and  from  the  great 
degree  of  excitement  in  the  neighbouring 
veflels,  communicated  by  the  injury  which 
the  contiguous  parts  fuftain. 

When  this  tumefadtion,  during  punifh- 
ment,  is  obferved  to  take  place  to  any  great 
degree,  the  foldier  fhould  be  taken  down  ; 
it  portends  danger  in  proceeding  farther^.  Such 
was  the  cafe  with  this  unfortunate  man.  I 
had  never  obferved  the  tumefa(fl:ion  fo  great 
with  the  fame  number  of  ftripes.  He  was  of 
low  ftature  ;  fkin  white  and  foft ;  indeed  he 
had  very  nearly  fallen  a  martyr  to  the  punifli- 
ment.  An  abfcefs,  fuch  as  already  defcribed, 
formed  in  the  fmall  of  the  back,  by  the  fall- 
ing down  of  the  extravafated  blood,  between 
the  mufcles,  and  dorfal  vertebras,  after  it  was 
opened,  and  almod  cured,  a  fecond,  ftili 
lower  down  took  place,  viz.  about  the  laft  of 
the  dorfal  vertebras  ;  thefe  produced  a  fevere 
fever  of  feveral  weeks  duration,  and  the  co- 
pious difcharge,  which  continued  long,  re- 
duced him  to  a  mere  fkeleton. 

We 
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We  muft  not  omit  giving  fome  hints  here 
relative  to  tying  the  delinquent  to  the  hal- 
berds. This  is  generally  performed  by  the 
Drum-major,  and  the  Punifhers,  over  whom, 
he  prefides.  But  I  am  of  opinion  the  Sur- 
geon fliould  infpedt  the  whole.  He  fliould 
fee  that  the  arms,  which  are  generally  ftretched 
above  the  head,  and  tied  about  the  wrifts  to 
the  halberds,  be  neither  too  tightly  bound,  nor 
over  ftretched.  The  fame  fhould  be  obferved 
of  the  cords  that  faften  his  thighs.  1  have 
feerx  inconveniences  arife  from  want  of  atten- 
tion to  this  article,  where  the  hands  above 
the  ligatures,  from  the  ftoppage  of  circulation, 
have  turned  black,  and  remained  numb,  and 
cold,  for  upwards  of  a  week  afterwards  ;  this 
accident  will  follow,  when  a  man  is  injudi- 
cioufly  bound,  fo  that  he  hangs,  as  it  were, 
by  the  hands.  The  thighs  ought  to  be  con- 
fiderably  tighter  bound  than  the  hands,  be- 
caufe  it  more  efFe(Stually  prevents  fwinglng, 
which  is  always  prejudicial,  and  renders  the 
punlfhment  both  more  fevere,  and  attended 
with  greater  hazard. 

But  if  the  cords  be  too  loofe,  it  is  as  bad ; 
for  room  is  now  allowed  for  fwinging,  and 
leaping  about,  to  avoid,  if  poflible,  the  ftrokcs, 

whereby 
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whereby  It  Is  out  of  the  power  of  the  Pti- 
nilher  to  give  them  on  the  parts  where  he  is 
diredled,  and  is  often  the  caufe  to  the  Drum- 
mer himfelf  of  fome  ftripeS  for  not  doing  his 
duty  with  more  exadtnefs.  By  this  means^ 
the  Cats  falling  on  improper  parts  Of  the 
body,  may  prove  dangerous  ;  if  too  low,  af-. 
feeling  the  ribs,  it  is  bad  ;  it  is  too  near  the 
vital  parts  ;  if  too  high,  on  the  neck,  or  even 
twifting  round  on  the  breaft,  it  is  not  lefs  in- 
convenient ;  nay,  what  is  worfe,  by  their 
fwinging,  I  have  feen  the  cheeks  cutj  and 
the  eyes  in  danger.  The  poflibility  of  lofing 
an  eye  in  this  manner  is  very  clear ;  ,  for  it 
would  be  a  thoufand  to  one  if  the  fight  could 
be  preferved  after  an  accidental  ftroke  from 
th^  Cats,  They  fhould  then  be  admonilhed 
before  the  punifhment  commences,  to  ftand 
as  firm  as  poflible  ;  for,  as  they  cannot  avoid 
the  fentence  of  the  court-martial,  the  more 
they  tofs,  the  greater  is  their  punifliment.  To 
ftand y^///-,as  they  term  it,  faves  pain,  not  only  to 
themfelves,  but  feveral  ftripes  to  the  poor  fel- 
lows, who  are  obliged  to  execute  the  fentence*". 

Anderfon,  was  punifhed  in  April  1783. 
He  behaved  ftubbornly,  and  would  not  per- 

VoL.  II.  E  Init 

•  The  Adjutant  charges  the  Drum- major,  and  often  en- 
forces it  by  a  ftrokc  of  his  ratan,  to  make  the  Drummers  do 

their 
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niit  himfeif  to  be  fo  well  bound  as  it  was  Tie-' 
ceilary ;  the  cords  that  bound  him  were  too 
loofe  ;  he  had  too  much  room  to  fwing  ;  and 
all  the  accidents  I  have  mentioned,  except  the 
injury  to  his  eyes,  took  place ;  the  Cats 
plaited  round  his  neck,  and  even  cut  his 
cheeks.  The  Punilhers  were  obliged  to  flop, 
and  bind  him  firmer.  We  fee  then,  a  medium 
is  to  be  obferved  in  this  affair. 

The  Surgeon's  attention  fhould  likewife  be 
turned  to  the  parts  on  which  the  cats  fall. 
The  mode  of  punifhing,  in  general,  is,  for 
each  Drummer,  appointed  on  this  duty,  to 
give  twenty-five  ftrokes  in  turn,  till  the  fuf» 
ferer  be  ordered  down.  Some  of  them  ftrikc 
with  more  judgment  than  others  ;  the  furgeon 
fhould  attend  to  this,  and  caution  them  to 
let  their  flrokes  fall  on  the  fhoulders,  yet  not 
on  the  neck.  To  punifh  fo  low  down  as  the 
ribs  fhould  be  religioufly  avoided  ;  it  is  not  a 
little  dangerous ;  the  heart,  lungs,  and  other 
noble  vifcera  are  too  contiguous,  and  will  be 
^  affeded  in  proportion. 

Let  as  little  new  fkin  as  poffible  be  wounded, 
for  the  reafon  already  given,  that  the  cutis,  cu- 
ticle, &c.  are  endowed  with  great  fenfibility.  I 

trembled 

their  duty  ;  hc  in  return,  flrikes  thePuniftier,  \vho,if  he  isable,  i? 
compelled  to  add  force  to  his  next  ftroke  on  the  delinquent. 
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tfembled  always  for  the  unhappy  fufferer,wh€ft 
a  left-handed  drummer,  punifhed  in  turn,  with 
thofe  ufuig  the  rights  His  ftrokes  cut  exactly 
acrofs  thofe  given  before  him,  arid  by  this 
means j  both  more  mufcular  fubftance^.and  new 
ikin  was  torn.  The  floughs,  that  fupputate  of? 
m  the  Gourfe  of  the  cure,  are  always  deeper ^ 
and  the  patient,  of  courfe,  longer  of  Recovery*  - 
I  could  wifh  to  exclude  fuch  men,  for  the  fake 
of  the  fufferer ;  at  leaft,I  would  eltimate  twenty- 
five  fuch  ftrokes  at  fifty  of  thofe  given  by  right-* 
handed  punifhers  j  for  I  am  confident  they  do 
him  more  injury  than  fifty,  where  the  cuts  lie 
all  one  way* 

Since,  froni  the  nature'  of  the  Surgeon*^ 
duty,  and  the  military  laws,  he  has  fo  great  a 
fliare  in  punifhments,  1  muft  not  omit  ailo- 
ther  caution  he  is  to  obferve  ;  that  is,  the  fize 
and  weight  of  the  cats.  The  cords  ftiould  be 
fmall,  by  which  means  they  will  cut  cleaner, 
and  bruife  lefs  ;  nor  fhould  the  fame  cat  be 
long  ufed  at  one  punifhment ;  for  by  the  ad* 
ditional  weight  of  blood,  with  which  they  are 
loaded,  the  fe verity  of  each  fttoke  is  greatly 
augmented  ;  they  fall  now  on  the  fufFerer'3 
back,  like  fo  many  fails^  to  ufe  the  poor  men*9 
own  exprelTion.  They  have  often  afterwards, 
on  my  dreffing  them,  declared,  that  one 

E  2  ftrokc 
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ftroke  from  a  cat  loaded  with  blood,  gave 
them  more  pain  than  four  from  a  dry  one  j  it 
is  evident  it  muft  be  fo. 

It  is  often,  from  thence,  that  large  and 
dangerous  inflammations  take  placCj  and 
thofe  dreadful  fuppurations  already  mentioned. 
In  two  cafes,  where  thefe  fuppurations  were 
large,  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  dif- 
charge,  I  not  only  dreaded  a  hed:ic,  but  a  cor- 
rofion  of  the  ends  of  the  ribs,  conne<5ted  with 
the  fpine,  even  from  the  top  of  the  trape- 
zius, to  the  extremity  of  the  latifTimus  dorfi. 

Sinufes  always  form  here,  and  extend  on 
every  fide,  running  far  beyond  where  the 
cutis  is  wounded  ;  the  cellular  fubftance  is  aU 
ways  corroded,  and  melted  down,  and  the 
cutis  with  its  cuticle  left  detached  ;  fo  that  by 
lifting  it  up  with  the  forceps,  to  fyringe  the 
parts  below,  we  can  fee  down  from  the  tra- 
pezius, between  the  cutis  and  the  mufcular 
parts,  to  the  laft  vertebrse  of  the  loins,  where 
it  is  always  necelTary  to  make  a  counter  open- 
ing, to  allow  the  difcharge  a  free  exit. 

In  many  regiments  it  is  likewife  cuftomary 
never  to  wafh  the  cats  after  punifliment,  but 
to  allow  the  blood  to  dry  on  them,  to  render 
them  more  fevere  ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  ex- 
prefhng  my  difapprobation  of  this  method. 

4  It 
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It  is  adding  greatly  to  a  punifhment,  which  is 
aheady,  from  its  very  nature,  accompanied 
with  too  much  feverity.  I  am  firmly  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  cats  fhould  not  only  be  walhed 
clean,  after  every  punifhment,  but  that  the 
fame  cat  fhould  not  be  ufed  in  more  than 
fifty  iafhes  in  the  fame  punifhment,  to  avoid 
the  bruifes  that  conftantly  enfue  from  their 
augmented  weight.  The  Drum-Major  fhould, 
therefore,  be  provided  with  at  leaft  ten  or 
twelve  cats,  which,  at  fifty  lafhes  a  piece,  will 
be  fufficient,  in  general,  to  finifli  the  feverefl 
punifhment. 

Thefe  regulations  are  entirely  in  the  power 
of  the  commanding  officer;  the  military  law 
leaves  him  altogether  at  liberty  on  this  head. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better,  had  it 
been  more  definite  than  it  is,  on  a  matter  that 
appears  to  me  of  forae  moment  to  the  fervice. 
Men  having  a  command  over  others  in  this 
refped:,  would  not  then  dare  to  abufe  it,  as 
fome  inftances  prove  to  us  they  have  done  *, 
Men  would  not  then,  at  the  caprice  of  a  fupe^- 
rior,  or  their  Governor,  be  whipped  to  death 
as  fome  recent  accounts  tell  us,  has  lately 
been  the  cafe  abroad,  in  one  of  the  Englifli 

E  3  ftations  j 

*  Alluding  here  to  the  condwiJl  of  a  late  Governor  of  one 
of  the  Britifh  Settlements, 
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ilations ;  but  the  cvuol  perpetrator  of  fuch  a 
deed,  though  he  m^y  fly  from  the  juftice  of 
his  country,  cannot  fly  from  his  own  con- 
fcience  * ;  a  wound  muft  rankle  there,  and 
poifon  all  his  future  happincfs. 

Would  it  not  be  confonant  to  policy  to 
adopt  that  method  of  punifhing  which  is  at- 
tended with  leaft  danger  ?  Pain  muft  follow 
punifhrnent ;  it  is  that  for  which  it  is  in- 
^idted  ;  but  danger  ought  not.  The  cat  ufed 
confifts  generally  of  fix  cords ;  a  hundred 
lafhes  given  with  this  inftrument,  if  we  refer 
to  the  injury  done,  will  be  equal  to  fix  hun- 
dred given  with  a  fingle  cord.  The  fkin  and 
mufcular  fibres  will  be  as  much  torn,  as  if  600 
had  been  inflidted.  The  fum  of  pain,  how- 
ever, is  -not  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  fum 
of  pain  will  be  greatly  under.  Therefore  the 
danger  from  100,  given  by  a  cat  with  fix 
tails,  is  great ;  but  the  fum  of  real  punifh- 
ment,  or  the  pain,  is  little  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  cats.  Let  then  a  fingle  cord  be 
ufed  inftead  of  this  multiphed  number.  Let 
us  fee  how  it  ftands  when  compared  with  the 

punifliment  given  by  the  Weft-Indian  planter 

to 

•  One  account  fays,  the  perfon  a]luded  to  above,  ordered 
fivo  -foldiers  to  be  tried,  and  condemned  to  receive  no  Jefs 
than  fifteen  hundred  lafhes  each  j  another  account  fays,  eight 

hundred 
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to  Ins  flave.  The  planter,  while  he  puniflies 
feverely,  has  an  eye  to  ;his  intereft,  and  for 
the  moft  part  does  not  inflidt  a  degree  of 
punifhment  that  would  deprive  him  of  his 
work,  or  put  his  life  in  danger.  Their  punifh- 
ments  are  given  with  a  heavy  cart-whip,  and 
not  on  the  back,  but  lower  down.  I  fpeak 
of  the  moft  judicious  and  moft  merciful  of  the 
planters ;  for  unfpeakable  cruelties  are  alfo 
occaftonally  praftifed  by  many  of  them,  as  we 
are  well  informed.  They  are  able  next  day 
to  attend  their  ufual  work.  Not  fo  the  fol-i 
dier :  weeks,  and  often  months  pafs  away, 
and  he  is  not  recovered,  f 

But  allowing,  that  few,  or  none  die,  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  fa<51: ;  immediately  from 
puniftaments  moderately  inflid:ed,  I  know, 
from  experience  in  the  fervice,  that  conftitu- 
tions  have  been  confiderably  impaired  by 

hundred  with  a  rope's  end  ;  this,  if  it  be  true,  muft  ftill  be 
worfe  ;  while  it  muft  Ihock  humanity  to  refledl  on  the  confc- 
qnences.  Three,  it  is  faid,  died  of  their  wounds ;  and  the 
other  two  mnli  fpin  out  the  reft  of  theijr  exiftence  in  mifery, 
from  broken  conftitutions  and  bad  health,  which  muft  enfue 
from  this  barbarous  treatment.  Vid.  the  public  papers,  about 
the  end  of  1 78 3,  for  this  account. 

f  I  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  the  editors  of  the 
"Britifh  Critick,  in  their  review  of  the  firft  edition  of  this 
work,  for  the  hint  of  the  above  comparifon  between  the 
puniflojnent  of  the  Weft  Indian  flave  and  the  foldier. 

E  4  them. 
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them.  "We  fometimes  find  the  body  melt 
away  into  a  fpedtre  of  ikin  and  bone,  from  the 
large  fuppurations  that  have  followed ;  nor 
were  they  ever  able  afterwards,  as  long  as  \ 
knew  them,  to  bear  the  fame  hardfhips  as  be- 
fore ;  and  they  muft,  from  thence,  alfo  be  more 
incident,  not  only  to  contagious  difeafes,  if 
they  be  in  the  way  of  them,  but  to  other  com- 
plaints, to  which  fatigue,  or  hardfhips  of  duty 
may  expofe  them. 

The  true  defign  of  puniihment,  is  to  pre- 
vent the  commiffion  of  crimes,  not  as  a  facri- 
fice  for  that  already  committed  ;  if  this  can 
be  obtained,  the  utmoft  end  of  the  law  is  ac- 
cQmplifhed.  And  may  not  this  be  as  well 
dptie  by  moderate,  as  immoderate  feverity  ? 
That  fuch  punifhments  are  meant  as  an  ex- 
ample, to  deter  others  from  the  commiffion  of 
crimes,  is  proved  from  their  being  always  exe- 
cuted in  the  prefence  of  all  the  private  foldiers 
in  the  place.  They  are  conftantly  obliged  to 
form  a  circle  round,  and  be  fpedators :  for 
this  purpofe,  the  ceremony  of  ftripping,  and 
tying  up  the  offender  to  the  halberds,  Ihould 
be  rendered  as  folemn  and  awful  as  poffible,  to 
5.;mprefs  their  minds  the  more  deeply  ;  but  tlie 
punilliment  itfelf  fliould  be  as  moderate  as  the 

naturf^ 
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nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  military  law  will 
permit. 

The  next  thing  the  furgeon  is  to  attend  to 
in  punifhments,  is  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and 
ftate  of  the  weather.    In  winter,  and  in  cold 
weather,  a  man  will  bear  a  confiderable  larger 
punifhment  with  lefs  danger  than  in  fummer, 
efpecially  if  the  weather  be  warm,  and  has 
continued  fo  for  fome  time  before  ;  or  if  au- 
tumn be  approaching.    In  cold  wintry  wea- 
ther, the  fibres  are  tenfe,  and  rigid,  compa- 
ratively to  what  they  are  in  hot  weather,  and 
much  lefs  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  fe- 
Ver,  which  when  it  has  appeared,  I  have  al- 
ways found  to  be  of  theTyphus,than  the  inflam- 
mable Type  :  I  never  durft  bleed  in  it ;  for 
it  feldom  takes  place  till  fuppuration  comes 
on,  and  the  fmell  from  the  back  is  confider- 
ably  ofFenfive  ;  and  to  thefe  putrid  fteams,  I 
always  attribute  a  great  fhare  of  it. 

If  the  prifoner  has  been  long  confined  before 
the  court-martial  fat  on  him,  or  afterwards, 
before  its  fentence  is  executed,  and  the  wea- 
ther all  this  time  continues  warm,  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  body  will  be  pro- 
portionably  relaxed  and  weakened.  Even 
the  dread  and  apprehenfion  of  the  evil  hour, 
muft  have  its  lhare  in  adding  to  this  ftate  of 

body 
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body.  It  is  needlefs  here  to  enter  into  a  dif-» 
quifition  concerning  the  fedative  effects  of  fear, 
and  the  other  depreffing  paffions  ;  for  if  they 
be  not  the  ultimate  caufe,  they  are  allowed  by 
all  to  be  powerful  occafional  caufes  of  ner- 
vous fevers. 

Every  foldier,  under  confinement,  has 
fomething  to  fear ;  all  are  not  callous.  I  have 
feen  fome  fuffer  more  from  this  than  from 
the  punifhment ;  we  may  add,  that  their  fitua- 
tion  is  lefs  comfortable  in  confinement ;  they 
are  neither  allowed  a  bed  to  fleep  on,  nor  is 
their  food  fo  full  j  if  they  are  placed  in  the 
Guard-houfe,  they  rauft  lie  on  the  guard  bed, 
which  is  always  a  broad  bench,  without  any 
thing  fpread  over  it ;  if  in  the  Black  Hole^  they 
^have  only  ftraw  to  lie  on,  and  are  otherwife 
worfe  off,  as  it  is  generally  a  fmall,  damp, 
dark,  confined  place.  Suppofe  a  man  kept  in 
this  condition  for  fome  weeks;  never  having 
his  clothes  off,  nor  ever  out  of  it,  except  to 
the  neceffary,  &c,  under  the  care  of  a  centi- 
nel  ;  muft  he  not  be  debilitated  ?  The  Sur- 
geon fhould  keep  all  thefe  things  ftriclly  in 
view. 

Autumn  is  the  moft  fickly  feafon  ;  flagella- 
^tion  will  now  be  more  liable  to  produce  fevers. 
At  this  time,  then,  let  him  caution  the  com- 
manding 
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mandmg  officer,  to  recommend  to  the  court- 
martial,  that  punifhments  may  be  moderate. 
The  fmell  emitted,  in  a  few  days  after,  from  fo 
large  an  excoriated  fiirface,  is  of  itfelf,  inde- 
pendent of  any  auxiliary  caufe,  fufficient  to 
produce  fever  ;  if  contagious  fevers  be  in  the 
place,  this  muft  greatly  predifpofe  the  body 
for  their  reception.  I  have  often  found  the 
fmell  'highly  ofFenfive,  both  to  the  patient 
himfelf,  and  all  thofe  in  the  room  with  him. ' 

Burch  had  fo  great  a  difcharge  from  his 
back,  accompanied  with  a  fmell  fo  great,  that 
though  a  more  than  ordinary  robufl  man,  it 
made  him  extremely  faint  and  uneafy ;  he 
complained  more  of  this  than  of  the  pain  he 
fuffered,  yet  he  was  carefully  drelTed,  and 
wafhed  twice  a  day,  and  for  fome  time  fhirted 
once  every  day ;  the  weather  was  warm  ;  it 
was  now  the  end  of  Auguft. 

Dale,  who  in  January  following,  was 
punifhed  for  ftealing,  fmelled  fo  offenfively, 
though  the  greateft  attention  was  paid  to 
dreffmg,  and  wafliing  his  back,  as  well  as 
to  changing  his  linen,  and  fo  great  efFe£t  did 
it  produce  on  his  health,  that  he  fell  into  a 
fever,  and  narrowly  efcaped  with  life.  Though 
this  was  at  the  coldeft  feafon  of  the  year,  yet 
fo  difagreeable  was  the  room  where  he  lay,  to 

the 
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the  other  patients,  that  they  entreated  me,  to 
have  him  taken  out  of  it,  with  which  I  com- 
plied, left  their  health  Ihould  fuffer,  and  a 
contagious  fever  be  induced  among  them.  A 
feparate  room  was,  therefore,  fitted  up  for 
him,  to  which  he  was  removed  ;  the  hofpital, 
happening  at  this  time,  fortunately,  to  be 
more  than  commonly  large  and  commodious. 
From  the  putrid  fmell  of  his  fores,  it  was  no 
eafy  tafk  to  drefs  him  ;  and  fuch  was  the  pre- 
carious ftate  of  his  health,  that  I  durft  truft 
it  to  no  one  but  myfelf. 

Before  I  finifti  this  fubje(3:,  I  muft  beg  the 
Surgeon's  indulgence,  while  I  give  him 
another  caution,  which  is,  never  to  fuffer  a 
prifoner  to  receive  his  punifliment  under 
cover ;  let  it  be  done  invariably  in  the  open 
air ;  this,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  moftly  prac- 
tifed.  I  remember  once  a  propofal  to  punifh 
a  man  in  the  Guard-room  of  a  Fort,  the  bet- 
ter to  avoid  the  populace,  but  I  ftrongly  ob- 
jected, I  need  hardly  add  my  reafons  ;  it 
was  to  allow  the  man  the  benefit  of  the  free 
air,  a  matter  now  of  fome  moment.  Some- 
times, to  avoid  the  mob,  it  may  be  thought 
prudent  to  propofe  punifliing  in  the  Guard- 
room, or  under  fome  other  cover ;  but  if 
polfible  it  fhould  be  avoided. 

Punifli* 
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Punifhinents  fliouW  not  be  inflided  on,  or 
immediately  after  a  march,  even  fliould  it  be 
fo  fhort  as  ten  miles  ;  for  the  fanguiferous 
fyftem,  by  fatigue,  muft  be  accelerated,  the 
body  debilitated,  and  rendered  more  fufcep- 
tible  of  injury.  For  the  fame  reafon,  it 
fhould  not  fucceed  the  exercifes  of  a  field 
morning,  nor  yet  the  morning  after  a  drunken 
debauch. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  occur, 
that  in  warm  weather,  the  morning  is  the 
moft  proper  time  for  punifhments,  -  as  well 
on  account  of  the  coolnefs,  as  from  the  re- 
frefliment  of  the  night,  if  the  prifoner  has 
had  any  place  to  fleep  in.  Should  the  puilh- 
ment  happen  in  a  Cantonment,  at  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  Head-quarters,  and  it 
be  found  necelTary  to  fend  the  prifoner  there 
to  the  regimental  hofpital,  do  not  oblige  him 
to  walk  ;  it  is  cruel.  Let  a  cart  be  provided, 
even  if  the  hire  fhould  be  flopped  from  his 
pay  ;  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  half  I  do  not  con- 
fider  as  of  confequence,  nor  is  a  cart,  in  this 
cafe,  neceffary  ;  but  if  much  more,  he  fhould 
be  indulged  with  one  ;  for  though  his  fores 
may  not  yet  render  the  body  ftiff,  or  feel  fo 
painful,  as  they  will  fome  hours  after,  yet? 

his 
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his  {pints  and  ftrength  miift  be  fo  exliaufled^ 
that  his  limbs  iilay  be  very  unequal  to  the  tafk 
of  fupporting  his  body  in  walking* 

Anderfon,  was  punifhed  at  Loweftoffe,  nine 
miles  from  head  quarters  ;  it  was  found 
neceflary  to  fend  him  to  the  regimental  hofpi- 
tal,  at  Yahiiouth*  A  guard  was  ordered  to 
efcort  him  there  ;  he  declared  he  could  not 
walk,  which  1  very  readily  believed,  and 
prevailed  on  the  commanding  officer,  of  th6 
party,  ftationed  there,  to  indulge  him  with  a 
cart :  he  had  walked  from  head  quarters,  that 
morning,  under  a  guard,  and  to  oblige  him, 
after  a  fevere  punifhment,  to  return  back  on 
foot,  might  have  proved  dangerous. 

Surgeons  are  apt  to  ufe  too  much  delicacy^ 
and  do  not  always  contend  for  their  opinion 
and  authority,  as  behoves  them,  refped:ing 
punilhments.  An  ill  placed  delicacy,  in  this 
point,  may  prove  ferious,  fometimes,  to  the 
fufferer.  The  Surgeon's  bufmefs,  at  punifh- 
ments,  is  to  prevent  any  danger  to  the  life  of 
the  patient,  and  to  take  off  any  blame  that 
otherwife  might  fall  on  the  officers ;  he  fliould, 
therefore,  exert  his  authority,  and  take  the 
fufferer  down,  though  contraiy  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  whole  corps,  when  he  fees  propef 
C  reafon 
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reafon  for  it.    It  is  he  alone,  not  they,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ftrength 
of  the  body,  and  the  human  conftitution.  An 
apology  is  offered  often,  by  Surgeons,  that 
officers  may  be  oifended,  if  they  officioufly 
ftep  in  to  prevent  the  farther  execution  of  the 
fentence,  when  it  may  appear  to  them,  that 
fcarcely  half  enough  has  been  inflid:ed ;  but 
he  may  depend  on  it,  this  will  not  fcreen 
him,  if  he  proves  too  paffive  and  obedient, 
when  duty,  and  well  timed  tendernefs,  urge 
him  to  ad  differently. 

It  is  true,  fome  officers  may  be  ralh  enough 
to  cenfure  him,  if  he  orders  down  a  delin- 
quent, before  receiving,  what  they  may  think 
his  defert ;  but  here,  it  is  not  the  magnitude 
of  the  crime,  but  the  fufferer's  ability,  and  the 
danger  the  Surgeon  fees  before  him,  by  which 
he  is  to  ad  ;  neverthelefs,  I  am  apt  to  believe, 
there  are  very  few  officers  of  a  difpofition  fo 
cruel  as  to  enforce  more  than  the  Surgeon 
thinks  enough. 

I  have  feen  repeated  inftances  of  the  hu- 
manity of  officers  ;  they  have  often  whifpered 
in  my  ear,  on  thefe  occafions,  and  with  ex^ 
preffive  countenances,  afked,  whether  I  did 
not  think  enough  had  been  inflided  ?  and 

this 
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this  too,  when  both  the  offender's  crime,  and 
his  ftrength,  appeared  to  me  to  deferve  more ; 
inftances  of  which,  I  have  often  experienced 
in  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  under  whom  I 
ferved  fome  years,  who  for  humanity  has, 
perhaps,  fcarcely  his  equal  in  the  fervice. 

They  were  always  great  offenders  whom 
he  ever  allowed  to  fuffer,  even  till  I  ordered 
the  punifhment  to  be  fufpended.  Robbery, 
houfe-breaking,  fhop-lifting,  theft,  are  crimes 
that  always  call  for  vigorous  punifhment,  as 
they  affed:  not  only  the  property,  but  the 
fafety  of  the  fubjedt ;  not  to  mention  the 
honour  of  the  regiment,  which  every  officer 
fhould  maintain  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power. 

Should  the  Surgeon  find  many  of  the 
officers  difpofed  to  blame  him  for  too  great . 
lenity,  alledging  that  the  fubjedlion  of  the 
regiment  will  be  injured,  and  the  commiffion 
of  crimes  thereby  encouraged,  he  fhould  take 
pains  to  point  out  his  reafons  for  his  condudl ; 
and  endeavour  to  convince  them  of  w^orfe 
confequences  to  the  charadler  and  good  name 
of  the  regiment,  fhould  any  die  from  over- 
punifhment.  They  fhould  be  informed,  that 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  men,  that 
the  military  laws  are  already  too  flrid: ;  nor 

fhould 
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fhould  It  be  without  much  reluctance  that  they 
are  put  in  force  in  their  utmoft  rigour. 

Belides,  as  this  is  a  duty  for  which  he,  in 
a  particular  manner,  muft  anfwer,  he  is  there- 
fore, with  reafon,  more  concerned  for  the 
confequences.    It  becomes  more  incumbent 
on  him  to  guard  againft  danger,  both  for  his 
own,   and  their  reputation.    Should  a  man 
die,  in  confequence  of  over-punifhment,  I 
am  certain  he  might  be  tried  by  the  laws 
of  his  country  for  his  life ;   and  fuch  an 
accident  would  fix,  and  juftly,  an  eternal, 
blot  on  his  charad:er,  both  as  a  man  void  of 
profellional  knowledge,  and  of  the  feelings  of 
humanity. 

Such  an  accident,  fome  years  ago,  did 
unfortunately  happen  to  a  regiment  quar- 
tered in  the  weft  of  England.  There  a  man 
died  in  confequence  of  punifhment.  The 
circumftances  attending  it  are  not  neceflary  to 
be  related  here  ;  thus  far  may  be  faid,  that 
both  furgeon  and  officers  miftook  the  man's 
ftrength,  for  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed  they 
meant  to  whip  him  to  death.  The  Surgeon 
too  eafily  yielded  up  his  prerogative,  and  for- 
got he  was  refponfible,  till  his  country  called 
upon  him  to  anfwer  for  his  conduct.  He 
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was  tried  at  the  fucceeding  aflizes  for  the 
county,  and  though  acquitted,  from  feveral 
circumftances  that  appeared  in  his  favour,  yet 
he  never  fppke  on  the  fubjeQ:  vvithout  con-, 
fiderable  emotion,  as  I  know  from  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him  afterwards :  it  coil  him 
not  only  much  anxiety  of  mind,  but  gre^t 
expence,  ^nd  the  hazard  of  his  life.  An  en-, 
raged  multitude  fought  him  in  every  corner  ;^ 
but  a  precipitate  flight  to  another  kingdom  pre-, 
vented  them  from  difcovering  him  :  had  he 
\)een  found  while  their  ferment  continued^ 
they  would  have  taken  the  law  into  their  own. 
hands,  and  not  waited  for  the  verdid;  of  a 
jury  ;  happily  for  him  the  afTizes  were  at 
feveral  months  diftance,  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  had  time  to  cool  before  he  appeared 
on  his  trial,  which  his  friends  thought  it 
highly  expedient  for  him  to  do. 

When  a  court-martial  fits,  it  is  not  the 
ftrength  of  the  offender's  conftitution,  but  the 
accufation  brought  againft  him,  that  the  mem-, 
bers  compofmg  it  confider.  Nor  do  they 
wifh  to  whip  any  ma^n  to  death  ;  if  he  can 
bear  their  fentence,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  they 
are  no  longer  judges,  nor  are  they  refpon-r 
flbje  5  this  is  placed  in  the  Surgeon's  hands; 
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lie  Is  fet  as  a  counter-balance,  and  check  over 
the  feverity  of  the  law,  in  this  refped  :  does 
he  abufe  this  great  charge  committed  to  his 
truft,  then  is  he,  indeed,  juftly  blameable ; 
nor  ought  a  falfe  delicacy,  or  an  ill  placed 
deference  to  officers,  in  matters  of  fuch  mo- 
ment, to  fcreen  him,  if  he  be  guilty,  or  lefTen 
his  accufation.  He  cannot  reftore  life ;  he 
ought  not,  on  any  account,  whatever,  to  ftand 
unconcerned,  and  fee  it  taken  away,  when 
he  is  to  be  its  proteiSor, 

And  fhould  any  military  gentleman,  v/hofe 
duty  calls  him  to  fit  on  court-martials,  ever 
chance  to  look  into  thefe  pages,  let  me  be- 
feech,  let  me  entreat  him,  to  v/eigh  the  matter 
of  offence  well ;  let  the  accufation  be  fully, 
confidered,  and  let  the  unfortunate  prifoner 
be  well  attended  to  in  his  ^lory. 

Remember,  he  has  generally  few  to  ftand 
.  his  friends  ;  let  no  prejudice  affedl  him.-— 
But,  in  doubtful  cafes,  let  them  lean  always 
to  the  fide  of  mercy, — ^for  doubtful  cafes  will 
occur  ;  where  innocence^  notwithftanding  the 
greateft  care  to  arrive  at  truth,  will  fome- 
times  fufFer  the  punifhment  due  to  the 
guilty. 
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"^Was  it  Mackey's  regiment,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, 
where  the  poor  grenadier  was  fo  unmercifully  whipped,  at 
Bruges,  about  the  ducats  ?^0,  Chrift  !  he  was  innocent,  cried 
Trim,  with  a  deep  figh — and  he  was  whipped,  may  it  pleafe 
your  honour,  almoft  to  death's  door — they  had  better  have 
fhot  him  out  right,  as  he  begged,  and  he  had  gone  direftly 
to  Heaven,  for  he  was  as  innocent  as  your  honour."—"  Ho- 
reft  Dick  Johnfton's  foul  to  be  fcpurged  out  of  his  body,  for 
the  ducats  another  man  put  into  his  knapfack  !— O,  thefe  are 
misfortunes,  cried  Trim,  pulling  out  his  handkerchief.— 
Thefe  are  misfortunes,  may  it  pleafe  your  honour,  woxth 
lying  down  and  crying  ovet*." 

■  Misfortunes,  indeed  ! — yet  fuch  as  will,  in 
the  courfe  of,  things,  fometimes  unavoidably 
happen.  We  fee  men  occafionally  fufFer 
death,  for  crimes  they  never  committed,  by 
the  force  of  falfe  w^itneffes,  though  the  Judges 
take  all  poffible  care  to  fift  the  matter  ;  and 
we  have  the  fame  reafon  to  expedl  that  the 
witneffes  exathined  on  court-martials,  by  Mi- 
litary Judges,  may  not  always  be  influenced 
by  truth  ;  here,  there  is  no  room  to  accufe 
the  court ;  it  muft  aft  by  the  witneffes 
brought  before  it  :  it  is  all  we  have  a  right  1;o 
expedt,  when  they  candidly,  and  impartially 
weigh  the  force  of  the  accufation  with  the 
prifoner's  defence,  and  give  judgment  accord- 
ingly. 

»  Trift.  Sliandy, 

I  never 
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I  iiever  knew  an  Inftance,  fave  one,  of  un- 
tnerited  punifliment,  nor  could  the  blame  in 
^ny  degree  be  laid  to  the  court ;  as  it  hap- 
pened, the  punifhment  was  trifling,  I  think, 
only  fifty  lafhes.  A  foldier  was  found  by  the 
patrole,  out  of  quarters,  beyond  the  hour  li- 
^  mited  by  orders  ;  he  was  likewife  without  his 
hat,  and  ftanding  up  by  the  wall ;  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  officer  of  the  guard,  who  confined 
him,  as  it  was  his  duty.  At  this  time  orders 
were  ftrid:,  on  account  of  feveral  depredations 
made  on  the  property  of  the  inhabitants,-  that 
had  lately  been  committed,  as  was  alledged,by 
the  foldiery,  which  produced  complaints  from 
the  magiftrates  td  the  commanding  officer  : 
his  being  found  in  this  manner,  and  without 
a  hat,  weighed  confiderably  againft  him  ;  it 
Was  in  vain  that  he  urged  he  was  ftanding 
at  the  door  of  his  billet,  and  that  the  door 
had  been  fhut  againft  him.  The  truth  was, 
the  landlord  had  thruft  the  poor  man  out  of 
doors,  nor  would  he  give  him  time  to  feek 
for  his  hat ;  it  was  a  market  day  ;  the  land- 
lord had  company  in  his  houfe,  and  would 
not  allow  him  to  fit  by  the  fire,  as  he  took 
up  the  room  of  a  gueft  ;  to  retire  to  his  bed, 
he  could  not,  for  the  room  he  was  to  flecp 
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iii  was  Ukewife  occupied  in  this  way :  it  wag 
probable  fome  angry  words  had  pafled  between 
them ;  but  however  this  be,  the  foldier  was 
fhut  out,  and  found  as  already  related.  In 
the  firft  place,  orders  were  difobeyed  ;  and  in 
the  fecond,  the  inn-keeper,  when  examined, 
infifted,  that  the  foldier  behaved  ill ;  what 
could  the  court  do  ?  they  were  obliged  to 
condemn.  The  poor  man  alTiired  me,  during 
the  courfe  of  his  cure,  of  his  innocence. 
Punifhed  men  feldom  refufed  to  confefs  to 
me,  while  I  drefled  their  fores,  whether  they 
were  guilty  or  innocent  of  the  crime  alledged  ; 
but  it  was  too  late  here,  before  I  arrived  at 
the  truth,  to  prove  of  any  fervice;  the 
deed  was  done,  the  punifhment  was  in- 
fliaed. 

Different  regiments  ufe  different  methods 

of  punifhing ;  in  fome  to  run  the  gauntlet, 

as  they  call  it,  is  cuftomary.     This  would 

appear  a  cruel  method  of  treatment,  even 

more  fo  than  flogging  at  the  halberds.  Here, 

inftead  of  Cats^  rods  of  willow  are  made  ufe 

of  ;  the  whole  regiment  are  drawn  up  in  a 

line,  two  deep,  face  to  face  :  every  man  is 

furniflied  with  a  willow  ;  the  prifoner  runs 

naked,  the  whole  length  of  the  line,  and 

every 
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evfejry  ittaii  ftrikes  as  he  pafles  •  ri6  regard 
ean  be  paid  in  this  way  to  the  part  they 
ftrike  ;  hence  the  i'ibs  as  well  as  the  fhoulders 
are  wounded;  I  conceivej  there  can  fcarcely 
be  a  part  from  his  lieck  to  his  heels,  that  has 
hot  received  its  fhare.  Hence  appears  its 
cruelty  ;  I  am,  however^  very  little  acquainted 
with  it,  and  can  fpeak  the  lefs  pofitively  on 
the  fubjeft. 

In  others,  again^  a  diifereAt  meth'od  is  irt 
Ufe  ;  here  they  flog  alternately  on  the  back 
and  pofteriors ;  I  woiild  objed;  lefs  to  this 
than  the  formen  ^he  pofleriors^  as  well 
as  the  fhoulders,  cah  without  much  rifque 
of  danger,  bear  a  moderate  punifhmeht. 

The  mode  is  again  varied  in  Other  regi-» 
ments  by  the  manner  in  which  the  lafhes 
are  infiid:ed.  In  fome  regiments  of  the 
horfe,  I  am  informed,  it  is  always  cuftomary 
to  count  ten  between  each  ftroke  ;  1  deem, 
this  tardy  method  of  proceeding,  likewifC)  aa 
addition  to  the  piinifhment  ;  when  they  are 
given  more  quickly^  the  patient  has  lefs  time 
t6  refledt,  and  feels  the  lefs.  I  hope  where 
this  method  of  prolonging  pain,  is  cuftomary^ 
an  allowance  is  made  by  a  fewer  number*  1 
fliould  fuppofe,  that  two  hundred  lafhes,  trailed 
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out  in  this  way,  would  be  felt  with  more 
pain  than  fix  or  eight  hundred,  fuch  as  I 
have  feen  commonly  inflidted. 

Captain  George  Coote  informs  me,  that 
when  he  lay  at  Gibraltar,  between  the  years 
1763  and  1770,  a  furgeon  belonging  to  one 
of  the  regiments  then  in  the  garrifon  invented 
a  machine  for  confining  the  delinquent  during 
the  time  of  punifhment ;  but  both  he  and  his 
machine  was  much  decried  by  the  men,  and 
it  foon  fell  into  difufe. 

It  confifted  chiefly,  it  feems,  of  a  plank 
with  holes  cut  in  it,  fomething  like  the  com- 
mon flocks^  to  be  feen  funk  in  the  ground, 
near  the  highways,  and  in  feveral  villages  in 
this  country.  The  culprit  was  placed  on  a 
ftool  before  it,  and  his  head  bent  down  and 
put  through  one  of  the  holes,  and  faftened 
down.  His  arms  were  ftretched  out,  and  in 
like  manner  each  put  through  other  holes  cut 
for  that  purpofe  in  the  plank.  The  feet  and 
legs  were  faftened  together  as  he  fat  on  the 
ftool.  By  this  contrivance  the  back  was  ex- 
pofed  to  the  punifliment  j  nor  could  the  fuf- 
ferer  move,  or  fwing  about,  as  in  the  com- 
mon w^ay ;  but  on  trial  it  was  found  to  be 
attended  with  great  inconveniences,  and  in- 
jury 
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jury  to  the  men.  Among  tliefe,  none  of  the 
leaft  was  the  aukward  pofture  in  which  he 
was  fo  long  detained,  with  his  head  bent  to- 
wards the  ground  :  nor  could  the  atmofpheric 
air  be  fo  freely  breathed  by  him,  which  I  con- 
fider  as  one  of  the  greateft  of  his  fufferings. 
An  ere£t  pofture  is  far  preferable  to  this  bent 
one,  as  the  blood  circulates  with  more  free- 
dom both  through  the  lungs  and  the  liver  ; 
the  parts  of  the  human  frame  where  it  ought, 
on  no  confideration,  to  be  interrupted.  When 
its  inconveniences  were  difcovered,  it  was,  by 
unanimous  confent  of  officers  and  men,  laid 
afide,  and  the  old  mode  of  the  halberds  again 
adopted. 

Of  the  other  punifhments,  viz.  piqueting, 
and  riding  the  wooden  horfe,  I  cannot  fpeak 
much,  having  had  few  opportunities  of  feeing 
foldiers  punifhed  in  either  of  thefe  ways.  I 
am  of  opinion,  they  are  not  fo  frequently  ufed 
as  that  of  which  we  have  chiefly  treated  here  ; 
nor  am  I  certain  whether  the  Surgeon  has  any 
concern  with  them.  This  is  another  reafon 
why  I  may  pafs  them  over. 

Some  regiments  there  are  in  the  fervice  re- 
markably regular  in  their  condu(Ji.  In  fuch, 
punifhments  are  almoft  unknown.  Where 

this 
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this  great  bleffing  prevails,  it  is  doubtlefsto 
attributed  to  a  reciprocal  attention  in  ofKcers 
and  nien ;  in  the  former's  not  being  cen* 
'  furably  fevere,  nor  watching,  as  it  were,  fof 
iaccufafions,  and  catching  at  every  trifling  de-i 
viation  from  ftridt  military  difcipline  ;  in  th€ 
latter,  to  a  diie  circumfpedioh  in  their  con- 
duct, and  a  eareful  avoiding  everything  that 
might  be  conftriied  into  offence  againft  mili- 
tary law.  The  Innefkillings,  or  fixth  regi- 
ment of  di'agoOhs,  deferve  our  eulogium  here* 
I  have  been  affured  by  their  officers,  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  privates  during  a  year's  re- 
fidence  at  the  place  where  I  now  live,  proved 
it,  that,  for  the  fpace  of  the  previous  eleveii 
years  and  upwards,  there  had  not  been  a 
pUnifhment,  nor  any  offence  to  deferve  it, 
among  them  ;  yet  no  regiment  in  the  fervic^ 
Was  better  difciplined  ;  no  difobedience  to  or- 
ders ;  no  want  of  attention  in  them  to  duty 
more  here  than  in  others  i  it  was  fafhionable 
among  them  to  behave  well ;  and  the  con- 
trary, in  an  individual,  would  have  been  con- 
fidered  as  a  ftain  on  the  charader  of  the 
whole,  and  would  haVe  been  refented  accord- 
ingly. Is  not  this  fome  proof,  that  flogging 
might  be  ftruck  out  of  the  lift  of  militai-y 
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ptinidiitients,  and  that,  in  moft  cafes,  honour^ 
the  honour  of  a  foldierj  as  I  fhall  term  it, 
might  be  a  means  ftrong  enough  to  ad:  in 
its  ftead,  and  be  fubftituted  for  it,  while  he; 
that  forfeited  this  honour  fliould  fuffer  degra- 
dation \  Where  there  is  moft  whippings  there 
will  be  found  moft  difobedience  j  for  few 
men  can  imitate  the  fpaniel,  and  fawn  the 
more,  the  oftener  they  are  beaten  ;  human 
nature  revolts  at  this,  and  reafon  cries  out 
againft  it.    Flogging  only  ferves  to  harden. 

I  have  indeed  been  informed,  that  in  fome 
regiments,  when  they  are  obliged,  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  thought  expedient  to  in- 
flidi  this  punifhment,  the  man  is  afterwards 
drummed  out  of  the  regiment,being  thoughtun- 
lit  to  remain  afterwar  ds  in  it  j  in  thefe  corps,ex- 
perience  has  taught  them,  that  fuch  a  man  is 
never,  from  the  time  he  is  flogged,  a  good  foU 
dier ;  his  fpirit  is  deprefTed  and  broken,  and 
he  becomes  altogether  carelefs  of  his  condudt, 
and  tenfold  more  irregular  than  before  ;  does 
not  this  go  a  great  way  to  prove  that  flogging, 
inftead  of  adding  to  order  and  difcipline,  in  rea- 
lity injures  the  fervice  ?  The  man  is  nowbereaved 
of  fliame  on  one  hand,  and  becomes  a  bad  ex- 
ample to  his  comrades,  if  he  is  continued  in 

the 
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the  corps ;  and  on  the  other,  if  he  i^  dif^- 
mifled,  there  is  a  man  lefsi 

I  fliould  be  forry  to  fee  an  Englifh  army  fo 
rigidly  difciplined  as  a  German  one,  though 
I  am  told  that  of  late  there  have  been  fome 
attempts  towards  it ;  I  fhould  not  wifh  to  fee 
human  reafon  degraded  fo  low,  and  men 
drilled  down  to  mere  machines :-  when  this 
comes  to  pafs,  I  fhall  tremble  left  defpotifm  be 
too  near  our  doors :  a  well-regulated  army 
may  be  maintained  and  difciplined  to  the 
wifh  of  a  rational  commander,  much  fhort  of 
the  feverity  neceffary  for  this  ;  an  army  that 
will  love,  more  than  fear  their  leader,  and  will 
fecond  his  intentions  without  the  cane  or  the 
whip.  That  the  feverity  of  the  German  dif- 
cipline  is  great,  and  that  far  beyond  what  is 
ftridly  neceffary,  is  the  opinion  of  feveral 
eminent  men  who  have  compared  it  with  that 
of  other  countries.  Dr.  Moore,  fpeaking  of 
French  and  German  military  difcipline,  fays, 
"  Thefe  (the  Germans)  admit  of  the  difci- 
pline of  the  cane  on  every  flight  occafion, 
which  is  never  permitted  among  the  French 
troops.  Notwithftanding  their  being  fo  plen- 
tifully provided  with  thefe  fevere  flappers  to 
roufc  their  attention,  I  could  not  perceive  that 

the 
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the  German  regiments  went  through  their 
exercife  with  more  precifion  or  alertnefs  than 
the  French  ;  and  any  difference,  in  my  opi-» 
iiion,  would  be  dearly  purchafed  at  the  price 
of  treating  one  foldier  Hke  a  fpaniel.'*  Then 
he  ironically  adds,  "  Perhaps  what  improves 
the  hardy  and  phlegmatic  German,  would 
have  a  contrary  efFed:  on  the  more  delicate 
and  lively  Frenchman  ;  as  the  fame  feverity 
which  is  required  to  form  a  pointer,  would 
render  a  greyhound  good  for  nothing."  Af-^ 
ter  all,  he  continues,  "  I  queftion  very  much 
whether  this  ihocking  cuftom  is  abfolutely 
necelfary  in  the  armies  of  any  nation  ;  for  let 
our  Martinets  fay  what  they  pleafe,  there  is 
furely  fome  difference  between  men  and 
dogs. 

Though  the  difcipline  of  the  Germans  Is 
cenfured  here  as  fevere,  and,  from  the  beft  in*- 
formation  I  have  been  able  to  colled,,  not 
without  reafon  ;  yet  I  am  happy  to  find  there 
are  men  among  them  that  do  not  take  all  the 
advantages  that  the  military  law,  in  this  refped, 
puts  in  their  power.  As  one  inftance  of  hu- 
manity even  among  German  oflicers,  where 
all  allow  the  difcipline  to  be  extremely  jflrid, 
we  (hall  relate  the  following,  recorded  by  the 

rcfpedt- 
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refpedable  author  above  :  Field  Marflial  Spor- 
ken,  as  this  author  informs  us,  who,  at  the 
time  he  made  this  obfervation,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  army  in  the  eled:orate  of  Hanover, 
never  fufFered  his  officers  to  order  his  fol- 
diers  to  be  caned  for  trifles,  though  they  were 
punifhed  for  real  crimes  by  the  fentence  of  a 
regular  Courtr-Martial ;  and  though  the  dif- 
cipline  is  thus  lenient,  when  compared  to  the 
rigid  obfervance  of  it  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, yet  the  troops  were  fober,  regular,  and 
performed  every  eflential  part  of  duty  well. 
With  refpedt  to  caning,  he  adds,  "  Caprice  is 
too  apt  to  blend  itfelf  with  this  method  of 
punifhing,  and  men  of  cruel  difpofitions  are 
prone  to  indulge  this  diabolical  propenfity, 
under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  fervice,'* 

No  adlion  whatever  is  fo  well  performed, 
where  force  di(5tates,  and  fear  mingles  in  it,  as 
where  the  inclinations  are  concerned,  and 
meet  fmiling,  as  it  were,  the  mandate.  Even 
religious  duties,  if  they  are  exaded  by  punifli- 
ments,  are  not  performed  at  all,  however  the 
body  may  incline  in  feeming  obedience.  What 
man  ever  became  holy  by  the  Inquifition  ? 
The  old  proverb  will  long  hold  good,  that 
forced  prayers  are  not  piety.  Our  modern 
^  poet, 
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pdet,  the  facetious  Peter  Pindar,  doubtlefs 
had  this  in  view  in  his  ftory  of  the  chaplain 
reading  the  fervice  to  a  fhip'^  crew.  A  boy 
on  board  hides  hirnfelf  in  ^n  empty  cafk,  to 
prevent  his  being  prefent  at  the  duty ;  the 
boatfwain  goes  in  fearch  of  him,  and  finding 
him,  flogs  bin)  with  a  i^ope's  end,  giving  him 
jiis  reafons  why  he  did  fo^ 

*'  Come  out,  and  fave  your  damn'4  finn'd  foul,  I  fay  !" 

The  poor  boy,  feeling  the  pain,  anfwers, 
^ith  tears  of  vociferatiori, 

"  I'll  come,  I'll  pome,  but  ^cimn  me  if  I'll  pray." 

Force  made  the  boy  obedient,  but  religion 
had  little  to  do  in  the  ad, 

What  would  we  think  in  England  of  pray^ 
ing  by  tuck  of  drura ;  and  praying  too  juft 
as  long,  and  no  longer,  than  the  Adjutant 
pleafed,  or  the  manoeuvre  required  tp  finifh  it 
fieatly  ?  Yet  fuch  is  the  mode  ufed  on  fomq 
parts  of  the  Continent,  as  a  refpeflable  author 
informs  us.  On  the  moft  trifling  occafion,  he 
tells  us,  the  Major's  cane  is  exercifed ;  and 
whim  and  caprice,  where  fuch  ftrid  difci- 
pline  prevails,  one  may  reafonably  conclude, 
not  unfrequently  govern  its  motions.  Thefe  are 
}iis  words ;     I  was  a  gopd  deaj  furprized  tq 

obferye 
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obferve,  that  not  only  the  movements  of  the 
foldiers'  mufkets,  and  the  attitudes  of  their 
bodies,  but-alfo  their  devotions,  were  under 
the  direction  of  the  Major's  cane.  The  fol- 
lowing motions  arg  performed  as  part  of  the 
military  manoeuvres  every  day  before  the 
troops  are  marched  to  their  different  guards  : 
The  Major  flourifhes  his  cane  ;  the  drums 
give  a  fmgle  tap,  and  every  man  under  arms 
raifes  his  hand  to  his  hat ;  at  a  fecond  ftroke 
on  the  drum  they  take  off  their  hats,  and  are 
fuppofed  to  pray  ;  at  a  third  they  finifh  their 
petitions,  and  put  their  hats  on  their  heads. 
If  any  man  has.  the  afTurance  to.  prolong  his 
prayer  a  minute  longer  than  the  drum  indi- 
cates, he  is  punifhed  on  the  fpot,  and  taught 
to  be  lefs  devout  for  the  future."  The  author 
facetioufly  adds,  "  The  ingenious  inventor 
of  drums  certainly  never  dreamt  of  their  be- 
coming the  regulators  of  peoples'  piety." — - 
View  of  Manners  m  Fr,ance^  &c.  v.  i.  p.  368. 
Edit.  6th. 

Although  I  have,  feveral  times,  in  the  courfe 
of  this  chapter,  inveighed  againfl  the  feverity 
of  flogging,  yet,  when  the  nature  of  the  crimes 
foldiers  are  often  guilty  of  are  confidercd,  it 
will  not  fecm  altogether  fo  cruel.    Their  of- 

fences, 
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fences,  for  the  moft  part,  would  bring  thenl 
to  the  gallows,  were  they  to  be  delivered  over 
to  the  civil  law :  hence,  inftead  of  cruelty,  it 
often  becomes  mercy  and  lenity ;  for,  whea 
compared  to  this  ignominious  deathj  the  idea 
of  fe verity  vanifhes  to  nothing. 

I  thought  it  necelFary  to  throw  out  thefe 
few  hints  Relative  to  punifhments,  fi'nce  part  o£ 
a  regimental  Surgeon's  duty  is  to  fee  them  in- 
£i(5led.  1  wifh,  after  all,  the  military  laws 
knew  no  fuch  thing  as  flogging;  and  that,  in 
place  thereof,  fome  other  mode  of  puniihment 
could  be  devifed,  lefs  ignominious ;  on  thia  • 
head,  however,  I  dare  fay  nothing ;  it  is  out 
of  my  line  of  life.  Though  I  wifh  it  with  all 
my  foul  abolifhed,  as  an  inhuman  thing,  more 
fuiting  the  nature  of  favages,  than  civilized 
and  polifhed  nations  ;  yet,  as  I  have  nothing 
better  at  prefent  to  offer  in  its  place,  I  mufl 
leave  it  as  it  refls,  and  refer  it  to  the  wifdom 
01  a  wife  Legiflature. 
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CHAPTER  XIH. 


THE    UTiLlTy   OF    EXPERIMENTS  DANGER   OF  OVtR- 

HASTY  PROGNOSTICS. 

The  Surgeon  fhould  inftitute,  whenever 
an  opportunity  prefents,  experiments  tending 
to  advance  the  fcience  he  is  engaged  in; 
none  can  enjoy  better  opportunities  for  the 
application  of  new  and  unufual  remedies  than 
army  Surgeons.  The  foldier  is  entirely  at 
his  difpofal,  as.  foon  as  his  name  is  entered  in 
the  fiek  -lift.;  by  this  means  he  can  repeat 
trials  made  by  others,  and  put  them  to  the 
teft ;  or  inftitute  new  ones,  fuch  as  may  feem 
to  him  to  promife  inftrudion,  and  be  advan- 
tageous to  pradice. 

"  An  experiment,"  fays  a  learned  author, 
*'  differs  from  a  fimple  obfervation,  in  as  much 
as  the  knowledge  that  an  obfei-vation  affords, 
feems  to  prefent  itfelf  fpontanedufly  to  us  ; 
whereas,  the  knowledge  we  derive  from  expe- 
■  ricnce^  is  the  rcfult  of  fome  attempt  we  have 
4  made 
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ihade,  with  a  view  to  fee  whether  ii  thing 
or  is  not.^^ 

A  phyfician,  therefore,"  (we  always 
place  the  army  Surgeon  in  this  light)  "  who 
carefully  confiders  the  whole  of  the  phseno- 
mena  of  a  difeafe,  may  be  faid  to  make  ob- 
fervations  ;  and  he,  who  in  the  courfe  of  it 
exhibits  any  remedy,  and  notes  its  efFed:s, 
may  be  faid  to  make  an  experifnenty 

That  to  make  experiments,  may  require 
more  than  the  medicines  commonly  in  ufe, 
we  grant ;  but  if  the  Surgeon  has  irnprove- 
ment  in  view,  he  will  not  ftop  here  for  the 
fake  of  faving  a  trifling  expence.  A  littk 
money  expended  in  fuch  laudable  purfuits, 
will  be  confidcred  as. nothing,  when  compared 
to  the  fatisfaftion  he  may  receive,  or  the  good 
he  may  do,  both  to  himfeif  and  others. 

By  trials  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  in  his 
power  to  confute  too  liafty,  or  confirm  ftill 
farther,  well  grounded  conclufions.  In  his 
experiments,  I  would  not  confine  him  to  arti- 
cles alone  now  in  ufe  in  the  materia  medica : 
others  not  yet  received,  may,  occafionally, 
be  had  recourfe  to,  and  their  virtues  invefti- 
gated  ;  but  all  trials  on  the  human  fubjed:, 
hazardous  to  fafety,  are  ever  to  be  avoided. 

G  2  It 
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It  is  not  mqant  here  to  exclude  cliymical 
experiments,  if  he  has  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercifing  his  genius  in  this  way  ;  thefe  may  be 
profecuted  in  the  army,  though  not,  indeed, 
very  extenfively.  It  will  require  no  very  expen- 
five  apparatus  to  repeat  many  ingenious  experi- 
ments on  the  dilFerent  kinds  of  gafs  ;  if  no  ufe 
topradice  fhould  refult  from  them,  they  may 
prove,  at  leaft,  a  virtuous  amufement,  and  fill 
up  a  leifure  hour  more  laudably  than  in  difh- 
pation,  idlenefs,  or  the  purfuit  of  folly.  He 
may  try  the  different  degrees  of  flrength  in  the 
different  articles  of  the  materia  medica  in  decoc- 
tion, and  infufion  ;  and  perhaps,  be  able,  fome- 
times,  to  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  he 
gains  by  this  in  his  future  pradice.  He  may 
be  more  fully  enabled  to  tell  in  what  parts  of 
the  fubftances  the  chief  virtues  lie  ;  whether  in 
the  gummy  or  refmous  parts,  (I  fpeak  of  ve- 
getables) and  in  what  proportion  they  are  to 
each  other. 

He  may  try  the  different  antifeptic  powers 
of  different  articles,  in  like  manner,  without 
much  trouble,  and  therebv  fatisfv  himfelf  of 
the  truth  of  what  authors  have  advanced  on 
the  fubjed: ;  and  in  thefe  kind  of  trials,  who 
kiiows,  but  he  may  be  happy  enough  to  dif- 

covcr 
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cover  fomething  which  was  over-looked  by 
thofe  whofe  experiments  he  is  now  imitating, 
and  be  led  from  thence  to  furniih  us  with  a 
better  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
thefe  articles,  that  may  point  to  a  better,  or 
more  efficacious  method  of  applying  them  to 
the  human  body. 

To  condudl  experiments,  requires,  how- 
ever, no  uncommon  fhare  of  fagacity,  when 
it  is  confidered  how  fmall  a  deviation,  ia 
many  cafes,  may  occafion  a  very  elTential  dif- 
ference in  the  refult.  Any  miftake,  or  neglect, 
however  trivial  it  appears  to  the  lefs  atten- 
tive, may  form  the  grounds  of  very  erroneous 
conclufions  ;  but  notwithftanding,  we  may 
agree  with  the  learned  Zimmerman,  that  "  A 
man  of  genius  will  foon  perceive  the  modifica- 
tion he  is  to  adopt,  when  he  is  about  to  put 
the  precepts  of  others  in  pradice." 

It  muft  undoubtedly  be  fome  miftakes  of 
this  fort,  that  caufe  the  great  variation,  which 
we  find  in  the  refults  from  the  fame  experi- 
ments, made  by  different  perfbns  ;  innume- 
rable inftances  of  this  might  be  adduced  from 
the  writings  of  medical  and  philofophical  men. 
There  are  few  who  have  made  any  progrcfs 
jn  thefe  fcienccs,  that  have  not,  in  the  courie 
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Cff  their  refearches,  had  reafon  to  lament  it  ; 
much  ingenuity  has  been  thrown  away  to  no 
purpofe  ;  perplexity  has  been  created,  and 
truth,  inftead  of  appearing  obvious,  been  in- 
volved in  tenfold  more  obfcurity*,  to  the  fa^. 
tigue  ^nd  mprtification  of  the  ftudent,  who 
from  this  alone,  often  becomes  difgufted  at 
the  uncertainty  which  furrounds  him,  and 
laments  the  mazes  in  which  he  finds  himfelf 
entangled. 

In  our  ohfervations,  previous  to  an  experi-t 
ment  in  pra6tice  on  the  human  body,  many 
things  are  to  be  confider^d  ;  the  patient's  age, 
conftitution  5  the  fprmer  difeafes  under  which 
he  laboured,  and  their  fequelse  in  changing, 
or  weakening  the  habit  it  may  likewife  be  ex- 
pedient to  know,  as  well  as  the  preient  com- 
plaint, and  its  duration  ;  the  ftate  of  his  urine, 
pulfe,  refpiration  ;  whether  he  breathes  freely, 
or  otherwife,  and  to  what  it  may  be  attri- 
buted, jfhould  his  refpiration  be  impeded  ; 
nay,  even,  the  pofition  in  which  he  lies  in  bed 
jpiouldnot  be  overlooked;  an  uneafy  pofition  in 
bed  may  affed.  refpiration,  and  create  a  change 

*  Examples  in  thofe  made  on  tl^e  Nervous  Syftem,  alfo  on, 
■^hofe  more  Kcently  made  on  Heat. 
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in  the  pulfe,  which  a  lefs  attentive  obferver 
may  be  ready,  rafhly,  and  erroneoufly  to  at- 
tribute  to  the  medicine  laft  given,  and  mark 
it  down  as  fuch  ;  or,  perhaps,  to  a  caufe  moi^e 
dangerous  in  its^  nature,  an  afFeftion  of  the 
organs  of  refpiration  themfelves,  &c. 

Thefe,  and  many  other  minutiae,  are  atten- 
tively to  be  obferved,  and  referred  to  theii* 
proper  fources,  in  calculating  the  effecSs  of  a 
medicine,  and  forming  a  juft  eftimate  of  the 
refuh  of  the  experiment ;  efFe([ts  from  fome, 
or  all  of  thefe  caufes  may  take  place,  and  mif- 
lead  us  in  the  conciufion.  It  muft  be  fome- 
thing  of  this  kind  that  obtains  c^tain  medi- 
cines credit,  which  better  information  fhowS 
they  did  not  deferve  ;  or  caufe  others  to  be 
rejedted,  when  they  fhould  have  been  held 
in  efteem.  The  many  trifling  compofitions, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  in  great 
eftfeem  for  the  bite  of  rabid  animals,  is  a 
ftrong  proof  of  the  one,  and  the  no  lefs 
bitter  inve<ftives  that  were  once  thrown  out 
againfh  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  Bark,  is  a 
glaring  inftance  of  the  other. 

A  faithful  regifter  from  the  time  our  ex- 
periment commences,  of  every  change  in.  th6 
patient,  fh  ould  be  kept,  and  our  obfervations, 
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now  efpecially,  made  with  care  and  circum-* 
fpeftion. — "  Obfervations,"  fays  an  eminent 
author,  "  fhould  be  exadt,  clear,  and  faith-^ 
ful."-^If  this  be  necefTary  at  all  times,  it  is 
furely  punctually  to  be  attended  to  in  mak^ 
iQg  an  experiment.  In  pra<ftirmg  medicine, 
nothing,  truly,  is  more  neceflary ;  yet  ob- 
fervation,  as  it  is  here  meant,  moft  certainly 
requires  a  particular  genius^  a  turn  of  mind, 
that  cannot  be  fupplied  by  the  moft  laboured 
indujiry..  Some,  we  know,  contend,  that- 
more  is  attributed  to  genius  than  it  deferves, 
and  even  go  fo  far  as  to  deny  that  there  is 
any  fuch  thing ;  yet  while  fo  many  proofs  to 
the  contrary  daily  .appear,  we  muft  beg  leave 
to  dilTent  from  them. 

With  refpeft  to  a  genius  for  obfervation, 
^*  it  is  eafy,' •  fays  Zimmerman,  "  to  difcover 
it  in  each  individual,  by  obferving  how  he  is 
affeded  at  the  theatre ;  or  at  the  fight  of  a 
pidure,  or  a  piece  of  mechanifm,  &c.  One 
perfon  will  fee  only  the  drelTes  of  the  adors  ; 
another'  notice  the  decorations  of  the  theatre' ; 
others  attach  themfelves  to  the  attitudes,  and 
geftures  of  the  performers  j  all  thefe  fpedtar 
^ors,"  he  continues,  "  are  directed  in  their 
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i^fte  by  fome  particular  fajjion^  and  go  to  the 
theatre  to  flatter  that  paffion,  &c. 

In  the  line  of  philofophical  knowledge,  we 
fee  likewife  this  variety  of  inclination ;  this 
yaried  tafte.  Whoever  refufed  to  admit  that 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  had  a  greater  tafte,  a  bent 
of  inclination,  or  genius  for  mathematics, 
than  for  poetry,  or  perhaps  any  branch  of 
the  line  arts  ?  All  the  induftiy  it  was  poffible 
for  him  to  apply,  could  nevei",  in  my  opi- 
nion, have  given  him  abilities  to  write  Para- 
tlife  Loft,  the  Iliad,  or  the  jEnead ;  and  ^ics . 
verfa^  the  authors  of  thefe  three  great  epic 
poems,  could  never  have  unfolded  to  us  the 
laws  of  attraction  and  gravitation,  or  un- 
twijied^  if  I  rnay  be  allowed  the  expreflion, 
a  fun-beam  into  fevpn  diftin<£t  and  perfect 
colours. 

In  the  purfuit  of  the  different  parts  of 
medical,  fcience,  one  fhews  a  prediledion  for 
^natomy ;  a  fecond  foon  difcovers  a  bias 
towards  chymiftry ;  while  a  third,  contented 
with  a  more  fuperlicial  knowledge  of  thcfe, 
is  led  to  excell  in  the  operative  parts  cf  fur-^ 
gery,  and  the  dexterous  ufe  of  the  knife  ; 
while  another,  ftill,  is  more  efpecially  led  to 
popfider  the  pajjaologj,  and  philioiogy  of  the 

body. 
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body,  the  phaenomena  of  difeafes,  the  exhi- 
bition of  medicines,  and  poflefles  a  talent  for 
obfewation^  tracing  their  adioa  On  the  folids 
and  fluids  of  the  living  animal,  and  forming 
ufeful  conclufions  from  thence.  Nay,  per- 
haps, there  is  no  perfon,  whatever,  that  does 
not  poflefsa  particular  bias  to  one  purfuit,  in 
preference  to  another,  independent  of  exam- 
ple, imitation,  or  habit ;  and  this  I  would 
denominate  genius  for  thefe  feveral  ftudies; 
and  to  me  it  appears  a  full  proof  that  fuch  a 
thing  as  genius  exifts. 

Helvetius,  Johnfton,  and  Smith,  have  de- 
nied that  genius  prefides  in  fo  great  a  degree  ; 
and  maintain  that  a  man  may  be  what  he 
pleafes,  if  he  applies  himfelf.  This,  in  its 
full  extent,  will  hardly  be  found  to  hold; 
moft  certainly  not,  in  poetry,  and  the  fine 
arts.  If  genius  be  a  fl:rong  bent  of  inclina- 
tion, with  capacity  for  a  particular  purfuit,  that 
pufhes  a  perfon  forwards,  and  gives  him  for- 
titude, and  perfeverance,  to  furmount  all  difE- 
culties  that  prefent  themfelves  in  it ;  where  this 
is  not  to  be  found,  the  mind  furely  muft  flag, 
and  excellence  never  be  obtained.  More,  I  am 
ready  to  allow,  may  be  attributed  to  genius, 
than  it  deferves  j  but  to  deny  its  force  en- 
tirely, 
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tirely,  would  be  rafli,  and  contradldory  to 
the  evidence  which  every  day's  experience 
affords. 

But  to  return  ;  we  fhall  now  fuppofe,  this 
inclination,  this  genius,  Jf  you  pleafe,  pre- 
fent,  and  that  the  Surgeon  has  a  natural  turn 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  different  parts  of  his 
profelTipn ;  for  if  this  be  not  the  cafe,  he  is 
wrong  in  entering  upon  it,  and  has  thereby  de-. 
prived  fome  other  branch  of  bufinefs,  for 
which  nature  had  defigned  him,  of  a  mem-r 
^)er  ; — he  reads  of  experiments,  as  he  perufes 
authors  ;  he  is  defirous  of  knowing  the  truth, 
and  of  repeating  them ;  or,  perhaps,  h© 
^oubts  of  the  truth  of  the  refults,  from  what 
feems  to  him  the  want  of  probability  ;  or,  he 
is  led  to  inake  new  ones  from  fiiggcftions  of 
his  own.  I  fay,  doubts  from  want  of  pro-r 
bability ;  for,  perhaps,  to  doubt,  may  be 
confidered  as  a  mark  of  his  Jagacity  and  dif* 
cernment.  Perfons  of  little  genius  or  difcern- 
ment,  are  feldom  troubled  with  doubts^  but 
take  things  as  they  are  told  them. 

When  I  advance  this,  I  am  not  fmgular  in 
my  opinion  Zimmerman,  who  was  a  man 
of  much  obfervation,  has  told  us  the  fame 
|hipg,— The  man  of  genius,  alone,  is  able," 

he 
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he  fays,  "  to  determine  within  himfelf  the 
degrees  of  probability  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
he  alone  can  become  a  great  minifter,  a  great 
warrior,  or  a  great  phyfician.  Such  a  man 
knows  how  to  douht^  when  he  perceives,  that 
the  reafons  why  any  particular  thing  ought 
to  be  believed,  are  of  little  value  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  knows  how  to  adl,  when 
there  is  greater  reafon  for  certainty,  than  for 
doubt .-"-^^rs.  of  little  minds  are  not  fufcepti- 
ble  of  doubts  of  this  fort.'''' — But  he  very  juftly 
adds — "  arid  they  who  do  nothing  but  doubt, 
are  incapable  of  acting  like  men  of  genius 
•e-^So,  that  we  find,  both  not  to  doiibt^  and  to 
doubt  too  much,  are  extremes,  which  the  man 
of  genius  and  difcernment  equally  fhuns. 

If  the  Surgeon,  then,  is  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periments of  others,  made  on  the  human 
fubjedt,  that  which  he  is  to  imitate,  is  care- 
fully to  b^  perufed,  and  every  circumftance 
ftricftly  kept  in  view.  Froln  the  time  he  has 
come  to  a  refolution,  a  proper  opportunity  is  to 
be  fought  for  his  purpofe  ;  all  pofTible  juftice 
ought  to  be  done  the  experiment,  both  on 
the  experimenter's  account,  whom  he  has 
thus  under  judgment,  and  for  the  fake  of 

medical 
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medical  improvement,  and  truth.  The  fub- 
jedts  of  the  trial  Ihould  be  as  fimilar  to  one 
another,  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  can  admit, 
or  the  fubje<5t  requires  ;  other  wife  he  has  no 
right  to  call  this  a  tefi^  or  to  regard  it,  in  any 
meafure,  either  as  a  confirmation,  or  refuta- 
tion of  the  experiment  under  confideratlon. 
But  we  mufl:  repeat  here  again,  that  no  trial," 
dangerous  to  the  patient's  life,  is  ever  to  be 
rifqued  :  this  v^ould  not  only  be  wantonnefs, 
but  wickednefs  ;  and  highly  criminal,  if  done  , 
knowingly. 

Medicines  that  have  been  long  in  the  hands, 
of  quacks,  and  that  have  kept  their  credit  for: 
fome  time  with  the  public,  may  be  analyfed, 
if  convenient,  and  their  virtues  inveftigated  ; 
if  upon  this,  they  are  found  to  pofTefs  acftivity, 
trials,  in  certain  determined  dofes,  fhould  be 
cautioufly  made,  in  difeafes  fuch  as  they  have 
been  famed  for  curing. — For,  although,  moft.  . 
quack  medicines  and  noftrums,  are  fome  com-' 
mon  fubftances,  and  often  even  formulce  of 
them,    either  now,  or  heretofore,   in  daily 
ufe,  triflingly  changed  for  the  fake  of  dif-.; 
guife  ;  yet  we  now  and  then  find  one  among' 
them  of  great  adivity,  which  from  caufes, 
fuch  as  we  have  formerly  mentioned,  has 
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fallen  into  difufe  with  regular  praditioriers, 
but  which,  on  account  of  its  adtivity,  fhould 
ftill  have  held  its  place  in  the  materia  medica. 
Thefe,  by  his  cautious  trials,  he  may  be  able 
to  refcue  .from  empiricifm,  and  reft  ore  again 
•to  their  deferved  confequence. 

The  ufe  of  arfenic,  though  formerly  em- 
ployed by  phyficians,  has  long  been  almoft 
baniftied  r-egular  pradiice,  till  lately.  Per- 
haps, the  difcovery  of  the  Peruvian  Bark, 
might  have  been  one  caiife  of  this ;  whether 
this  be  fo  or  not,  the  fuccefs  that  followed 
its  ufe,  in  the  cure  of  intermittents,  difguifed 
in  a  noftrum,  prepared  by  one  Edwards,  un- 
der the  name  of  his  tafidejs  ague.drcps,  could 
not  efcape  the  notice  of  the  regular  faculty. 

The  hiftory  of  thofe  drops  is  as  follows : 
"-^Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, Mr.  Mowbray,  now  phylician  and 
^  furgeon  of  the  Dock-yard  at  Plymouth,  at 
that  time  a  furgeon  at  Bigglefwade,  gave  a 
trifling  fum  to  the  wife  of  a  German  quack, 
who  had  left  her  in  indigence,  for  a  receipt 
for  the.  cure  of  agues,  the  principal  ingredient 
of  which  was  arfenic  :  this  receipt  he,  v/ ith  a 
becoming  liberality,  communicated  to  feveral 
ctf  his  medical  friends  in  London.  Ai^uilh  com- 
plaints. 
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plaints  not  being  fo  frequent  in  London  as  in 
the  country,  they  had  no  opportunity  of  afcer- 

taining  its  efficacy.    Mr.  M  ,  however, 

gave  it  with,  wonderful  effect.  At  that  time 
he  had  a  fhop-man  of  the  name  of  Edwards, 
who  ufually  prepared  the  medicine.  Edwards, 
if  y^s.  are  not  miftaken,  fettled  afterwards  at 
Newmarket,  and  vended  this  medicine  under 
the  name  of  his  ague  tindure.  His  formula*, 
;^  I  am  now  aflured,  does  not  contain  abov^. 
one  half  more  arfenic  to  an  ounce  of  water, 
than  that  ufed  by  me. 

None,  however,  took  up  the  fubje£t,  till 
Dr.  Fowler,  of  Stafford,  turned  his  attention 
that  way.  He  analyfed  it,  afcertained  its 
nature,  and  performed  many  fpeedy  cures, 
not  only  on  agues,  but  in  fome  other  difeafes, 
by  a  folution  of  this  mineral,  in  imitation  of 
thefe  noted  drops. 

Similar  experiments  have  been  fince  re-^ 
peated  by  different  praditioners,  both  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  the  country,  in  varied. 
dofes,  but  ftill  with  equal  fuccefs.  The  num- 

*  Vide  Brltifh  Critic*  No.  I.  v,  3,  for  January  1794. — 
For  the  above  anecdote  I  am  indebted  to  the  Editors  of  the  • 
above  publication. 
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bcr  of  cures,  given  us  by  Dr.  Fo^vler,  ar^ 
many*;  and  Dr.  Willan,  amongft  others, 
has  publlfhed  feven  cafes  of  its  fuccefs  in 
agues ; — at  the  end  of  which,  he  adds, — the 
above  cafes  1  have  given  in  detail,  as  being- 
the  firfl  which  occurred,  and  thence  folicit- 
ing  more  particular  attention  ;  it  feems  only 
neceflaiy  farther  to  add  a  general  report  from 
the  fum  total  of  patients  treated  in  this  man- 
ner. The  folution  was  prefcribed  for  about 
forty  athers,  in  different  fpecies  of  intermit-" 
tents,  and  fucceeded  almoft  inftantaneoufly, 
in  every  cafe  f."  The  folution  he  ufed  was 
made  according  to  the  formula,  publifhed  in 
Dr.  Fowler's  work  on  the  fubjed:. 

In  like  manner,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on^ 
me  to  make  trial. of  it.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
laft  few  years  feveral  opportunities  prefented, 
in  every  one  of  which,  it  fucceeded  to  my 
wifh,  and  without  the  fmalleft  accident.  Or 
inconveniency  whatever,  during  its  ule.  My 
formula  differs,  however,  fomething  from  Dr, 
Fowler's,  in  its  being  more  fimple. — I  found 
it  unneceffary  to  add  either  nitre  or  alkali,  npr 
do  I  always  diflill  the  water  in  which  I  dif- 
folve  it,     I  take  fix  ounces,  by  weight  of 

•  Vid.  his  Med.  Reports  of  Arfcnic. 
\  Vid' Lon'l*  Med.  Jour n.  v.  \,  part  zd.  part  igi. 

the 
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the  common  culinary  water,  ufed  in  this 
place,  and  add  to  it  twelve  grains  of  the  white 
arfenic,  of  the  Ihops,  reduced  to  powder ; 
this  I  place  in  the  heat  of  212  degrees,  or 
that  of  boiling  water,  the  phial  being  only 
flightly  corked,  to  allow  any  air  which  may 
be  extricated,  to  efcape.  During  the  time  of 
folution,  the  phial  may  be  brifkly  fhook  now 
and  then,  though  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  be  abfoiutely  neceflary ;  in  lefs  than  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  folution  is  compleato 
When  it  cools,  the  bottle  containing  it,  is 
again  weighed,  and  as  much  of  common 
water,  or  fcr  the  fake  of  giving  it  colour, 
of  fp.  lavend.  is  added,  as  was  found  to  have 
evaporated  during  the  procefs  to  make  -up 
exadly  the  fix  ounces.  By  this  means  the 
dofe  is  more  accurately  calculated,  a  con- 
venience which  I  confider  as  of  fome  confe- 
quence. 

In  the  laft  edition  of  this  work,  I  was 
guilty  of  an  omifTion  when  fpeaking  of  this 
medicine,  and  I  think  it  right  to  fupply  it 
now.  I  fliould  have  obferved,  that  it 
is  proper  always  to  filtrate  the  liquor 
after  folution  through  bibulous  paper.  By 
this  precaution,  not  only  duft,  which  has 
fallen  into  the  phial  during  the  time  of  folu- 
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tloi^  will  be  cleared  out  of  it,  but  what  Is  of 
more  importance,  any  granules  of  the  arfe- 
nic  remaining  undifolved,  will  be  likewife 
retained  in  the  filtre.  Ih  a  fubftance  fo  adivc 
as  tl^s,  every  precaution  ought  to  be  ufed, 
left  it  fhould  affed:  the  ftomach,  and  induce 
fymptoms,  if  ixQt  dangerous,  at  leaft  trouble- 
fome,  and  retarding  recovery.  I  ufe  now 
always  diftilled  water ;  the  folution  is  the  more 
complete  by  this  means,  and  it  is  eafily  pro- 
cured ;  for  if  a  few  gallons  be  kept  in  large 
bottles,  well  corked,  it  will  remain  frefh  for 
years.  I  have  kept  it  upwards  of  three,  with- 
out any  perceptible  change.  This  will  de- 
pend, however,  on  the  mode  of  the  diftillation, 
by  an  equable  heat,  and  by  not  purfuing  it  too. 
far.  A  confiderable  portion  of  the  water 
ufed  fliould  remain  in  the  bottom  of  the  ftill, 
when  the  operation  is  ftopped. 

I  have  diftributed  this  folution  to  feveral 
practitioners  in  this  neighbourhood,  with 
dirciftions  for  its  ufe,  in  order  to  colled:  their 
pradtice,  and  form  a  conclufion  from  as  large 
a  number  of  trials  as  poITible  ;  in  every  in- 
flance,  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
fjnce,  it  has  proved  fuccefsful.  The  follow- 
inc:  I  fliall  detail  from  the  lirft  of  my  own 

trials  ; 
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trials  ;  and  exadly  as  I  find  them  in  my 
notes. 

C   A   S    E  I. 

Green,  a  foldier  in  the  Queen's  2d  regi- 
ment of  Dragoon  Guards,  quartered  in  Ipf- 
wich,  aged  30,  put  himfelf  under  my  care, 
AugufI:  7th.  17S6,  by  the  defire  of  Mr, 
Hamilton,  Surgeon  to  the  regiment.  His 
complaint  was  a  quartan^  under  which  he 
had  laboured  many  months  j — the  fits  are 
long  and  fevere  ; — has  taken  pounds  of  bark  ; 
and  often  upwards  of  an  ounce  a  day.  By 
this  means  his  fits  were  generally  fufpended 
for  a  fhort  time  ;  fometimes  he  has  remained 
free  from  them  for  two  or  three  weeks,  but 
the  difeafe  always  recurred.  It  occurred  to 
me,  to  try  arfenic,  having,  a  little  before  that 
time,  perufed  Dr.  Fowler's  reports,  relative  to 
this  mineral. 

As  this  was  my  firft  experiment,  I  made 
ufe  of  only  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
which  I  had  diftilled  as  diredted.  by  Or, 
Fowler  for  the  purpofe  ;  the  bottle  into  which 
it  was  put  was  fufpended  in  a  velTei  full  of 
water,  (as  already  defcribed)  and  fet  oa  the 
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fire  to  boil. — When  the  arfenic  was  diflblvecl, 
the  folution,  when  cold,  was  weighed,  and 
fix  ounces,  the  quantity  I  prepared,  was  found 
to  have  loft  three  drams  by  evaporation ;  to 
fiipply  this,  2IO  drops  of  common  water 
were  added ;  I  calculated  this  to  be  the 
quantity  loft,  allowing  yo  drops  to  the  dram  ; 
no  allowance  was  made  for  any  lofs  the  arfe- 
nic might  have  fuftained,  judging  it  to  be 
trifling.  Aug.  8th.  hor.  lo.  A.  M.  gave  of 
this  gutt.  Kxxv.—in  a  little  common  water — or- 
dered it  to  be  repeated  at  four,  and  at  ten  P.M. 

Aug.  9th. — No  inconveniency  from  the 
medicine  ;  at  nine  this  mornine-the  fame 
dofe,  as  yefterday,  repeated-^at  feven  P.  M. 
took  afecond— the  fit  returned  this  day,  and 
prevented  his  being  regular  in  the  time  of 
taking  his  medicine  : — only  two  dofes,  there- 
fore, were  given  this  day :  medicine  caufed 
no  ficknefs — his  appetite,  he  thinks,  rather  im- 
paired -J  the  fit  was  fhortened  this  time  a  full 
hour. 

Aug.  loth.  —  This  morning  took  forty 
drops — and  repeated  it,  to  the  third  time,  at 
the  diftance  of  fix  hours  from  each — no  other 
inconveniency  than  a  flight  degree  of  impaired 
appetite, 

Aug. 
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Aug.  1 1  th. — ^Took  the  medicine,  as  yefter- 
day — -without  inconveniency — two  hard  ftools 
to-day  ;  to-morrow  expeds  his  fit  about  two 
P.  M. 

Aug.  1 2th. — Took  gutt.  50 — thrice  to- 
day, and  at  fix  hours  diftance  each — fit  com- 
menced an  hour  later — was  not  lefs  fevere 
than  formerly.  The  lafh  dofe  puked  him  a 
little,  and  he  had  feven  ftools. 

Aug.  1 3th — Qmit  the  drops — let  him  have 
an  emetic. 

Aug.  15. — This  day  had  recourfe  to  the 
drops — took  gutt.  50,  thrice  as  before — did 
not  make  him  fick — fit  returns  to-day. 

Aug.  1 6th. — Had  little  or  no  fit  yefter- 
day — medicine  did  not  make  him  fick.  ' 

Aug.  17th. — Yefterday  no  inconvenience 
from  the  drops — had  four  ftools — appetite  not 
impaired — to-day  took  gutt.  60 — thrice. 

Aug.  18. — Yefterday  had  only  one  ftool — 
drops  did  not  give  uneafinefs — this  morning 
is  a  little  indifpofed,  or  faintifli,  as  he  calls  it — • 
expeds  his  fit  to-day. 

Aug.  19th. — Had  no  fit  yefterday — took 
his  medicines — had  only  one  ftool — complains 
to-day  of  a  flight  pain  acrofs  the  abdomen  ; — . 
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yet,  augmented  his  medicine  to-day  to  gutt. 
6 5 — with  orders,  that  if  the  pain  increafed,  he 
ihould  take  only  two  dofes. 

Aug.  2 1  ft. — Yefterday  had  no  fit — medi- 
cine gave  him  three  ftools — no  ficknefs. 

Sept,  3d. — Is  compleatly  cured. 

I  may  add,  he  remained  fo  for  upwards  of 
iix  months  after,  i.  e.  till  the  regiment 
marched  to  other  quarters. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  this  cure  took  up 
twelve  days.  i.  e.  from  8th  to  20th  inclu- 
five  ;  for  on  the  2ift  no  medicine  was  given— 
and  he  began  it  on  the  8th — the  reafon,  per- 
haps, it  did  not  yield  fooner,  was  owing  to 
my  cautious  dofe ;  I  thought  it  fafer,  as  it 
was  my  firft  trial,  to  be  rather  under,  than 
over  in  my  dofe. 

CASE  II. 

Samuel  Thompfon,  aged  21,  —  a  foldier 
in  the  fame  regiment — was  foon  after  put  un- 
der my  care  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  feeing  the 
fuccefs  I  had  with  Green. — This  was  a  quoti- 
dian of  fix  weeks  duration ;  fits  return  daily 
between  eleven  and  twelve. — I  began  with 
gutt.  35,  of  the  fame  folution,  of  one  grain 
to  the  oiJnce,  and  repeated  it  at  the  diftance 
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fix  hours,  to  the  third  time.  The  day  before 
I  began  with  him  he  had  an  emetic,  which 
operated  well — report—yefterday  had  his  fit  as 
ufual — medicine  has  had  no  fenfible  effed- — 
this  day  to  be  repeated  as  yefterday. 

Finding  it  tedious  to  meafure  out  fo  many 
drops,  I  thought  of  preparing  the  riiedicine 
of  double  ftrength,  but  was  uncertain  at  this 
time  whether  I  could  dilTolve  two  grains  in  an 
ounce — on  trial,  ho^ie's^er,  I  iound  no  diffi- 
culty of  this  I  began  with  gutt.  xx.  t^r 
de  die. 

Morning  report. — Had  his  fit  yefterday  as  > 

ufual ;  no  ftools  from  the  medicine  to-day 

the  medicine  to  be  repeated  to  gutt  xxxv.--»- 
each  dofe,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  hours  exactly. 

Morning  report.  —  Yefterday  had  three 
ftools — fit  returned  an  hour  later—leTs  fe- 
vere — medicine  griped  him  a  little — but  no 
other  inconvenience — •ordered  the  IsJAie  to-day 
as  yefterday. 

Morning  report. — Had  three  ftools  yefter- 
day—mifted  his  fit  entirely — only  about  the 
hour  of  its  formei*  occur'rehce,  felt  a  little 
anxiety — medicine  griped  him  confiderably— 
appetite  impaired — ordered  to  intermit  the 
*  I  have  diflblvcd  t'hree  gr?iirts  to  tKe  ouiace  iihce  IhlS. 
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medicme— two  days  now  intervened  without 

any — at  the  end  of  which — report  no  fits 

fince. — Repeated  the  medicine  two  days  more 

- — quantity  as  before—no  fits  report  two 

days  afterwards- — continues  well  difmiffed 

cured.  In  like  manner  he  remained  well  till 

the  regiment  marched  into  different  quar- 
ters, 

I  gave  Mr.  Hamilton  fome  of  the  folu- 
tion,  requefting  him  to  try  it,  when  oppor- 
tunities offered.  Some  time  afterwards  he 
reported  to  me  feveral  cafes  of  its  fpeedy  fuc- 
cefs,  both  on  the  foldiers,  and  on  a  few  pau- 
pers in  the  town,  whom  he  found  labouring 
under  intermittents. 

CASE  III. 

John  Gould,  Efq;  near  this  town,  requefted 
me,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  give  advice  to  a  poor 
man,  called  Hynd,  at  that  time  one  of  his 
labourers,  at  haymaking,  whom  he  found 
one  day  in  the  meadow  ill.  He  had  been 
afflicted  with  a  quartan  for  feveral  months — 
I  gave  him  the  folution,  beginning  with  gutt. 
XXV — ter  de  die — two  days  after  he  had  his 
fit — but  not  lefs  fevere — the  medicine  neither 
griped,  nor  gave  him  any  uneafinefs.    I  en- 
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creafed  it  now  to  gutt  xxx — ter  de  die.— The 
fecond  fit  was  confiderably  fliortened — no 
loofenefs,  nor  gripes. 

Continued  it  at  this  dofe  fome  days  longer — - 
he  efcaped  the  third  fit  altogether — had  two 
or  three  loofe  ftools,  and  a  flight  pain  acrofs 
the  abdomen — difcontinued  the  drops  for  three 
days — at  the  end  of  which,  repeated  them  three 
days  more — no  return  of  the  fits — difmifled 
cured — with  orders  to  return  in  a  week,  to 
report  how  he  had  been  in  the  intervals — 
continues  well* — Quartans  are  allowed  to  be 
the  mofi:  obftinate  of  all  the  kinds  of  inter- 
mittents — but  this  laft  yielded,  in  a  fhort  time, 
to  the  medicine— perhaps,  had  I  ventured  on 
a  larger  dofe  it  would  have  yielded  fooner ; 
but  I  think  it  fafer,  with  fo  active  a  medicine, 
not  to  be  too  bold. 

The  medicine  fold  under  the  name  of  Ed- 
wards's Taftelefs  AgueDrops — has  certainly  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  arfenicf ,  in  a 
given  quantity,  than  what  I  ventured  to  pre- 
fcribe. — As  the  dofe  is  only  feven  drops,  and 

*  Some  weeks  have  now  elapfed,  without  any  return  of 
his  complaint. 

t  The  difference  of  ftrength  lias  been  already  mentioned 
in  this  chapter.  . 
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yet  the  effecHis  are  fometimes,  it  is  faid,  vio- 
lent. The  dofes  are  ordered  to  be  repeated 
at  the  diftance  of  nine  hours. — It  is  but  juf- 
tice,  to  add,  however,  that  a  praditioner  here, 
aflures  me,  he  has  adminiftered  thofe  very- 
drops,  and  he  adds,  ufed  many  a  bottle  of 
them, — for  feveral  years,  in  cafes  of  the  in- 
termittent kind,  with  perfed:  fafety,  and 
fpeedy  fuccefs. — This  furely  fpeaks  greatly 
in  favour  of  arfenic — for  it  is  not  now  doubt- 
ed that  this  is  the  mineral  which  gives  adi- 
vity  to  this  noftrum. 

In  the  winter  of  1781 — and  fjpring  1782 
— I  had  a  foldier  whofe  ague  I  was  not  able 
to  overcome, — he  had  got  bark,  and  other 
medicines,  in  ufe  for  the  difeafe,  till  he  was 
tired  of  taking  them. —He  feidom  was  free  more 
than  a  week. — Marching  into  Royfton,  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  where  the  men  were 
to  remain  a  week  or  two  ;  he  was  again  taken 
ill. — I  was  advifed  to  try  the  Taftelefs  Drops. 
— I  had  fome  reluctance  to  exhibit  a  medi- 
cine, the  compofition  of  which  I  was  igno- 
rant of,  but  by  the  perfuafion,  chiefly,  of  his 
Captain,  I  complied.  He  took  them  only  a 
few  days,  when  his  ague  left  him,  and  never 
returned  afterwards,  during  the  time  I  knew 
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him,  which  was  more  than  a  year.-~.Yet,  I 
confefs,  this  did  not  induce  me  to  try  the  me- 
dicine, -again,  till  I  faw  Dodtor  Fowler  s  re- 
ports. 

It  is  needlefs  to  tire  the  reader  with  more 
cafes  ;  the  medicine,  I  am  perfuaded,  will 
be  found  on  moft  occafions,  efpecially  in  in- 
termittents,  a  fafe  and  efficacious  cure,  ■  if 
adminiftered  with  that  care  and  circumfpec- 
tion,  which  the  regular  pradtitioner  is  bound 
in  duty  to  ufe  with  every  adlive  article  of  the 
materia  medica,-^— nor  fhouid  it  be  the  leaft  ob^ 
jedlion,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  poi- 
fons  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  feveral 
other  articles  in  daily  pradlice  are  not  lefs  fo  ; 
for  inftance,  hydrarg  :  muriat : — Nay,  it  is  true 
that  'fubftances  of  fuch  ad;ivity  form  the  moft 
ufeful  part,  of  what  are  denominated  articles 
of  the  materia  medica,  and  from  thefe  we  may 
hope  for  moft  fuccefs  in  the  cure  of  difeafes. 
This  ought  to  be  one  ftrong  reafon,  however, 
for  employing  the  regular  faculty,  and  the 
fuppreffion  of  quackery. 

Since  thefe  cafes  were  firft  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic, I  have  ufed  arfenic  in  a  variety  of  inftances 
and  to  perfons  of  all  ages,  even  from  fix  or 
eight  months  old.  For  in  this  country,  where 
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agues  are  frequent,  I  have  met  with  them  in  chil- 
dren not  exceeding  their  firft  year  ;  my  dofe 
of  courfe  was  proportioned  to  their  tender 
age,  and  I  am  happy  not  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  recount  a  fmgle  inftance  of  its  failure 
in  the  intention  for  which  it  was  admini- 
ftered,  or  of    its   producing  the  leaft  dif- 
agreeable  confequences.    It  is  now  a  medi- 
cine of  very  frequent  ufe  in  this  neighbour- 
hood among  all  defcriptions  of  pra<flitioners. 
It  has  been  tried  likewife  in  a  variety  of  other 
difeafes  befides  thofe  of  the  intermitting  clafs, 
and  in  many  the  reports  have  been  very  fa- 
vourable :  it  bids  fair  for  being  ufeful  where 
powerful  tonics  are  indicated,  for  in  this  view 
it  appears  tio  me  that  its  chief  adlion  confifts. 
Its  want  of  odour  and  tafte,  and  the  fmall 
bulk  of  which  its  dofe  confifts,  render  it 
extremely   convenient  to    many  ftomachs, 
whofe  irritability  will  not  fuffer  them  to  retain 
the  more  coarfe  and  bulky  medicines  of  this 
tribe.    In  young  children,  and  indeed  in  any 
age  where  reafon  has  not  begun  to  exert  her 
power,  thofe  fubftances  of  a  naufeous  tafte 
and  difagreeable  flavour  are  conftantly  re- 
fufed,  nor  can  even  force  make  patients  fwal- 
low  them.    To  poflefs  a  medicine  then,  to 
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which  thefe  objeftibn^  are  not  liable,  is  furely 
a  great  acquifition. 

Arfenic  has  been  tried  in  other  difeafes,  be- 
fides  intermittents,  not  without  fuccefs. — Mr. 
Hamilton,  already  mentioned,  fays,  he  cured 
a  foldier  of  an  epilepfy  thereby,  fince  the  time 
when  I  taught  him  to  prepare  it*— I  tried  it  in  a 
cafe  of  this  kind,  in  the  fpringof  1787,  forfome 
Weeks,  but  it  was  without  fuccefs. — It  was, 
however,  a  cafe  of  long  ftanding,  in  which 
numberlefs  medicines,  by  a  variety  of  prac- 
titioners had  been  employed,  at  different  times, 
for  feveral  years  paft. — A  Surgeon,  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  in  this  county,  informed  me, 
fometime  ago,  he  was  trying  it  on  an  epileptic 
patient,  and  he  had  fome  reafon  to  think,  from 
what  he  had  obferved  during  the  time  he  had 
atdminiftered  it,  that  he  fhoujd  be  fuccefsful, 
-—but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  fmce  of 
knowing  the  refult  of  this  trial ;  on  the  whole, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  praditioner  to  repeat 
trials  made  by  others,  or  make  new  ones 
himfelf,  as  he  fees  opportunities,  and .  as  fug- 
gertions  of  this  fort  occur  to  him,  and  among 
thefe,  it  is  no  lefs  the  duty  of  the  regimental 
Surgeon. 
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In  the  months  of  September  and  Odober, 
1 78 1 ,  many  of  the  foldiers  were  feized  with 
the  Typhus,  as  defcribed  byProfeflbr  Cullen. 
The  ufual  fymptoms,  with  depreffion  of  fpi- 
rits,  and  fudden  lofs  of  ftrength,  formed  the 
difeafe.    In  fome  cafes  the  head  was  violently 
afFedled,  in  others,  only  a  giddinefs,  with  but 
little  pain,  and  alternate  hot  and  cold  fits  of 
Ihort  duration  j  but  thefe  were  often  fo  vio- 
lent, at  night  efpecially,  that  when  the  pa- 
tients cam«  to  report  themfelves  fick,  and  be 
put  under  my  care,  they  defcribed  their  com- 
plaints as  a  quotidian,  or  one-day  fever  ^  as  they 
termed  it ;  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe  was  generally, 
fomewhat,  though  for  the  moft  part,  but  little 
accelerated,  and  the  conftant  thirft  and  parched 
tongue;  that  accompanied  it,  affifted  to  point 
out  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  eafily  diftin- 
guilhed  it  from  an  ague,  where  all  the  fymp- 
toms, in  the  intermifTion,  for  the  moft  part, 
vanifh,  and  the  patient  appears  as  in  health. 

The  feafon  proved  very  variable  ;  one  day 
rain,  another  clear  and  warm,  but  a  hoar- 
froft,  which  covered  the  ground  frequently  in 
the  morning,  rendered  the  air,  as  it  dilTolved, 
cold  and  chilly,  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
day.    The  regiment  was  but  thinly  clothed, 
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the  men  not  being  permitted  (for  fome  rea 
fons,  beft  known  to  tht  commanding  officer) 
to  wear  their  new  clothes,  before  the  beginr 
ning  of  December  ;  thefe  were  the  evident 
external  caufes  of  the  fever  ;  the  irregularities 
of  the  mens'  way  of  living  may  be  mentioned 
as  occafional  and  exciting  caufes.  In  thefe 
fevers,  however,  I  always  fufpedt  contagion, 
though  I  may  not  be  able  to  trace  it. 

I  found  very  few  of.  thefe  fevers  that  re- 
quired the  free  ufe  of  the  lancet ;  of  this 
I  am  always  fparing,  when  there-  does  npt  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  abfolute  need  of  it.  For  I  have 
often  found,  where  it  is  improperly  ufed,  that 
recovery  is  not  only  more  doubtful,  but  the 
difeafe  feems  thereby  protracted  to  a,  latei! 
period,  by  an  encreafe  of  debility.  Some^ 
died,  after  lingering  to  the  twenty-feventh 
day  ;  but  moft  of  them  recovered. 

About  this  time  a  correfpondent  fent  me 
from  Edinburgh,  a  book  intitled,  a  PhyfioloH 
gical  Difquifition,  and  Enquiry  into  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Common  Pra6lice  in  P'evers,,  in; 
that  city,  wherein  was  recommended  a  pracr 
tice  taught  by  Dr.  Brown,  founded  on  diffe- 
rent principles  from  the  common..  To  con- 
firm thefe  new  opinions,  a  numerous  train  of 
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cafes  was  advanced,  which  had  terminated 
happily  by  it  j  and  contrafted  with  thefe,  were 
feveral  that  had  ended  fatally  by  the  old  prac- 
tice, in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh. 

In  this  enquiry,  publifhed  by  Dr.  Jones, 
much  ingenuity  of  argument  is  ufed  to  induce 
the  reader  to  difbelieve  all  the  diftinclions  of 
Nofologifts,  and  to  inculcate  the  opinion  that 
all  the  genera,  and  fpecies,  &c.  into  which 
difeafes  are  divided,  may  be  reduced  to  two 
alone,  namely,  thofe  from  debility,  or  ajihenic^ 
and  thofe  arifmg  from  too  high  a  degree  of 
health,  or  Jihenic.  We  are  told,  alfo,  that  the 
doctrine  gained  ground  among  the  unpreju- 
diced, and  many  of  fuch  as  were  heretofore 
adherents  to  the  Cullenian  fyftem,  which  this 
oppofed. 

In  the  clafs  of  ajihenic  difeafes,  the  cure 
confifts  in  ftrengthening-,  and  ftimulating 
medicines,  and  the  quickeft  of  operation,  and 
moft  diffufible^  to  ufe  the  author's  term,  are 
to  be  preferred.  Hence  wine,  brandy,  opiates, 
and  volatile  alkali  were  given  to  a  degree, 
never  ventured  on  before,  efpccially  opiates  ; 
and  the  change  for  the  better,  that  almoll 
inftantly  followed,  were  fpoken  of  as  incon- 
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teftible  ,fads,  to  prove  the  fuperiority  of  the 
dodrine. 

Willing  to  find  the  truth  a?  far  as  I  was 
able,  and  not  flavifhly  bound  down  to  any 
man's  opinion,  or  fyftem,  as  fuch,  I  watched 
from  this  time,  the  firft  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  make  trial  of  this  dod:rine,  which 
promifed  fuch  advantages  :  out  of  fix  men, 
therefore,  ill  of  the  fever,  already  mentioned, 
I  chofe  one  for  the  fubjedl  of  the  experiment, 
which  appeared  to  me  the  beft  adapted  for 
giving  it  the  faireft  trial.    It  was  one,  where^ 
all  the  fymptoms  of  debility  were  evidently 
marked,  fo  that  I  could  in  no  wife  miftake  its 
ajlhenic  nature.    It  was,  as  near  as  I  could 
find,  the  eleventh  day  of  the  fever ;  for  fol- 
diers  are  generally  feveral  days  ill  before  they 
report  themfelves  in  the  fick  lift,  if  they  think 
they  fhall  be  confined  to  the   hofpital,  to 
which  many  of  them  have  an  averfion. 

CASE. 

Bates — of  the  General's  company,  with  all 
the  fymptoms  common  in  Typhus,  head-ach, 
parched  tongue,  proftration  of  flrength,  reft- 
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lefs  nights,  fluflied  cheeks,  delirium,  pulfe 
about  74  beats  in  a  minute. 

At  eleven-^A.  M.  a  dram  of  fp.  C.  C.  to 
which  were  added  gutt.  xl.  of  Tind:.  Opii. — 
in  an  hour  after,  pulfe  rofe  to  80. — The  opiate 
did  not  induce  fleep.  He  roved  violently  as 
before. — The  room  was  darkened,  and  all 
noife  kept  from  him,  as  much  as  pof&ble. 

yifited  at  four  P.M.  fame  day.— Pulfe  now  76 
—and  fmall— delirium  as  before.— I  fhould  men- 
tion, that  he  had  flept  little  or  none  at  all  for 
feveral  nights  before  this  plan  commenced, 
but  was,  all  this  time  delirious.  The  fame 
i^epeated  as  at  laft  vifit.— Here  then  were  no 
lef^  t^han  fp.  C.  C.  dr.  ij* — ^with  Tr.  Opii  gutt. 
Ixxx.  adminiftered  in  the  fpace  of  five  hours. 
— But  as  this  was  trifling  to  the  quantity 
recommended  by  Di*.  Brown*,  I  could  not 
call  it  a  fair  trial,  if  I  flopped  here,  without 
purfuirig  his  ftimulating  plan  farther. 

At  half  paft  feven — returned — this  was 
three  hours  and  an  half  from  my  laft  vifit — 
found  him  quiet,  and  was  informed  by  the 
nurfe,  he  had  been  fo  for  fome  time.  On 
entering  the  room,  however,  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  which  were  heavy  and  red,  and  he 
*  Vid.  Jones's  Enquiry,  already  mentionedi 
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began  to  talk  wildly, — yet  namedf  me  .as  foon 
as  I  came  near.-^Gave  him  now  a  tea-cup  full 
of  red  port— pulfe  80. — At  half  paft  eight 
vifited  again — gave  another  tea-cup  of  port— 
at  ten,  another  cup  of  port,  to  which  Tr.  Opii 
g.  XXV.  were  a:dd'ed — at  twelve  the  fame  night 
vifited^ — another  cup  of  wine  wais  given.— 
Here  were  no  lefs  than  1 05  drops  of  Tn  Opii 
in  the  fpace  of  eleven  hours. 

From  this  time  till  eight  next  morning  (Mon^ 
day)  he  drank  about  ten  ounces  of  beef  tea— 
this  was  always  given  warm— his  pulfe  84 — 
tongue  moift. — I  began  now  to  form  fome 
hopes  of  his  recovery— yet  he  roved  almofl 
as  much  as  formerly. — I  went  on  further  with 
the  plan,  and  gave  him  gutt.  ix.  of  Tr.  Opii 
in  a  cup  of  wine — took  no  more  of  the  medi- 
cine this  day— continued  much  the  fame. — 
Next  morning  at  ten,  A.  M. — found  his  breaft 
and  ihoulders  full  of  maculse — his  pulfe  76— 
and  feemed  filly — turned  up  the  white  of  his 
eyes  a  little — was,  neverthelefs,  fenfible  when 
fpoke  to — called  me  by  my  name — complains 
of  great  ficknefs — attempted  while  I  ftayed  to 
make  water,  but  could  not — drank,  fince  lafl 
night,  a  pint  of  beef  tea — at  One  P.  M.  got  a 
cup  of  wine. 

-  I  2  Vifited 
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Vifited  an  hour  after,  viz.  at  two,  and 
found  him  quiet — at  four,  and  gave  him 
another  cup  of  wine — at  nine,  and  found  him 
fmging,  when  I  entered,  and  talking  foolifhly 
— his  teeth  and  lips  furred  over,  and  black, 
with  pulfe  at  88 — this  was  ten  beats  more 
frequent  than  in  the  morning. 

As  the  dehrium,  which  never  abated,  was 
now  encreafed,  and  he  had  got  no  opiate  this 
day,  I  ventured  on  a  larger  dofe  than  I  ever 
gave  before,  viz.  Tr.  Opii  gutt.  Ixxxviii. — 
Next  morning  vifited  him  at  nine,  and  found 
him  dofmg — was  informed  by  the  nurfe,  that 
he  lay  very  quiet  through  the  night.  Pulfe 
now  flow  and  equable — I  thought  him  better 
on  the  whole — at  eleven  A.  M.  got  another 
cup  of  wine. 

I  was  willing  now  to  intermit  a  while,  and 
obfei^ve  what  the  eifeds  of  this  laft  dofe  might 
be,  fo  gave  nothing  more  till  next  day  at 
eleven,  A.  M.  when  I  found  him  not  only 
roving  as  ufual,  but  with  fubfultus  tendinum 
—rfrequently  convulfed,  and  pulfe  very  feeble 
aind  up  to  io8.~-His  death  now  appeared 
inevitable — got  a  cup  of  wine — ordered  his 
head  to  be  again  fliaved — for  it  had  been 
'lhaved  before — and  a  large  blifter  to  be  ap- 
plied 
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plied  over  it.  A  glifter  was  adminlftered  be- 
fore the  application  of  the  bUfter — this  gave 
him  a  ftool — made  water  alfo. 

While  I  was  prefent  he  fuddenly  ftarted  out 
of  bed,  and  I  ordered  him  to  be  fupported 
fome  minutes  on  his  legs — delirium  more  en- 
creafed — eyes  wild. — At  eight  P.  M. — his 
pulfe  1 20 — and  weak — pafTed  two  large  lum- 
brici — next  morning  found  him  more  com- 
pofed- — gave  him  a  cup  of  wine,  and  ordered 
him  another  at  one  o'clock. 

The  opiate  was  intermitted  this  night,  and 
till  next  evening,  when  he  got  105  drops. — 
This  was  coming  fomething  nearer  to  the  new 
practice  of  Dr.  Brown,  though  ftill  much 
fhort  of  it. — For  from  the  little  fuccefs  it  had 
hitherto  afforded,  I  was  afraid  to  proceed  as 
far  as  this  publication  fet  forth. — The  delirium 
had  never  abated; — From  this  till  next  even- 
ing he  got  no  more,  when  1 10  drops  were  admi- 
nlftered— with  no  better  fuccefs  than  before. 
— The  day  following  I  thought  him  better, 
though  his  pulfe  was  weak,  and  frequent. — 
Sometime  after  it  was  no  lefs  than  130.--'- 
He  was  ordered  wine  and  beef  tea  this  day—- 
but  in  the  evening  he  died  without  a  ftrug- 
gle. 

I3  T 
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This,  I  am  led  to  believe,  will  be  allowed 
a  pretty  fair  trial  of  the  diffujible  Jiimuli  ap- 
plied in  cafe  of  Typhus.  But  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  it,  will  find 
no  great  encouragement  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment. For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  I  never  fhall  make  another  on  the  fame 
principles.  Here,  evidently,  no  advantage 
was  obtained  ;  nay,  I  am  led  to  believe  it 
was  hurtful,  though  I  dare  not  fay  the  cafe 
would  have  proved  more  fuccefsful,  if  it  had 
been  treated  on  a  different  plan. 

Perhaps,  it  will  be  faid,  I  was  too  timorous, 
and  did  not  venture  on  large  enough  dofes ; 
it  may  alfo  be  objeded,  that  I  omitted  the 
ufe  of  Tonics.. — Such  as  the  Cort.  Peruv.  &c. 
The  reafon  was,  I  wifhed  to  tread  as  nearly  as 
I  durft  in  the  footfteps  of  the  father  of  this 
new  dodrine,  as  fet  forth  in  fome  of  the 
cafes,  in  the  publication  already  quoted,  by 
which  it  is  endeavoured  to  be  proved  the  befi 
fraSiice  yet  found.  But  I  fhall  not  take  upon 
me  either  to  condemn,  or  approve, — here  is 
a  cafe,  I  lay  before  the  public,  pretty  exadly 
narrated. — It  may,  no  doubt,  take  many  more 
trials  by  different  praditioners,  to  fettle  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  this  fyftem. 
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Stork  extolled  Cicuta  to  a  degree,  not  yet 
deferved,  according  to  experience  in  thefe 
countries. — But  the  many  trials  made  after 
him,  though  it  could  not  be  concluded  that 
the  medicine  deferved  all  the  praife  he  be- 
ftowed,  have  confirmed  it  to  be  an  ufeful  ar- 
ticle of  the  mat.  med.  and  one,  from  which 
we  may  promife  ourfelves  advantage  in  vari- 
ous difeafes.  The  fame  conclufion,  perhaps, 
may  be  drawn  from  this  medicine  in  fevers ; 
it  may  teach  us  a  more  liberal  ufe  of  opiates, 
without  going  fo  far  this  new  dodlrine 
points  out. 

Graham,  the  noted  Quack  taught  us,  that 
with  fafety,  we  might  adminiftel*  ^ther  in 
much  larger  quantities  than  had  ever  been 
ventured  on  before  ;  and  the  Suttons,  by  an 
extenfive  practice,  firft  brought  the  cool  regi- 
men in  the  inoculated  fmall  pox  into  almoft 
univerfal  ufe.  Though  few  of  the  Regulars 
ever  adminifter  the  former  in  fuch  quantities 
as  Graham  fets  forth  he  did ;  or  putfue  the 
ftarving  plan  in  the  inoculation  of  the  fttidll 
pox  to  the  degree  pra(5lifed  by  the  Suttons, 
feveral  difeafes,  no  lefs  fatal,  having  been  the 
confequence  of  it,  yet  both  have  been  ufeful, 
efpecially  the  latter ;  and  with  refped:  to  the 
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Brunonian  fyftem,  perhaps  the  fame  inference 
may  be  drawn. 

Let  us,  however,  keep  in  mind  the  pilot's 
advice,  and  endeavour,  by  a  middle  courfe, 
to  gain  the  wifhed  for  harbour,  fmce  death 
may  be  as  equally  certain  from  the  Rocks  of 
Scylla,  as  from  the  Gulph  of  Charybdis. 

Ne  incidamus  in  Scyllam  cupientes  vitare  . 
Charybdin. 

It  is  ten  years  and  upwards  fmce  this  prac- 
tice came  into  ufe  :  foon  after  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Brown's  elements  of  Phyfic  thefe  doc- 
trines were  fuddenly  diffufed  throughout  thefe 
iflands  by  his  pupils  and  other  adherents,  and 
rapidly  gained  ground,  being  carried  to  the 
patients  bed-fide  by  many  who  did  not  fee 
the  full  extent  of  their  meaning,  and  by  others 
doubtlefs  willing  to  give  the  faireft  trial  to  the 
opinions  of  this  ingenious  man,  and  the  prac- 
tice built  upon  them. — If  many  miftakes  have 
been  committed  thereby,  and  I  fear  many 
there  were,  we  can  only  hope  and  plead  as  an 
apology  that  it  was  from  a  zealous  wifh  to  ex- 
tend the  fcience  of  medicine  that  thefe  trials  were 
undertaken.  The  pradlice  to  its  full  extent  is 
now  lofmg  ground,  for  it  has  not  been  found, 
on  a  fair  comparifon  and  inveftigation,  that 
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more  fuccefs  has  arifen  from  it  than  from  thofe 
methods  that  were  in  ufe  before.  The  dodtrines 
however  have  given  rife  to  other  ingenious  opi- 
nions, and  new  Hght  would  appear  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  intricate  fubjedt  of  Phy- 
fjology,  a  fubjeft  but  yet  in  its  infancy,  to 
conduft  the  Philofopher  at  leaft  one  ftep  fur- 
ther in  his  refearches — Irritability  has  now 
taken  place  of  'Excitement^  and  fevers  are  now 
treated  on  this  foundation.    Inftead  of  wine, 
brandy,  and  opium,  the  exhibition  of  nitre, 
vegetable  acids,   and   things  of  this  nature 
abounding  with  Oxygene  are  ftrongly  recom- 
mended, and  the  greateft  fuccefs,  it  is  affirmed, 
has  attended  them.    Dr.  Wood,  a  phyfician 
of  promifmg  abilities,  has  lately  laid  before 
the  public  an  elTay  on  this  fubjedl,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred  for  further  information. 
Various  and  difcordant  are  the  opinions  on 
the  fubjedt  of  fevers,  and  men  of  the  greateft 
abilities  have  differed  on  it  the  moft.  Little 
feems  fettled  as  yet  on  the  fubjedt,  which  is 
a  proof  of  the  obfcurity  in  which  it  is  in- 
volved.   On  a  fair  examination,  we  believe, 
as  many  cafes  have  fucceeded  on  the  plan  laid 
down  by  one  fet  of  men,  who  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  them,  by  preconceived  opinions, 

to 
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to  admlnifter  opium,  wine^  bark  and  tonics ; 
as  from  another  fet  who  had  conceived  it 
right  to  follow  one  totally  different ;  but  as 
the  fcience  of  medicine  is  daily  extending  her 
empire,  and  nature  fcems  yielding  herfelf  to 
philofophic  fcrutiny,  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  parts  of  medicine,  will  admit  hereafter, 
I  hope,  'of  a  truer  decifion. 

In  cafes  of  extreme  debility  and  danger,  we 
find  Dr.  Heyfham  adminiftering  large  dofes 
of  opium  from  gutt.  xl.  to  gutt.  1.  united  with 
vol.  alk  as  a  more  inftantaneous  and  dif- 
fufible  ftimulant,  he  fays,  than  either  brandy 
or  wine,  the  former  of  which  he  gave  in 
larger  dofes  than  common,  and  the  latter 
often  to  two  bottles  and  an  half  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  the  beft  effeds.  Many  au- 
thors, from  Sydenham  to  the  prefent  day, 
extol  its  ufe  in  fevers,  but  none  that  I  have 
perufed  ever  carried  it  to  the  length  recom- 

♦  His  formula  is  as  follows  : 
R.  Conf.  Cardiac,  gr,  xv.— . 
Aq.  Cinuam.  ten.  Semunc. 

r  — -  fpirit  dr.  ij. 

Sp.  Lavend.  compos,  dr.  j.— 

T.  Theb.  gutt.  xl.  vel. — gutt.  I — 

Vol.  alk.  gutt.  XXV.— M.  f.  hauft.  h.  S.  Sumcndus. 
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mended  by  the  author  aheady  mentioned, 
whofe  pradice  1  attempted  to  repeat  in  the 
above  cafe. 

ProfelTor  Cullen  fpeaks  favourably  of  opium 
as  a  ftimulus  *,  in  fevers  of  the  nervous  kind, 
where  the  vis  vitse  is  apt  to  fmk.  He  believes, 
wine  and  opium  ad:  in  fome  meafure  analo- 
gous to  each  other ;  and  he  thinks  it  ufeful, 
particularly  in  every  cafe  of  delirium  from 
irritation  ;  but  that  in  an  inflammatory  ftate 
of  the  brain  it  is  hurtful. 

Dodor  Campbell  thinks  it  chiefly  ufeful  in 
the  beginning  of  fevers.  But  he  fays,  "  I 
have  been  informed,  from  authority  on  which 
I  repofe  the  greateft  confidence,  that  the  ex- 
hibition of  opium  in  larger  dofes  in  the  more 
advanced  periods,  and  more  dangerous  ftates 
of  the  difeafe,  has  a'fo  been  attended  with 
happy  eflcds, — To  the  amount  of  120  drops 
at  adofcf.  But  having  myfelf  had  no  op- 
portunity of  feeing  it  fuccefsfully  given,  under 
fuch  circumftances,  I  fhall  decline  fpeaking 
upon  that  point." — As  to  its  being  a  poifon, 
he  very  properly  adds,  "  I  do  not  know  that 
the   fmallelt  quantity  capable  of  inducing 

»  Vid.  Lea.  on  Mat.  Med. 

t  Vid.  Treat,  on  Typhu?,  p.  86. 
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death,  has  been  afcertaineH  by  experiment,  or 
the  largeft  that  may  be  taken  with  impunity. 
Much  will  depend  on  original  idiofyncrafy, 
or  peculiarity  of  conftitution,  which  cannot 
always  be  known  a  priori  ;  and  upon  the  de- 
gree and  nature  of  the  morbid  affedlion,  at 
the  period  the  opium  is  adminiftered." — As 
one  perfon  wall  bear  of  fpirituous  liquors,  or 
wine,  without  being  affedied,  twice  as  much 
as  others,  fo  it  is  allowed  to  be  the  fame  with 
opium. — In  cafes  of  mortification,  in  fevere 
pain,  locked  jaw,  or  Tetanus,  it  may  be  given 
in  fuch  large  dofes,  with  advantage,  as  might 
poifon  a  perfon  in  health. 

Doleus  tells  us  of  a  cafe,  where  only  a  fcru- 
ple  of  Op.  given  in  clyfter  for  a  complaint  in 
the  bowels,  brought  on  apoplexy  and  death  *  ; 
and  a  poor  woman.  Dr.  Campbell  tells  us,  in 
his  neighbourhood,  in  a  confumption,  took 
two  drams  of  T.  Op.  by  miftake,  at  once, 
when  comatofe  fymptoms  enfued,  which  ter- 
minated fatally  in  twenty-four  hours. — The 
fame  author  fays, — "  but  even  in  ftates  of  dif- 
eafe,  where  Op.  is  manifeftly  proper,  an  over 
dofe  may  be  attended  with  the  fame  bad  con- 
fequences  as  in  other  fituations. — I  have  an 
*  Vid.  Encyclopaedia,  p.  322. 

unfor- 
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unfortunate  cafe  in  my  eye,  where  an  attempt 
was  made  to  cure  a  violent  convulfive  difor- 
der  by  means  of  opiiim." 

"  The  patient  w?is  a  robuft  man,  who  was 
affedted  with  fevere  and  frequent  twitchings  : 
one  day  he  took  two  grains  of  folid  Op.  which 
was  repeated  at  the  interval  of  two  hours, 
and  again  at  the  end  of  other:  two  hours, 
without  any  fenfible  effeds.  ;  Six  grains 
having  produced  no  alteration  when  taken  in 
this  way,  he  took  three  grains  the  day  fol- 
lowing, -at  a  dofe,  and  three  more  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  an  hour,  without  any  perceptible  con- 
fequences.  The  fucceeding  day,  the  fpafms 
being  more  violent  than  ever,  he  took  thir- 
teen grains  of  the  fame  medicine  in  the  courfe 
of  five  hours,  without  the  leaft  effed:  on  his 
convulfions ;  nor  did  this  quantity  produce 
either  fleep,  delirium,  or  thirft. 

"  He  was  then  ordered  to  take  gutt.  ix. 
of  liquid  laud,  which  was  repeated  four  times 
at  the  interval  of  an  hour  between  each  dofe. 
This  had  no  fenfible  effedt  in  diminifhing  the 
fpafms,  or  alTedling  him  in  any  other  manner. 
The  next  day  the  dofe  was  augmented  to 
gutt.  Ixxx. — and  repeated  four  times  at  the 
fame  intervals.  He  llept  about  an  hour  after 
taking  the  four  dofes  of  laudanum,  and  then 

awoke, 
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awoke,  feemingly,  in  his  ufual  ftate  of  health, 
the  Op.  having  had  no  effed:  on  his  convtil- 
fions.  He  went  to  bed  about  ten  o'clock  j 
at  twelve,  the  nurfe  obferved  he  was  in  a  very 
profound  fleep,  but  did  not  attempt  to  awaken 
him  ;  at  fix  in  the  morning  fhe  found  him 
ftill  in  the  fame  ftate  as  before,  and  endea- 
vouring to  roufe  him,  found  it  impoffible  ; 
every  method  was  ufed  for  that  purpofe  that 
could  be  thought  of,  but  in  vain  ;  he  died 
about  eight  o'clock  that  morning. 

On  diUe^lion,  an  Echimojis  was  found  in 
his  ftomach  ;  no  other  morbid  appearance  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  nor  in  the  brain. 

"  Here,"  he  goes  on,  "  thirteen  grains  of 
Op.  were  given  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours, 
without  any  bad  confequences.  At  another 
time  240  drops  of  Laud,  which  are  equal  to 
about  nine  grains  and  an  half  of  Op.  alfo  with- 
out any  fenfible  effedls  ;  but,  when  on  the 
fucceeding  day,  the  dofe  was  increafed  to  320 
drops  of  Laud,  which  is  equal  to  thirteen 
grains  of  Op.  (a  quantity  that  he  had  taken 
before  in  a  folid  form,  with  impunity)  fatal 
confequences  feemed  to  follow  the  exhibition 
of  the  medicine  ;  it  muft  not,  however,  be 
fuppreifed,  that  a  pint  bottle  was  found  in  his 
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bed,  which  contained  jfome  whifky,  and  of 
which  it  is  fuppofed  he  had  drank.'* 

The  mod  that  I  find  Dr.  Campbell  adml- 
nifter,  was  gutt.  Ix. — on  fome  occafions,  he 
found  itneceffaryto  add  twenty  or  thirty  more 
in  two  hours  after — before  he  found  it  fol- 
lowed with  reft. 

Dodor  Martin  Wall  fpeaks  much  in  praife 
of  opium  alfo — yet  1  do  not  find  he  ever  ven- 
tured to  purfue  it  to  any  thing  like -the  length 
the  new  doBrine  fets  forth.  A  medical  prac- 
titioner, about  twelve  miles  from  this  place*,, 
converfmg  lately  with  me  on  the  fubje(£l,^ 
told  me  very  freely,  he  had  tried  opium  in 
this  way,  and  was.  inclined  to  think  he  did 
hurt  by  it ;  the  quantity  given,  he  did  not 
mention ;  and  from  my  own  experience  in 
many  trials,  in  fmaller  dofes ;  fuch  as  from 
half  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  half,  in  fevers^ 
though  it  was  often  beneficial,  and  highly  ne- 
cefTary,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  univerfally 
followed  with  good  effedls  in  all  cafes.  I 
have  found  feveral  in  which  it  rendered  the 
patient  reftlefs,  inftead  of  producing  deep, — 
and  thirfty,  and  vapoured,  who  had  better 
nights  on  leaving  it  oif,  than  when-  they 
ufed  it. 

*  IpAvich. 

A  much 
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A  much  fimpler  method  of  proceeding  .was 
fuccefsful,  lately  in  Edinburgh. — Out  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  children,  in  one  of  the 
charity  liofpitals  in  that  city,  eighty-five  were 
feized  with  this  fever ;  they  were  under  the 
medical  care  of  Mr.  Kerr  ; — the  firft  thing 
given  was  an  emetic,  and  as  foon.  pofhble 
after  being  feized  j — the  fucceeding  treatment 
confifted  in  cleanlinefs — the  greateft  attention 
being  paid  to  it  in  al.l  its  varieties ;  frefh 
air,  the  apartments  being  almoft:  con- 
ftantly  ventilated — belly  kept  open  by  fimple 
laxative  injections  diluents  copioufly  em- 
ployed, and  fometimes  acidulated.  By  this  fim- 
ple method,  not  one  of  the  whole  number  died  ; 

yet  feveral  had  alarming  fymptoms  pete- 

chiae,  vibices,  and  haemorrhages.  The  ma- 
tron of  the  hofpital  was  feized  with  the  fe- 
ver ;  file  took  an  emetic  as  foon  as  fine  found 
herfelf  ill, — and  without  any  thing  more,  that 
may  be  called  medicine,  fiie  alfo  recovered  in 
a  fliort  time.  From,  whence  it  would  appear, 
as  the  Editor  fays,  and  to  which  I  am  in- 
clined to  fubfcribe  *,  "  that  in  the  treatment 
of  fevers,  piaditioners  are  as  often  apt  to  err 
by  doing  too  much^  as  by  doiJig  too  little,^'* 
*  Vid^  Med,  Comment,  D.  2.  v,  i. 

That 
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The  pulfe  was  very  flow,  iii  the  caffe,  OA 
which  I  made  my  experiment ;  and  this  is  nO 
uncommon  thing  in  thefe  fevers.  Dr.  Camp-<. 
bell  had  one  cafe  where  the  patient  died,  co- 
vered with  petechise,  whofe  pulfe  never  rofe 
above  fixty-fix  ftrokes  in  a  minute. — A  fe- 
cond,  who  alfo  died,  where,  till  the  day  pre^ 
ceding  her  death,  it  never  exceeded  feventy- 
feven  ftrokes  in  the  fame  fpace  ; — and  a  third, 
whofe  pulfe  beat  no  more  than  fixty-eight  in 
a  minute—but  in  others,  again,  it  is  very 

greatly  accelerated*  Pulfus,   parvus,'  debi- 

lis,  plerumque  freqtiens  are  the  words  of  Dr. 
CuUen,  in  his  definition  of  the  difeafe, — Nor 
IS  the  heat  of  the  fkin  al\^ays  increafed.  Ca- 
lor  parum  auBus — >-as  the  fame  Nofologift 
exprelTes  it, — but  the  fenforii  fundliones  plu- 
rimum  turbatse  ;  and  the  vires  fnultum  immi- 
nuta!,  are  feldom  found  wanting. 

To  fum  up  the  whole  ;  though  I  dare  not 
fubfcribe  implicitly  to  the  doctrine  laid  down, 
by  fuch  as  extoll  very  large  dofes  of  this  me- 
dicine, in  febrile  complaints  ;  yet,  if  ufed 
with  caution  and  proper  circumfped:ion,  a  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  particular  conftitution 
of  the  patient  in  bearing  its  ufe,  much  advan- 
tage may  reafonably  be  expe«5led  from  opium; 

Vol.  II.  K  , .  and 
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and  we  may  likewife  juftly  fay  of  it,  as  the 
great  Sydenham  did,  that,  fme  illo,  manca 
lit,  &  claudicet  medicina." 

With  refped;  to  making  experiments  on  the 
living  fubjed:,  it.  may  not,  at  all  times,  be  ex- 
pedient to  difcover  our  intention.  There  are 
few,  who  have  not  an  averfion  to  become  the 
fubjedt  of  experiment,  even  though  attended 
with  the  utmoft  fafety  and  innocence  ;  nor  are 
we  to  fatisfy,  at  the  expence  of  much  uneafi- 
nefs,  perhaps  pain  and  danger,  foolifh  curio- 
iity,  where  no  inferences  ufeful  to  fcience  can 
be  drawn  from  it. 

•  I  remember,  many  years  ago,  a  pradlitioner, 
who  adminiftered  to  a  patient  no  lefs  than 
twelve  grains  of  T.  Emetic  merely  to  fee 
what  efFedt  this  double  dofe,  as  he  termed  it, 
would  have.  The  confequence,  as  might  be 
expeded,  proved  very  nearly  fatal  ;  for  the 
pa.tient  was  thereby  thrown  into  violent  con- 
vulfions ;  his  harrts  drawn  up  with  violent 
fpafms,  and^his  life  for  feveral  days,  rendered 
'  extremely  doubtful.  The  ftory  made  fome 
noife  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  blame 
was  laid  .on  a  young  man,  then  his  afTiftant  in 
the  fhop  ;  but  it  muft  not  be  hid,  that  he  wa§ 
*  A'ntimon.  Tarta.nifat. 

generous 
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generous  enough,  afterwards,  to  remove  the 
ftigma  from  the  innocent,  where  he  faw  it  fo 
unjuftly  placed,  by  avowing  the  fad:. 

We  come  now  to  hazard  our  opinion, 
with  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  doubtful  me- 
dicines* It  has  been  long  laid  down  as  a  me- 
dical maxim,-— Melius  anceps  quam  nullum 
uti  remidium, — or,  that  it  is  better  to  have  re- 

courfe  to  2:  doubtful  remedy^  than  to  none.  

But,  perhaps,  objedlions  maybe  raifed  to  the 
application  of  this  precept  in  its  utmoft  extent ; 
becaufeto  adhere  to  it,  and  adt  innocently,  in. 
our  pradice,  on  all  occafions,  will  require  -  no 
fraall  fhare  of  fagacity. 

If  w^e  are  determined,  however,  to  apply 
this  anceps  rej/iedium^  it  fhould,  in  my  opi- 
nion, certainly  be  fuch,  as  is  calculated,  if  it 
does  no  good^  to  do  no  harm  ;  and  yet,  if  we 
have  any  hopes  from  its  ufe,  they  muft  be 
founded  on  certain  qualities^  perhaps  aBive  qua-^ 
lities^  we  know  it  to  poffefs,  and  a  comparifon  _ 
of  thefe,  with  fome  probable  or  certain  ftate  of 
the  organs  of  the  body,  on  which  it  is  to  have 
falutary  effects. 

In  doubtjul  cafcsy  without  ading  in  this  clr- 
cumfped  manner,  we  ad:  rajhly ;  yet  to  rea- 
fon  thus  by  indudion,  though  it  be  ufeful, 

K  2  can 
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can  only  lead  to  a  degree  of  knowledge,  and 
not  to  certainty ;  but  it  is  a  clue  notwithftand- 
ing,  that  may  be  allowed  occafionally  to  guide 
lis  ;  a  taper  that  may  lead  from. a  doubtful  into 
a,  more  diied,  and  certain  path. — "  Probabili- 
^  ties,"  fays  an  author  lately  quoted,  "  ai'e  not 
to  be  defpifed,  if  they  are  drawn  from  ex-^ 
perienced  fa(^l:s,  to  which  we  are  led  by  the 
fenfes  ;  becaufe  they  are  then  to  be  eftablifhed 
as  fo  many  fundamental  propofitions.  A 
medicine  which  has  often  been  ufeful  in  a 
cafe,  and  in  circumftances  fimilar  to  thefe  of 
the  cafe  before  us,  will  probably  be  ufeful  in 
this,  but  if  I  have  not  feen  it  tried  in  thefe 
cafes,  my  conjecture  will  be  mere  chimera. 
We  ought,  therefore,  on  fuch  ^ccafions,  to 
reafon  only  from  experience." 

If  we  have  recourfe  to  dangerous  remedies, 
merely  to  learn  their  effedts  in  cafes,  where 
the  patient,  in  our  opinion^  is  paft  hopes  of 
recovery,  fo  that  fliould  the  worft  happen, 
we  fhall  think  ourfelves  free  from  blame,  we 
may  err  ;  for  this,  muft  be  founded  in  the 
truth  of  our  prognoftic.  That  the  wifeft  are 
frequently  deceived  in  thefe,  is  well  known. 
This  has,  and  may  happen  agreeably,  fome- 
times,  contrary  to  our  prog?ioJUc  ;  and  this  in- 
4  certitude. 


certitude,  fhould  ever  make  us  cautious  in. 
the  exhibition  of  dangerous  medicines,  from 
an  idea,  that  death  appears  inevitably  ap- 
proaching, and  muft  take  place. 

We  commune  with  ourfelves,  perhaps,  in 
this  manner. — "  It  is  in  vain  to  be  any  longer 
folicitous  refped;ing  the  fate  of  the  patient ; 
my  fkill,  in  medical  fcience,  can  prove  of  no 
ufe  in  his  cafe ;  yet  I  have  heard  of  certain 
complaints,  feemingly  fimilar,  where  a  certain 
medicine,  when  every  thing  elfe  had  failed, 
was  fuccefsfully  exhibited.  As  all  hopes  are 
here  at  an  end,  I  can  have  little  hefitation  of 
trying  it ;  yet  I  am  perfe<5tly  convinced  of 
its  doubtful,  as  well  as  dangerous  efFefts.  I 
know  it  may  do  mifchief ;  yet  it  may  chance 
to  do  good  here  as  in  other  cafes  where  it 
proved  falutary  ;  let  things  fall  out  as  they 
may,  fmce  every  other  medicine  J  can  think 
of  has  failed,  where  can  be  the  harm  of  rif- 
quing  a  trial  ?  No  one  can  blame  me  for  kiU 
ling  a  dying  man*"  Such  reafoning,  it  is  to 
be  fuppofed,  as  this,  before  the  qualities  of 
James's  powders,  and  their  efFed;s  were  fully 
difcovered,  was  often  ufed.  They  were  often 
given  as  the  laft  refuge  in  cafes  of  fever ;  and 
as  often,  not  only  at  improper  periods,  in  the 

K  3  exhaufled 
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cxhauried  ftate  of  the  patient's  flrength,  when 
the  difeafe  had  fpun  out  to  feveral  weeks,  but 
in  improper  dofes  ;  th^  confequence  was,  they 
killed  many,  though  they  cured  fome.  The 
cafes  that  terminated  happily  were  publicly 
mentioned,  while  thofe  that  ended  fatally,  ' 
were  looked  upon  to  be  occafioned  not  by  the 
medicine,  but  by  the  difeafe.  Thefe  abufes, 
fmce  the  compofition,  and  qualities  of  this 
medicine  have  been  better  underftood,  are 
now  corrected ;  perhaps  much  more  good, 
and  certainly  lefs  mifchief  refults  at  prefent 
from  their  exhibition  in  the  hands  of  judicious 
mer^  than  formerly. 

With  refpe6t  to  the  •  above  reafoning  it  is 
fpecious ;  but!  think  it  in  fome  meafure  wrong : 
firft,  becaufe  the  prognoftic  we  have  made, 
may  be  ill-founded  ;  for  while  life  remains, 
there  always  remains  fome  room  for  hope, 
becaufe  many  of  the  operations  of  nature  lie 
fo  far  beyond  our  reach,  that  even  the  greateft 
penetration  cannot  fathom  them.  What  then 
can  common  abilities,  and  fuperiicial  obferva- 
tion  avail  ?  We  know  from  the  experience  of 
ages,  that  the  efforts  of  nature,  which  in  the 
end  turn  out  falutary,  appear  dangerous  in 
the  eyes  even  of  the  wife ;  and  in  reality 

they 
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they  are  fo   fince  it  is  frequently  found  necef- 
fary  to  attempt  to  moderate  them.  : 
If  on  occafions  of  this  kind,  a  lefs  attentive 
obf^rver,  or  a  practitioner  of  lefs  experience,, 
from  too  hafty  conclufions,  gives  up  his  pa- 
tient, he  ad:s  worfe  than  a  coward  ;  at  leafl 
he  difcovers  a  degree  of  timidity  allied  to  ig-- 
norance.    And  fhould  he  now  rafhly,  and- 
without  the  advice  of  other  medical  men,  and 
the  concurrence  of  the  patient's  friends,  if 
thefe  can  be  obtained,  adminifter  a  medicine 
of  the  nature  of  which  he  is  altogether  unac- 
quainted, or,  of  which,  from  probable  rea-i 
foning,  he  cannot  conclude  favourably,  he 
is  wrong,  and  fhould  beware  of  the  confe-! 
quences. 

In  fituations  of  this  fort,  I  fhould  efteem: 
k  both  niore  fafe,  and  not  lefs  confcientious, 
to  truft  the  cafe,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  nature: 
alone,  than  to  make  hazardous  attempts.  Let 
our  care  now  be  directed  to  what  are  called 
the  non-naturals  ;   to  fleep  ;   urine  ;    ftools  ; 
food ;   drink ;  perfpiration,  &c.   and  fufFer" 
nature  to  perform  <"he  reft.    I  can  eafily  con- 
ceive more  danger  from  being  too  biify  with, 
medicines  of  the  more  adtive  kind,  than  from 
none  at  all ;  and,  as  has  been  faid  on  another 
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occafion,  it  is  fafer  to  do  too  little,  than  toe> 
much. 

"  The  particular  nature  of  difeafes  is  fre- 
quently fo  obfcure,  that  the  utmoft  fagacity 
cannot  difcover  it ;  and,  in  fuch  cafes,  it  is 
evident,  that  it  is  at  leaft  an  even  chance  that 
medicines  of  any  power  may  injure  rather 
than  benefit  the  patient ;  in  fuch  a  ftate  of 
uncertainty,  it  w^ill  certainly  be  prudent  to 
give,  in  the  form  of  medicine,  what  cannot 
produce  any  effcntial  change  ;  and  in  the 
m^ean  time  remark  very  accurately,  the  effects 
of  diet,  which  will  often  afford  the  fafefl  clue 
to  the  general  nature  of  the  difeafe ;  and  which 
being  afcertained,  we  fhall  have  advanced  one 
ftep  nearer  to  a  knowledge  of  i^  particular 
nature*." 

But  while,  we  advance  this  opinion,  it  is 
not  meant  to  inculcate  indolence,  or  inacti- 
vity, or  to  deter  from  rational  experiment ; 
the  laft  I  would  encourage. 

We  have  the  example  of  eminent  men, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  army  to  follow  here. 
It  was  in  the  army  Sir  John  Pringle,  Profeflbr 
Home,  Dr.  Brocklefby,  with  many  others, 

*  Med,  Cautions,  Ed,  jd.  p.  305. 
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made  ufeful  experiments,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  pra(flice  which  ftill  continues. 

It  is,  however,  in  fuch  ftates  of  uncer- 
tainty, as  ah-eady  defcribed,  that  it  behoveth 
us  to  call  others  to  our  aid.  Some  others  of 
the  faculty  fhould  be  now  confulted ;  it  will 
be  for  the  attending  pradlitioner's  credit  to 
do  this  :  it  is  preferable  to  the  precipitate  ufe 
of  this  doubtful  and  dangerous  remedy.  Our 
prognoftic,  though  formed  with  every  polTible 
care  on  our  part,  may  be  erroneous,  and  we 
fhould  adl  with  caution. 

"  It  is  a  curious  fad:,"  fays  Dr.  Adair*,  "  that 
'  though  it  might  be  reafonably  expected, 
that  confiderable  injuries  of  the  brain  muft 
always  be  followed  by  great  weaknefs,  or 
total  abolition  of  fenfe  or  motion  :  yet  in 
fome  cafes  neither  has  been  affected,  and  the 
patients  have  furvived  after  wounds  and  im- 
pofthumations  of  this  delicate  organ,  and  in 
one  inftance  after  half  of  the  brain  was  de- 
ilroyed. — caution  againft  precipitate  prog-^ 
nofiic  even  in  the  worft  poITible  cafes." 

As  an  inftance  of  the  little  reliance,  fome- 
times  to  be  placed  in  prognoftic,  and  to  point 

*  Philof.  and  Med.  Sketch  of  the  Nat.  Hift.  of  the  Human 
Bo^y  and  Mind,  p.  25, 
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out  their  fallacy,  we  may  mention  one  in  the 
cafe  of  the  once  celebrated  Mr.  Piiltney,  as  re- 
lated by  Bifhop  Newton.  "  This  gentleman,'* 
the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  tells  us,  "  once  lay  ill 
of  a  pleuritic  fever  at  Lord  Chetwynd's,  in 
Ingeftree,  in  Stalfbrdfhire.  He  was  attended 
by  Drs.  Hope,  Swynden,  and  other  phyfi- 
cians,  from  Staffordlhire,  Litchfield,  and  Der- 
by ;  by  Dr.  Friend,  from  London,  and  Dr. 
Broxholme,  from  Oxford. 

"  Thefe  two  laft  mentioned  gave  him  over 
on  their  arrival,  finding,  as  they  thought,  the 
cafe  defperate  ;  he  was  ftill  alive,  and  was 
heard  to  mutter  in  a  low  voice  fmall  beer ! 
Jmall  beer  i  They  defired  that  this  or  anyv 
thing  elfe  might  be  given  him.  Accordingly, 
a  great  filver  cup  was  brought,  which  con- 
tained two  quarts  of  fmall  beer ;  they  ordered 
an  orange  to  be  fqueezed  into  it,  and  gave  it 
to  him  ;  he  drank  the  whole  at  a  draught, 
and  called  for  another  ;  another  was  given 
him ;  and  foon  after  drinking  that,  he  fell 
into  a  fleep,  and  a  moft  profufe  fweat,  for 
near  twenty-four  hours.  From  that  time  he 
recovered,  and  fo  fpeedy  was  his  recovery, 
that  in  3.  few  days  his  phyfician  thought  it 
unnecelTary  to  attend  him  longer 

*  Bifl.o?  Newton's  Works. 
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■  I  ihall  now  venture  to  relate  a  cafe  wliercm 
I  was  agreeably  diiappolnted  in  my.  prog- 
noftic,   in  . the  fpring  of  1782  ;    though  I 
thought  myfelf  lufficiently  warranted,  from' 
the  fymptoms,  to  pronounce  then  as  I  did. 
.  The  patient  was  in  the  feventeenth  or  eigh- 
teenth day  of  a  Typhus,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  for  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  exa6l  com-, 
mencement  of  thefe  fevers,  as  we  are  neither 
called  early,  nor  can  the  patient  be  diftind:  in 
his  account ;  every  attention  in  my  power 
was  paid  from  my  firft  vifit  j  all  the  fymp- 
toms carefully  noted,  and  the  changes  that 
took  place  as  diligently  watched  ;  the  bark 
had  been  adminiftered,  and  likewife  wine  in 
good  quantity,  more  than  commonly  falls  to 
the  fliare  of  regimental  patients.    1  had  like- 
wife  tried  calomel  joined  with  camphor,  in 
the  manner  prefcribed  by  Lyfon  in  fevers  ; 
with  many  other  remedies,  all  with  a  view 
to  raife  the  vis  vitse.    My  patient's  ftrength 
was  hourly  fmking,  and  for  two  days  his  life 
appeared  doubtfuj  ;  but  I  had  as  yet  been 
cautious  in  publicly  giving  my  opinion  of  the 
event,  though  often   interrogated   on  this 
point,  a  precaution  which  every  medical  man 
ihould  ufe.     In  the  evening  I  vifited  him, 

and 
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and  things  appeared  much  againft  him ;  yet 
I  ftill  hefitated  in  declaring  my  opinion.  Next 
morning  I  vifited  again,  but  on  entering 
his  room,  there  was  fo  evident  a  change  ifor 
the  worfe,  that  my  hefitation  was  now  at  an 
end  ;  the  event  appeared  too  plain,  I  thought, 
to  be  concealed  even  from  the  by-ftanders. 
The  report  I  received  of  his  night's  reft,  and 
above  all,  the  appearance  of  his  look  prog- 
nofticated  a  fpeedy  diftblution ;  his  counte- 
nance was  funk,  and  death  already  feemed  to 
fit  on  each  eye-lid  ;  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
were  fallen,  a  fymptom  I  had  often  noted  to 
portend  fpeedy  death  ;  his  urine  and  excre- 
ment pafled  involuntarily ;  he  had  a  fubful- 
tus  tendinum  ;  his  pulfe  fo  feeble  and  weak 
as  fcarcely  to  be  felt,  and  a  conftant  picking 
at  the  bed-clothes.  I  forbore  now  to  prefcribe^ 
and  only  admoniftied  the  orderly  (this  hap- 
pened in  a  billet)  to  give  him  now  and 
then  a  little  drink ;  I  left  the  houfe,  therefore, 
with  orders  to  let  me  know  the  time  of  his 
death,  for  I  had  no  doubt  remaining  refped- 
ing  it.  Having  heard  nothing  more  of  him, 
I  vifited  next  morning,  and,  to  my  agreeable 
furprife,  found  every  deadly  fymptom  changed 
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for  the  contrary ;  he  was  fitting  up  in  bed, 
and  the  orderly  feeding  him  with  panada. 

The  unfa,vourable  appearances  continued, 
they  told  me,  for  fome  hours,  while  they 
expeded  every  deep  figh  he  fetched  would 
be  his  laft",  but  he  funk,  after  this  great 
ftruggle,  into  a  profound  fleep  of  feven  hours, 
and  awoke,  refrefhed,  fenfible,  and  changed 
in  the  manner  I  faw  him.  He  foon  recovered, 
fo  well,  as  to  render  my  attention  needlefs  ; 
but  I  freely  confefs,  I  w^as  more  obliged  to 
nature  for  her  timely  interference,  than  to 
any  thing  I  was  able  to  do  for  the  patient.  I 
doubt  not  but  many  others  have  been  finii- 
larly  circumftanced  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
prognoftics,  in  my  opinion,  fliould  be  made 
with  caution,  and  relied  on  with  doubt. 

Another  example  tending  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  may  be  here  adduced  :  a  Quarter-mafter 
in  a  regiment  of  Dragoons  fell  ill ;  he  was  a 
valuable  man  in  the  regiment,  and  much 
anxiety  was  expreffed  by  the  officers  for  his 
recovery.  The  fever  ran  very  high,  and 
every  day  portended  more  and  more  danger. 
My  advice  had  been  requefted,  for  it  hap- 
pened fmce  I  fettled  in  this  place,  and  I 
laboured  with  all  my  might,  in  conjunction 

with 
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with  the  furgeon  of  the  regiment,  to  fave  hh 
life.  Death,  however,  appeared  to  us  in- 
evitable ;  and  akhough  I  had  been  much  con- 
verfant  with  difeafe,  and  had  been  prefent  at 
the  diflbhition  of  many,  1  never  faw  any  cafe 
wherein  I  thought  it  might  be  pronounced 
with  more  certainty.  The  Commanding 
Officer  was  therefore  made  acquainted  with 
our  opinion  ;  and,  from  his  regard  for  the 
man  and  his  family,  who  by  his  death 
would  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence,  an  exprefs  was  fent  by  him  to  the 
Colonel  of  the  regiment  fdr  leave  to  difpofe 
of  his  warrant  while  he  yet  lived,  which 
could  not  be  done  after  his  death.  By  a  little 
manoeuvre,  known  in  the  fervice  and  prac- 
tifed  on  fimilar  occafions,  it  was  difpofed  of 
to  a  ferjeant  in  the  fame  troop,  that  the  pur- 
chafe-money  might  be  faved  for  the  widow's 
ufe.  The  tranfa<Sl:ion  was  completed,  and 
the  new  Quarter-mafter  ready  to  enter  upon 
his  office,  when  things  began  to  take  a  more 
favourable  turn.  A  bolus  had  been  admini- 
ftered  the  preceding  evening,  after  the  effedts 
of  which  the  amendment  took  place.  His  re- 
covery was  now  rapid;  and,  to  the  jo^^  of  his 
wife,  and  the  fatisfadion  of  the  Commanding 
c  Officer, 
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Officer,  he  was  foon  pronounced  out  of 
danger,  and  regained,  after  fome  weeks,  per- 
fedt  health  and  ftrength. 

"  A  Phyfician,"  fays  Zimmerman,  "  who 
goes  fo  far  as  to  predict  what  is  to  happen, 
can,  on  many  occafions,  fay  only,  that  it  is 
-probable  fuch  an  event  will  take  place  ;  fome- 
times,  however,  it  is  impolTible  to  forefee  this 
probability.  The  probability  of  a  predidiion 
is  founded  on  the  effecf^s  that  have  been  ol>- 
ferved  in  fimilar  cafes ;  thefe  effedts  are, 
therefore,  to  regulate  the  condud:  of  the  ob- 
ferver." 

Hippocrates  hinifelf  was  aware  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  forming  a  probable  prognoftic  ; 
and  though  he  had  all  the  obfervations  made 
by  the  family  of  Efculapius  to  affift  him,  he 
readily  acknowledged  it,  and  does  not  hefitate 
to  declare,  that  it  is  very  eafy  to  be  deceived. 
*'  The  prognoftic,  in  acute  difeafes,"  fays  he, 
*'  is  uncertain^  and  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  in- 
fallibly^  whether  the  diforder  will  terminate 
"  in  death  or  in  recovery." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    KECEfiSARY  QUALIFICATIONS  OF    THE  SUROEOn's 

MATE. 

Every  regiment  has  a  Surgeon's  Mate, 
or  an  Affiftant  Surgeon,  whofe  duty  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  Surgeon.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  whole  bufmefs  de- 
volves upon  him,  the  Surgeon  making  only  oc- 
cafional  vifits  to  the  fick  j  it  would  appear  from 
hence,  that  his  qualifications  in  medicine  ought 
to  be  equal.  The  military  laws,  however, 
place  him  in  fubordination  to  the  Surgeon. 

If  the  regiment  be  feparated  into  different 
divifions,  and  placed  in  fcattered  quarters ; 
the  mate  is  fet  over  fome  of  thefe,  while  the 
Surgeon  remains  at  head-quarters,  a  compli- 
ment paid  to  him,  and  fuperiritends  the  party 
that  remains  there,  and  near  af  hand.  As  the 
Surgeon  receives  the  medicine-money,  he  is  to 
fupply  the  Mate  with  every  article  he  ftands 
in  need  of  in  this  way. 

It  is  clear  from  hence,  that  if  he  is  not  regu- 
larly fupplied  with  medicines,  his  vifits  and 
prefcription  can  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  the 
afflidted  whom  he  is  to  attend.  Deficiencies 

have 
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tiavfi  been  obferved  in  this  point ;  It  is  then 
the  Mate  will  find  his  fitu^tion  aukward,  if  he 
has  any  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  men  ; 
for  the  general  rule  with  many  regimental  Sur- 
geons is,  to  fave  as  miich  from  the  money 
allotted  for  medicines  as  they  can,  fince  their 
perquifites  muft  be  in  proportion.  Yet,  as  we 
have  already  faid,  the  fault  is  not  altogether 
to  be  placed  to  their  account,  but  to  the  bad 
eftablifhment  that  limits  their  pay  to  a  fum 
inadequate  to  their  neceflary  expences. 

This,  however,  not  only  injures  the  men, 
but  often  gives  rife  to  difcontent  and  animo- 
fity  between  the  Surgeon  and  the  Mate.  For 
if  the  latter  is  adlive  in  difcharging  his  duty, 
the  former  never  fails  to  admonijh  him  to  be- 
ware of  expence  in  medicines.  If  the  Mate 
be  poffefTed  of  any  medical  difcernment,  this 
cuts  off  all  opportunities  of  difplaying  it. 
Though  we  faid  above,  that  the  qualifications 
of  both  ought  to  be  equal,  yet  under  this  re- 
ftraint,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  little  moment 
how  he  is  qualified  ;  for  fiiould  the  firft  pro- 
feflbr,  in  the  moft  celebrated  univerfity,  be 
placed  in  fiich  a  fituation,  furely  his  know- 
ledge would  be  of  little  avail ;  fince,  under 

Vol.  IL  L  thefc 
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thefe  circumftances,  it  is  out  of  his  power 
execute  what  his  difcernment  dictates. 

An  archited  may  plan  a  building  with 
every  degree  of  j  udgment  and  tafte,  but  if  h^ 
is  deprived  of  workmen  to  execute  his  defign, 
the  ftrudlure  can  never  be  raifed.  It  is  alto- 
gether the  fame  in  medicine,  fhould  the 
prefcriber  be  with-held  from  the  means  of 
eompofmg  his  prefcriptions  :  if  Mates,  under 
thefe  eircumftances,  polTefs  any  medical  know- 
ledge, they  become  difgufted,  and  lament  the 
unfortunate  and  ignoble  ftation  they  hold, 
which  prevents  them  from  being  of  that  ufe 
to  their  patients,  which  they  otherwife  might 
prove ;  if  this,  with  other  things,  does  not 
determine  many  to  quit  a  fervice  they  cannot 
remain  in  with  honour  or  fatisfadion,  they 
become  earelefs  and  indolent ;  and  obferving 
that  their  greateft  efforts  to  merit  attention, 
and  their  moft  diligent  application  to  their 
profeffion,  can  neither  attrad  refped  nor  no- 
tice, they  no  longer  take  pains  to  obtain  it  ; 
their  ardor  by  this  behaviour  cools,  and  they, 
now  become  as  indifferent  to  what  happens  in 
the  line  of  regimental  pradlice,  as  they  ob- 
ferve  their  predecelTors  have  been,  till  by  de- 
grees thfs  indifference  fettles  into  a  habit  ;  and 

4  they 
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tliey  lofc  all  relifh  whatever  for  the  profeflion, 
finding  the  labours  requifite  for  it  fo  ill  re- 
warded. 

Although  it  would  appear  from  the  fore- 
going, that  almoft  any  perfon  may  be  a  Sur- 
geon's Mate,  yet  it  were  better,  that  care  was 
paid  to  their  choice,  fmce  every  one,  who  is 
Mate,  may  in  time,  by  intereft,  or  fome  lucky 
chance,  be  Surgeon  ;  for  admitting,  little  now 
be  in  their  power,  yet  when  they  commence 
Surgeons,  their  authority  commences  with 
the  ftation.  But  will  they  be  fit  for  the  duty 
they  muft  now  undertake  ?  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pedled,  that  the  improvements  they  have 
gained  under  fuch  reftridions  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  can  have  added  much  to  their 
experience,  fhould  they  have  been  Mates 
even  for  twenty  years  ;  and  if  they  entered 
novices,  infignificant  vifits  to  the  fick,  where 
they  neither  did,  nor  obferved  any  thing  ma- 
terial, and  the  wearing  a  cockade  a  number 
of  years,  can  furely  add  but  little  to  the  ge- 
neral ftock  of  their  knowledge  ;  for  it  is  not 
to  befuppofed  that  knowledge  will  come  intui- 
tively, or  be  like  their  pay,  the  confequence  of 
their  promotion.  However  juil  the  poet's  opi- 
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nion  may  be  in  many  things,  when  he 
fays, 

**  A  bufirtefs  with  an  income  at  its  heels 
**  Furnifhes  always  oil  for  its  own  wheels*." 

it  cannot  furely  be  admitted  in  cafes  of  this 
nature,  if  by  oil,  he  means  capacity  for  bufi- 
nefs.  The  parchment  on  which  their  com- 
mi/Tions  are  written,  cannot  convey  medical 
fkill,  or  teach  them  how  to  make  obferv^a- 
tions.  Accurate  obfervations  fo  neceffary  to 
be  made  in  phyfic,  are  not  to  be  expected 
from  fuch  men. 

The  learned  Zimmerman  fays,  "  to  fee^  is 
not  to  obferve ;  and  the  hoary  veteran,  who 
has  looked  for  ages  on  the  complicated  ills  to 
which  human  nature  is  fubjedl,  may  at  laft;  be 
uninformed,  and  unworthy  of  confidence. 
But  the  world  thinks  differently.  With  it,  to . 
be  young,  is  to  be  ignorant  \  and  to  be  old, 
fagacious, 

"  Judgment  is  ftill  more  rare  ;  it  unfortu- 
nately requires  erudition,  refledion,  and  at- 
tention ;  it  is  not  attained  in  the  fplendid 
circles  of  gaiety  and  dlffipation  ;  it  is  not  the 
attendant  of  the  coifee-houfe,  or  tea-table 

*  Vid.  Cowpcr's  Poems.  Vol.  I.  p.  289. 

—But 
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— But  fuch  Is  the  life  too  often  of  Sureeons 
and  Mates,  becaufe  fuch  is  the  life  of  the 
army.  The  manners  and  cuftoms  in  ufe  there, 
rendering  it  almoft  unavoidable  ; — nay,  fuch 
is  the  conduct,  too  often,  of  medical  men  out 
of  the  army.  He  proceeds  farther  in  his  ob- 
fervations  on  this  fubjedt,  which  though  they 
be  applied  to  Phyjicians  in  general,  will,  we 
think,  equally  apply  here — "  thefe,  however, 
are  the  fchools  of  modern  improvement ;  and 
while  the  young  Phyfician  aims  at  being 
agreeable,  he  lofes  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming ufefuL  In  this  cafe,  mankind  com- 
bine againft  themfelves ;  the  Phyfician  adts 
only  on  the  defenfive." 

Galen  complains  feelingly  of  many  pradli- 
tloners  of  his  day,  who  were  not  adiamed  to 
attend  in  the  morning  at  the  toilet,  and  make 
their  court  to  the  ladies,  and  at  night  to  be  of 
the  mofl  fumptuous  parties  ;  in  this  manner, 
by  modelling  themfelves  to  every  fafliion, 
they  aimed  at  eftablifhing  a  reputation  ;  and 
this  is  the  reafon,  fays  this  refpe(5lable  man, 
why  the  fine  arts,  and  philofophy,  are  confi- 
dered  as  very  ufelefs  branches  of  a  Phyli- 
cian's  knowledge.  "  Ought  we  then  to  be 
furprized,'*  to  ufe  the  words  of  Zimmerman, 

L  3  that 
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"  that  Ignorant  mechanics  fhould  quit  their 
trades  for  the  fake  of  pradifing  phyfic  ;  or 
that  perfons,  who  have  learned  only  the  art 
of  preparing  medicines,  fliould  have  the  bold- 
Jiefs  to  confider  themfelves  as  phyficians,  and 
undertake  the  treatment  of  difeafes  ?" — Pliny 
has  very  well  obferved,  that  he  who  has  /w- 
fiidence  may  very  well  pafs  for  a  Phyfician — 
and  the  obfervation,  though  fome  centuries 
old,  is  fufficiently  applicable  at  the  prefent 
day ;  the  condux^t  of  our  modern  Empyrics 
will  confirm  it ;  and  fince  I  have  touched  on 
■the  fubjedt,  give  me  leave,  though  it  may 
feem  a  little  out  of  place,  juft  to  add  the  fen- 
timents  of  this  author,  relative  to  the  tolerating 
■quacks.— After  inveighing  againft  them  in 
pointed  terms,  he  adds,  "  Is  it  not  flrange 
that  the  State  fhould  fuffer  this  deftrudive 
breed  ; — furely  the  people,  blind  and  ignorant 
as  they  are,  ought  not  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
prey  of  thefe  impudent  and  dangerous  men. 
If  fociety  claims  a  right  to  oppofe  the  defigns 
of  any  individual,  M^ho  wifhes  to  render  him- 
felf  unhappy,  why  fhould  not  he  prefer^^e  the 
fame  privilege,  when  the  fafety  of  a  great 
number  of  her  members  becomes  concerned  ? 
If  fociety  has  fuch  a  right,  fhe  is  furely 

blameable 
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■blameable  for  not  exercifing  It.  The  Sove- 
reign will  always  be  difpofed  to  incline  a  fa- 
vourable ear  to  reprefentations  ivhicli  may  be 
made  to  liim  on  the  fubjed.  The  Colleges 
of  Phyficians.  ought  therefore  to  unite  in  the 
refonnation  of  thefe  abufes." 

With  re(pe£t  to  want  of  erudition,  he  deli- 
vers his  opinion  in  the  following  words  : — 

The  views  of  the  inattentive  pra($Jfcitioner  are  ' 
vague  and  uncertain,  but  the  refults  of  atten- 
tive obfervation,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of 
liuman  nature,  with  ajuft  degree  of  erudition, 
vare  veiy  different*  Thefe  lead  to  ufeful  con- 
clufions  :  the  others  are  like  callles  in  the  air, 
they  vanifh  into  nothing*." 

Many,  likewife,  of  the  regimental  practi- 
tioners, both  Surgeons  and  Mates,  remain 
almoft  totally  ignorant  of  what  is  paffing  in 
the  medical  world  ;  their  acquaintance  and 
connections  in  it  being  either  none,  or  very 
few.  Their  want  of  books  contributes  to 
this  ;  for  granting  they  have  a  tafte  for  pe- 
rufmg  them,  they  feldom  pofTefs  any.  "  He 
who  never  reads,"  fays  the  fame  author  al- 
ready quoted,  "  fees  in  the  world  only  him- 


^  Vid.  Treatife  on  Experience  in  Medicine. 
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felf ;  he  has  no  idea  of  what  has  been  thought 
by  others  ;  he  confiders  all  his  own  refle&. 
tions,  as  of  the  greateft  importance."— -All 
thefe  things  confpire  to  with-hold  them  from 
improvement,  and  cut  off  their  communica^ 
tion  with  men  of  letters  ;  but  we  have  touched 
on  this  fubject  in  a  former  chapter. 

Though  this  complaint  againft  regimental 
practice,  may  have,  in  fome  degree,  ceafed 
within  thefe  bft  twenty  years  ;  and  though 
many  may  be  now  found  in  both  capacities  of 
Surgeon  and  Mate,  whofe  abilities  ought  to 
comm.and  refped  ;  yet  we  may  venture 
to  fay,  without  over-ftepping  truth,  that  fe^ 
ve'ral  have  found  their  way  into  it  who  de- 
ferve  all  the  fe verity  of  this  remark.  Nor  can 
much  amendment  be  expected,  till  better  re- 
gulations take  place  here,  which  I  apprehend 
is  not  to  be  done  without  holding  forth  pro- 
per encouragement  to  men  of  regular  educar 
tion,  to  induce  them  firft  to  enter  into,  and 
then  to  continue  in  the  fervice. 

Durft  I  venture  to  propofe  any  plan,  it 
would  be  fomething  to  the  following  pur- 
pofe  ;  that  Surgeons  Mates,  if  they  conti- 
FAied  in  the  aimy,  ought,  previous  to  ad- 
niiffion,  to  be  ftridly  examined  at  Surgeon's 

Hall, 
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Hall,  relpefting  their  knowledge  in  furgery ; 
and  afterwards  by  a  Committee'  of  Phyfi- 
cians,  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  relative  to 
their  abilities  in  what  is  more  properly  called 
Pradical  Medicine  ;  and  to  the  privileges  of 
undergoing  thefe  trials  they  ought  not  to  be 
admitted,  till  after  a  certain  number  of  years 
fpent  at  a  Medical  Univerfity,  or  fome  other 
reputable  Medical  School,  from  which  they 
are  to  produce  certificates  of  their  attendance, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a  Candidate  for  a  de- 
gree in  medicine,  before  his  admiffion  to  exa- 
minations. 

Brocklefby,  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
army  pra<^tice,  is  confident,  "  That  all  future 
*'  examinations  of  perfons  employed  as  Mates, 
"  or  pradtitioners,  in  the  army,  fhould  be 

folely  fubmitted  to  fome  one  of  the  Cenfors 
*'  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  together  with 
"  any  one  of  the  army  Phyficians,  conjointly, 
"  who  know  the  requifites  for  the  poft,  for 
'*  which  they  ftand  candidates." 

To  alter  the  mode  of  examination  at  Sur- 
geon's-Hall,  he  thinks,  is  indifpenfibly  ne- 
cefTary  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  fervice. 
Though  he  has  laid  this  before  the  public,  fo 
Ipng  ago  as  upwards  of  twenty  years,  in 

whicl]^ 
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^Iiich  time  we  have  ftruggled  with  another 
long  war,  and  are  at  prefent  engaged  in  a  fe- 
cond,  things  remain  in  this  department  juft 
as  they  were,  without  one  ftep  of  improve- 
ament  attained.  It  is  not  to  be  expe(fi.ed  that 
regulations  of  this  nature  can  be  attended  to 
in  time  of  war,  when  the  public  attention  is 
drawn  forcibly  to  different  points.  In  fuch 
\  times  even  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  is  flopped  ; 
in  times  of  peace  we  may  be  led  to  expert 
more  ;  errors  might  then  be  red;ified,  and  re- 
gulations formed  to  prevent  them  in  future. 
There  are  few  departments  in  the  ftate  where 
they  are  more  wanted  than  in  the  medical ; 
and  in  time  of  war .  few  departments  on 
which  the  fuccefs  of  our  armies  may  more 
depend. 

Something  like  the  pian  propofed  above  is 
followed  in  paffing  medical  praditloners  for 
the  navy  ;  after  they  pafs  an  examination  at 
Surgeons'-Hall,  they  are  fent  to  a  Phyfician 
appointed  for  this  end,  to  be  examined  in 
medicine.  When  it  is  confidered  how  much 
regimental  pradtice  partakes  of  the  Phyfician's 
province,  the  propriety  of  this  will  appear 
evident.  Brocklelby  fays,  touching  on  this 
fubjed,  in  his  ceconomical  obfeiTations,  "  I 

cannot 
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cannot  admit  that  any  one  of  the  beft  of 
them,  (Surgeons)  although  their  knowledge 
may  be  fufhcient  in  their  own  profeffion,  or 
even  any  Court  of  examining  Surgeons,  at  the 
Hall,  are  competent  judges  of  medical  fub- 
jefts,  fufEcient  to  afcertain  what  are  the  re- 
quifite  phyfical  qualifications  of  men  who  pre- 
fume  to  fuperintend  the  lives  and  health  of 
nine  hundred  foldiers*."— This,  it  feems,  was 
the  compliment  of  a  regiment  when  he  prac- 
tifed  in  the  army. 

It  muft  be  admitted,  however,  that  medical 
education  at  the  time  this  author  made  the 
above  remark,  was  confiderably  more  defec- 
tive than  it  is  at  prefent,  and  it  is  hoped  it 
can  apply  in  its  full  extent  to  few  now  in  the 
fervice  ;  notwithftanding  this  we  ftill  fear  that 
it  holds  good  in  fome  meafure  from  the  eafe 
with  which  admiffion  into  this  department  of 
the  army  is  obtained,  and  from  intereft  united 
to  carelefs  and  fuperficial  examination. 

In  giving  fuch  certificates,  private  teachers 
for  theu*  own  fakes  fhould  be  cautious  ;  they 
ought  -not  to  be  allowed  where  the  requifites 
are  wanting  :  fome  grant  thefe  with  too  great 

•  Vid.  CEcon.  Obf.  Sec.  176^. 
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facility ;  they  have  been  given  where  the 
bearer's  attendance  wras  neither  regular  nor 
conftant,  and  without  any  examination  what- 
ever. They  have  been  found,  however,  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  equally  as  well  as  an  uni- 
verfity  diploma,  or  certificates  from  Surgeons'- 
Hall. 

For  the  better  encouragement  of  men 
liberally  educated,  more  pay  fhould  be  allow- 
jed.  May  we  not,  with  propriety  afk,  who 
would  give  himfelf  the  trouble,  and  run  into 
the  expence  neccflary  for  fuch  an  education, 
for  the  poor  pittance  of  three  fhillings  a  day  ? 
To  live  on  this  fmall  ftipend,  when  their 
neceffary  expences  are  confidered,  is  barely 
to  exift. 

/.  /.  J. 

Mate's  full  pay,  at  3s.  6d.  a  day  *,  for  365  days,  is  63  17  6 

/.   s.  J. 

Subfiftence  xfTued  at  3s.  per  day,  is    54  15  o 
Poundage  ftopped  by  government,!     ^    3  ^o^ 

IS.  per      .  is       —  ■ —        3  ^ 
Chelfea  Hofpital,   one    day's  full   ?     q    3  5 

pay,  is  —  ' —  i 

Warrants  and  contingencies,   two   \     ^    j    q  j 

days  pay,  is       —  ■ —  j 
Agency,  zd.  per  £.  is  o  10  ll 


Remains  of  365  days,  or  one  year's  7 
arrears  at  6d.  per  day,  is  3 


59 
4  17 


63  17 

*  A  Surg'on's  jj^ay  is  4s. 
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Or,  he  lofes  of  his  full  pay,  every  year,  no 
lefs  than  4I.  5s.  6d. — while  the  annual  arrears, 
or  neat  clearings,  viz,  4I.  17s.  6d.  are  fo 
irregularly  paid,  that  it  may  be  faid,  like- 
wife,  to  be  almoft  loft.  The  warrant  and 
contingencies  are  an  impofition  of  the  agents, 
or  their  clerks ;  government  never  confented 
to  them — an  order  has  been  lately  made  to 
prevent  their  being  exaded,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  enforced. 

Another  part  of  the  regulations  that  might 
be  found  neceflary  is,  that  no  fubordination 
fhould  exift  between  the  Surgeon  and  Mate. 
Subordination,  here,  is  found  to  be  produc- 
tive of  jealoufy,  which  if  it  does  not  injure 
the  pradice,  at  leaft  makes  the  parties  un- 
happy. What  could  firft  induce  government 
to  inftitute  fubordination  between  the  Sur- 
geon and  his  Mate,  unlefs  the  latter  was  to 
be  held  in  the  light  of  an  apprentice  to  the 
former  ?  but  we  fhall  fuppofe  him  of  equal 
qualifications  ;  for  if  he  is  what  he  ought  to 
be,  he  muft  poflefs  equal  medical  knowledge. 
Is  fuch  a  perfon  to  be  treated  as  an  apprcQtice 
boy  ;  and  as  it  were  implicitly  obliged  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  one  only  his  equal  in 
point  of  medical  erudition  ?  nay,  he  may  Be 

far 
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far  his  fuperior  in  this  refped: ;  for,  though 
it  has  been  mentioned  as  a  doubt,  whether 
many  regularly  educated,  enter  the  regimental 
fervice  in  the  ftation  of  either  Surgeon  or 
Mate  ;  yet,  there  are,  moft  certainly,  fome 
in  both  ;  but  it  does  not  always  happen  that 
two  fuch  are  appointed  to  the  fame  regiment. 
Where  the  weaker,  the  lefs  qualified,  chances 
to  command,  it  is  always  an  injury  to  the 
fervice,  and  a  reproach  on  the  ill-formed 
regulation. 

Several  young  men,  of  good  education, 
have  entered  as  Mates,  in  the  late  war,  and 
fome  from  my  own  knowledge  might  be 
mentioned,  in  the  prefent  conteft  between  this 
nation  and  France,  both  in  the  militia  and 
marching  regiments,  through  the  laudable 
defire  of  falling  into  immediate  practice,  aad 
obtaining  fpeedy  experience  ;  mbft  of  them 
however  have  foon  found  themfelves  difap- 
pointed  in  a  great  meafure,  by  means  of  this 
fubordination.  But  it  is  the  fault  of  the  military 
laws  that  permit  this,  not  the  fault  of  the 
officers  *. 

Ought 

•  I  could  mention  feveral  of  promifing  alnlities  that  went 
into  the  army,  in  the  late  war,  both  regularly  educated  Phy- 
ficians,  and  Surgeons.    Of  thcfc,  two  Surgeons  have  been 

fortunate 
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Ought  fubordination  to  take  place  in  thcf 
medical,  becaufe  it  was  found  neceflary  in 
the  other  orders  of  the  military  ?  Is  it  not  to 
be  regretted  then,  that  there  are  in  the  army- 
men  of  education,  yet  the  fervice  fo-  little  the 
better  for  them,  and  which  always  muft  be 
the  cafe,  as  long  as  they  have  not  the  regula- 
tion of  affairs.  If  regimental  Surgeons  fet  up 
■for  teachers,  fubordination  is  allowable.  Boys 
may  then  be  put  under  their  tuition,  as  they 
are  under  that  bf  other  mafters,  for  a  certain 
term,  till  they  be  fuppofed  properly  inftrud:ed 
in  regimental  practice. 

But  where  they  have  already  received  a 
good  education,  is  it  treating  them  fair  to  fet 
a  mafter  over  them,  for  no  purpofe  what- 
ever, but  that  of  humiliation  ?  Surely  it  is 
humiliating  enough,  that  their  pay  is  lefs 
than  the  Surgeon's,  who  has  been  more  for- 

fortunate  enough  to  get  appeintments,  as  regimental  Sur- 
geons. Of  four  others,  all  Phyiicians  from  the  firft  Medical 
School  in  Europe,  one  only  has  the  appointment  of  Sur- 
geon. The  others  were,  and  are  Mates,  (1783.)  It  is  not 
our  bufmefs  to  fay  what  are  the  abilities  of  thofe  under  v/hom 
they  adl.  Some  of  the  above,  finding  themfelves  miftakea 
in  the  choice  they  made,  foon  retired  from  a  fervice  they 
could  not  remain  in  with  credit  to  themfelves,  or  ufcfulnefs 
Uieir  fellow  creatures. 

tunate, 
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tunate,  without,  perhaps,  poffefling  rrtOre 
merit. 

In  hofpitals,  out  of  the  army,  where  twO 
or  more  medical  pradlitioners  are  appointed 
conjointly,  it  is  not  with  this  invidious  dif- 
tindion.    They  are  denominated  Colleagues^ 
and  no  fubordination  fubfifts  between  them  *. 
They  confult  together  ;   they  deliver  their 
opinions  freely,  fupported  by  reafoning  ;  and 
by  this  each  is  a(3;uated.    It  is  very  different 
in  the  army,  where  a  Mate  often  receives  his- 
orders^  as  a  fervant  does  from  his  mafter,  or 
as  a  ferjeant  from  his  officer.    There  is  no 
room  for  remonftrance,  if  the  Surgeon  chufes 
to  infift  on  it  ;  he  may  even  be  compelled  to 
do  what  his  judgment  points  out  to  be  wrong. 
Under  thefe  circumftances,  obfervation  and 
judgment  muft  yield  to  ftupidity  or  rafh- 
nefs.    For  it  does  not  always  happen  that  the 
other  may  be  inclined  to  liften  to  the  reafon- 
ing of  his  Mate,  in  matters  wherein  they  dif- 
fer in  judgment. 

*  The  term  feaior  and  junior  Phyficians,  &c.  to  an  hof- 
pital,  does  not  imply  that  the  ore  is  obliged  to  obey  the 
orders  xJa.^  other,  nor  gives  any  other  than  mere  nominal 
diftinftions. 

There 
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Thei-e  is  a  fort  of  pride,  ■  but  it  is  of  a  very 
tenfurable  kind,  in  infifting  on  our  opinion, 
becaufe  it  is  fuch,  when  there  are  evident 
i-eafons  why  it  fhould  be  yielded.:  but  this  is 
a  fault  too'  often  found  among  all  orders  ;  and 
we  may  pretty  nearly  coincide  with  Pope, 
when  he  fays,  that, 

**  'Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  jult  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own." 

but  inftead  of  this  obftinacy  of  opinion,  where 
it  unluckily  happens,  they  ought  to  meet, 
confult  together,  and  reafon  on  doubtful 
points,  as  is  pradifed  out  of  the  army ;  this, 
however,  can  never  happen  with  the  fame 
cheerfulnefs,  where  an  equality  does  not 
exift.  If  complaifance  in  a  Surgeon,  or  per- 
haps fenfe  of  his  inferiority,  bids  him  a(fl 
towards  the  Mate  otherwife,  it  is  to  be  placed 
to  his  own  benevolence  of  difpofition,  and  a 
wifh  for  the  welfare  of  the  patients  ;  but  the 
laws  of  the  army  give  him  power  to  a£t  very 
differently. 

Mates  labour  under  other  hardfhips  as  well 
as  thefe,  which  muft  ever  prevent  men  of 
much  knowledge  from  holding  the  office ; 

e.  the  length  of  time  they  may  remaift  In  - 
.  Vol.  n.  M  this 
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this  fituatlon  without  farther  promotion.  In- 
ftances  have  occurred,  where  a  man  has  been 
Surgeon's  Mate  in  a  marching  regiment 
fifteen  years  j  others  ten  ;  others  eleven  ;  and 
even  then,  when  vacancies  happened,  they 
have  found  novices  both  in  years  and  know- 
ledge, fet  over  their  heads.  This  is  bad,  but 
it  will  ftill  appear  worfe,  when  it  is  coniider- 
cd,  that  they  may  fpend  twice  the  number 
in  it,  and  be  at  laft  difmifled  without  any 
thing  to  fupport  them  in  their  old  age. 

The  cafe  is  different  with  the  Surgeon  ;  if 
his  fervice  was  even  lefs  than  a  year,  nay, 
perhaps  lefs  than  a  week,  provided  the  regi- 
ment he  ferved  in  be  reduced,  he  is  entitled 
to  half  pay  * ;  the  Mate  is  left  to  provide  for 
himfelf  or  ftarve.  Would  it  not  appear  more 
equitable  to  place  him  on  the  fame  footing 

I 

*  I  fpeak  of  the  Regulars.  Militia  Surgeons  receive  no 
)ialf  pay — feveral  inftances  of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  late 
reduflion,  on  the  clofe  of  the  w^r.  I  am  happy  to  find  an 
acquaintance,  and  worthy  young  man,  among  this  fortunate 
number  :  though  I  have  the  mortification  to  find  more  than 
one,  no  lefs  deferving ;  nay,  even  Phyficians,  who  ferved 
moft  of  the  war,  as  Mates,  difmifled  like  private  foldiers, 
■without  a  penny ;  and  the  fame  would  have  been  the  cafe, 
had  they  ferved  in  this  ftation  the  greater  part  of  their  lives. 
He  Is  the  only  officer  ia  the  corps  that  is  thus  ill  rewarded 
f«r  his  labours. 
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With  the  Surgeon^  allowing  him  alfo  half 
pay  ?  When  a  private  foldier  ferves  twenty- 
three  years  he  is  entitled  to  his  difcharge,  and 
is  allowed  a  fmall  penfion.  It  feems  but  rea- 
fonable  that  fome  provifion  fhould  be  made 
for  Surgeons  Mates. 

But  though  thefe  inconveniences  are  great, 
they  are  not  all  they  lie  under ;  they  are  ftill 
fubjedl  to  a  farther  humiliating  circumftance, 
/.  e,  being  liable  to  confinement  in  the  fame 
ignominious  manner  as  a  private^  and  this 
even  at  the  pleafure  and  caprice  of  the 
youngeft  Enfign  of  the  corps.  Let  us  now 
fuppofe  an  example,  and  obferve  how  it  ap- 
pears :  fuppofe  then  a  man,  fuch  as  defcribed 
above,  refpedlable  far  his  knowledge,  perhaps 
venerable  for  his  age,  ferving  as  Mate  in  the 
army:  let  us  likewife  fuppofe  a  boy,  as  frivolous 
as  he  is  young,  and  as  ignorant  as  he  is  frivolous, 
juft  taken  from  a  writing  fchool,  and  en- 
tered into  the  fervice  ;  a  trifling  difpute  may 
arife  between  them  ;  the  Mate,  without  more 
ceremony,  if  he  feems  to  refent,  is  threatened 
with  the  Black-Hole  ;  nay,  he  is  in  reality  by 
the  military  laws,  liable  to  be  tried  by  a 
Court-martial,  and  flogged  like  dne  of  the 
foldiers,  under  the  idea  of  infoknce  to  an 
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officer  \  and  this  merely,  becaufe  hls  warrant, 
inftead  of  being  figned  by  a  Commander  in 
Chief,  or  Secretary  at  War,  &c.  like  the 
Officers  and  Surgeons,  is  only  granted  him, 
and  figned  by  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment.  , 

It  is  true,  this  law  is  feldom  put  in  execu- 
tion; the  gentlemen  of  the  army  are  afhamed 
of  it ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  he  muft  be  a  great 
delinquent,  whom  they  would  fuffer  to  be 
treated  with  fuch  ignominy  ;  yet  as  the  minds 
of  men  are  variable,  and  as  difputes  may  take 
place,  there  is  ,a  poj/ibility  of  its  happening 
fome  time  or  other.  I  have  heard  it  often 
jnentioned  in  jeft,  which  was  ftill  reminding 
the  Mate,  of  the  law  that  hung  in  terrorem 
over  him  ;  and  once  I  knew  it  threatened  (not 
indeed  executed)  in  good  earnell.  A  repeal 
of  a  law  fo  unjuft,  fq  abfurd,  ought  furely 
without  iofs  of  time,  to  take  place. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  if  the  Mate's  war- 
rant was  figiled  in  like  manner  as  the  officers, 
it  would  infringe  the  privileges  of  the  Colonel. 
I  deny  this ;  for  the  Colonel,  as  now,  may 
have  the  nomination,  (proper  certificates  of 
the  candidates  qualifications  being  produced) 
and  may  fignify  it  to  the  War-office,  or  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  We  have  a  fimilar  example 

in 
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in  the  appomtment  of  the  Adjutant :  the  Colo- 
nel has  authority  to  appoint  his  Adjutant ;  but 
the  commiffion  is  figned  by  a  fuperior  power. 

By  fome  fuch  means  as  thefe,  regimental 
practice  would  become  more  refpedtable. ;  and 
men  of  reputation  would  not,  as  now,  think 
it  beneath  them  to  accept  the  office,  either  of 
Surgeon  or  Mate  ;  nor  would  they  leave  it  as 
foon  as  they  underftood  the  nature  of  fuch 
ill  contrived  laws.  The  fick  foldier  would 
be  more  advantageoufly  attended,  and  the  fer- 
vice  in  general  better  conducted. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R  XV.  , 

SURGEONS  MATES  UNNECESSARY;  AND  THE  PROPRIETY 
OF  AUCJWENTING  THE  SURGEONS  PAY. 

Though  I  have  taken  fome  notice  of  the 
qualifications  neccflary  for  Mates,  and  fuch 
as  they  undoubtedly  ought  to  poflefs,  if  they 
are  continued  in  tlie  army,  yet  I  am  per- 
fuaded  the  office  is  fuperflupus.  It  has  ah-eady 
been  fliown,  that  a  regiment  of  foot,  of  the 
late  eftablifhnient,  when  compleat,  was  only 
^46,  non-commiffioned  officers  included  ;  and 
of  thefe  two  companies,  called  additionals, 
are  always  on  the  recruiting  fervice  ;  and 
never  with  the  regiment  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  pf  courfe  never  in  the  number 
of  the  fick.  We  h^vS;,  Jikewife,  pointed  out 
the  number  of  fick  that,  at  ^n  average,  may 
be  expefted  tp  require  daily  affiftance.  We 
know  that  it  is  not  the  number,  but  th^ 
diitance  our  patients  are  placed  one  fronx 
another,  that  conftitutes  the  fatigue  of  the 
profeflion. 

^mong  the  nuniber  of  the  fick  we  always 
Jin4  nien  that,  properly  fpeaking,  h^ve  nq 
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right  to  be  returned  to  the  Surgeon.  Partle* 
are  frequently  fent  out  on  different  Commands \ 
fome  after  deferters,  and  fome  on  other  duty* 
On  returning,  they  are  generally  put  into  the 
Hck  lift  on  account  of  bliftered  feet,  or,  per- 
haps, for  the  fake  of  refting  a  day  or  two  ; 
fometimes  they  want  fhoes,  or  fome  other  of 
their  neceffaries,  and  cannot  appear  on  pa* 
rade,  nor  be  put  on  duty,  and  are  always 
placed  in  the  Surgeon's  lift  ;  for  they  muji  be 
accounted  for  ;  and  this  feems  the  moft  con- 
venient place  for  them  in  the  daily  returns 
made  to  the  commanding  officer. 

Many  alfo,  of  thefe  called  fick,  ail  little  or 
nothing ;  at  leaft,  need  very  little  medical  at- 
tendance. Some  are  affe<^ed  with  chronic 
complaints,  that  only  require  occafional  vifits, 
and  occafional  affiftance  ;  fome  with  cut  fin* 
gers,  and  others  with  blotches  on  their  legs> 
preventing  them  from  wearing  their  Long 
Gaters ;  nay,  I  have  frequently  feen  the 
whole  lift  not  exceed  twenty-fix,  and  con- 
tinue about  this  number  for  weeks,  the  above 
included,  and  this  when  the  regiment  was 
near  600  ftrong  *.  During  this  time  there 
was  little  need  of  any  medical  advice. 

»  In  the  year  178Z-3— it  continued  fo  for  fome  months.  ' 
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We  know  that  praditioners,  who  have  the 
care  of  hofpitals,  out  of  the  army,  vifit  daily 
far  more  than  the  number  we  have  mentioned, 
befides  their  attendance  on  a  large  private 
pradlice.  Moft  of  their  patients  require  much 
attention ;  for  few  either  come  to  hofpitals, 
or  employ  Doctors  out  of  the  army,  that  do 
not  really  ftand  in  need  of  their  affiftance. 
Why  then  is  the  regimental  practitioner  to 
labour  lefs  than  the  pra(ftitioner  in  common 
life  ?  Let  him  only  enjoy  a  proportionate 
cbmpenfation,  and  he  will  feldom  complain 
of  any  fatigue  he  may  fuftain  in  the  medical 
pra(Stice  of  a  regiment.  Let  his  life  be  only 
made  comfortable,  and  the  office  he  is  en-» 
gaged  in  more  refpedtable,  and  he  will  feldom 
think  the  medical  care  of  a  regiment  of  fix  or 
feven  hundred,  nay  of  a  thoufand  men,  too 
laborious  *. 

•It  may  be  objeded,  that  the  regiment  is 
often  cantoned,  and  feparated  into  different 
divifions,  which  may  make  it  not  only  very 
troublefome,  but  even  impoffible  for  one  per- 
fon,  daily,  to  vifit  all  the  quarters.    This  is 

♦  In  the  fpring  of  1782,  moft  of  the  regiment  were  ill,  ac 
once,  of  the  Influenza  j  but  epidemics  of  this  kind  rarely 
happen, 
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true,  it  will  be  next  to  impoflible  to  vlfit 
them  feparated  in  this  manner,  but  an  eafy 
method  may  be  found  ;  let  fome  Surgeon  in 
each  town,  where  a  divifion  or  party  is  fta- 
•  tioned,  be  applied  to,  and  for  the  medicine 
money  he  vvill  attend  them  during  their  refi- 
dence.  This  is  often  done,  as  things  now 
ftand  ;  why  may  it  not  be  done,  if  the  re- 
formation hinted  at  here,  Ihould  ever  be 
thought  worthy  of  the  notice  of  Government? 
It  might  be  eafily  proved,  that  the  foldiers, 
under  fuch  medical  people's  care,  would  re- 
ceive better  attention  when  fick ;  and  more 
efficacious,  at  leaft,  more  palatable  medicines 
would  be  adminiftered  to  them,  than  if  under 
the  care  of  a  Mate,  limited  in  his  prad:ice  as 
already  defcribed, 

A  fettled  Surgeon  deals  largely  in  medi- 
cines ;  his  practice  obliges  him  to  procure 
them  both  in  abundance  and  variety ;  and  his 
own  reputation  requires  that  they  fhould 
be  of  the  beft  quality.  He  purchafes  them, 
like  wife,  at  a  cheaper  market  j  hence  he  can 
afford  a  neat  medicine  to  a  foldier,  perhaps  \ 
cheaper  than  the  regimental  Surgeon  can  his 
coarfe  ill-chofen  drugs,  bought  from  retail- 
ipg  druggifts,  or  country  apothecaries  :  it  has 
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already  been  mentioned  how  far  a  good  medi- 
cine, well  prepared,  exceeds  in  efficacy  thofe 
ill  prepared  ;  how  much  more  palatable,  on 
this  account,  their  medicines  may  likewife  be 
made  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  how  necelfary 
even  an  agreeable  vehicl-e  oftentimes  is,  in 
the  exhibition  of  medicines,  to  enfure  their 
fuccefs. 

Many  of  the  foldiers  buy  medicines  out  of 
their  fmall  pittance  of  pay,  from  the  Sur- 
geons of  the  towns  wherein  they  are  quar-- 
tered,  rather  than  be  fubjedted  to  fwallow  the 
medicines  which  their  own  DoBor  prefcribes 
for  them.  In  this  way  they  are  often  great 
fufferers,  and  it  would  feem  that  there  muft 
be  fome  fault  on  the  Surgeon's  part  that  thus 
compels  them  to  it.  For  when  this  is  the 
cafe,  they  muft  do  their  duty^  as  well  as  buy 
their  medicines  ;  fince  no  man  is  fuppofed 
lick  unlefs  he  be  reported  to  the  Surgeon. 
J  am  convinced  one  reafon  is,  the  negledl  of 
proper  vehicles  to  adminifter  medicines  in. 
This,  I  know,  is  too  little  confidered  by 
feveral  of  the  regimental  praditioners  :  yet  it 
would  add  little  to  their  expence  in  the  pur- 
chafe  or  preparation  of  medicines. 

Settled 
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Settled  Surgeons,  who  take  the  care  of  a 
divifion,  fhould  daiiy  receive  from  one  of  the 
corporals  a  lift  of  the  fick,  for  the  fake  of  or- 
der, in  the  fame  manner  as  is  cuftomary  to 
be  given  to  the  Surgeon  of  the  regiment ;  this 
might  be  weekly  tranfmitted  to  the  Surgeon 
at  Head-quajrters ;  nor  would  this  confume 
more  than  a  few  minutes  of  his  time  daily,, 
and  could  not  on  that  account  be  objected  to. 

We  ihall  fuppofe,  from  the  encouragement 
given  the  Surgeon  now  adting  without  a  mate, 
that  he  is  enabled  to  keep  a  horfe.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  no  great  trouble  for  him  to  vifit 
thefe  different  cantonments,  if  within  a  mo- 
derate diftance,  once,  if  not  oftener,  a  week, 
converfe  with  the  Surgeons  under  whofe  im- 
mediate care  the  men  are  placed,  refped:ing 
their  complaints  ;  but  he  Ihould  never  inter-, 
fere,  or  order  ^ny  medicine  whatever,  with- 
out their  concurrence  ;  without  fome  previous 
converfation  with  thenii  on  the  fubje(St,  If 
the  cafe  be  either  tedious,  or  doubtful  in  its 
event,  they  niay  confult  together.  Thefe 
gentlemen  fhonld  have  an  order  to  procure 
what  wine  may  be  thought  neceflary  for  the 
patient's  recovery,  in  cafes  where  its  ufe  is  in- 
difpenfable, 

Whea 
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When  a  camp  is  formed,  if  it  be  large,  con- 
fifting  of  feveral  regiments,  a  phyfician  is  ap- 
pointed, and  a  general  hofpital  eftablifhed  ;  it 
is  obvious  that  a  regimental  Mate  will  be  un- 
neceffary  now,  fmce  all  difficult  cafes  may  be 
fent  thither.  But  fuppofmg  no  general  hofpi- 
tal, the  Surgeon's  fatigue  cannot  be  greater 
than  in  quarters  or  barracks  ;  fmce  the  men 
are  placed  equally  near  him,  in  the  fmall  cir- 
cumference of  a  camp. 

Suppofe  again,  his  hofpital  be  at  fomc 
diftance  from  camp,  even  two  miles  ;  the 
toil  of  vifiting  it  daily,  nay  twice  a  day,  if  ne- 
cefTary,  is  nothing  ;  fliould  it  be  at  a  greater 
diftance,  it  would  be  better  if  he  lodged  at  it, 
or  as  near  as  he  can  find  conveniency.  If  he 
can  hire  no  private  lodgings  near,  which  I 
think  can  hardly  be  the  cafe  in  England,  let 
him  pitch  his  tent  there,  inftead  of  fleeping 
in  camp.  He  may  vifit  camp  once  a  day  at 
his  leifure  hours,  and  even  dine  there ;  but 
let  the  greater  part  of  his  time  be  fpent  near 
his  hofpital. 

The  Surgeon  fhould  have  the  choice  of  the 
houfe  for  an  hofpital,  where  a  choice  can  be 
made  ;  this,  though  an  affair  of  the  firft  mag- 
nitude to  his  patients,  is  too  often  left  to  the 
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judgelnent  of  a  Quarter-mafter.  He  fhould 
take  care  to  provide  one  fufficiently  large  ;  and 
if  one  houfe  may  not  appear  large  enough  to 
contain  all  the  fick  his  experience  leads  him 
to  expert,  two  or  even  three  fhould  be  rented 
for  the  duration  of  the  campaign  ;  two  modcr. 
rate  houfeS'  will  certainly  be  enough  :  this 
will  require  not  only  more  nurfes,  but  more 
fire-wood,  and  Orderlies^  as  well  as  an  addi- 
tional centinel.  But  fome  trifle  in  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  duty,  or  the  expences,  is  not 
to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  health  of 
the  foldiers  *.  Much  of  his  care  fhould  be 
dired:ed  to  the  prevention  of  acute  and  epide- 
mical difeafes.  If  the,  hofpital  be  crowded, 
and  the  infedlious,  and  non-infedted  be  com- 
pelled to  mingle  together,  difeafes  may  arife, 
which  in  a  fhort  time  mull  thin  the  regiment, 
notwithftanding  every  medical  care  to  fup- 
prefs  them. 

When  the  hofpital  is  bad,  and  the  fick  nu- 
merous, if  the  weather  be  at  all  moderate,  I 

*  Government  has  very  wifely  made  an  extra  allowance 
here,  during  the  campaign.  The  hofpital  money,  which  we 
meivrioned  to  be  generally  30/.  per  ann.  now  ceafes;  and  in 
place  thereof,  the  fum  of  7/.  lOs.  a  month  is  given.  In  five 
months  this  amounts  to  37/.  \os.  which  will  defray  the  ci(- 
.pence  of  fufficient  accommodations.  *  ■ '  ' 

would 
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would  advife  a  few  tents  to  be  erefled,  and 
part  of  the  fick  lodged  in  them.  For  infec- 
tious difeafes  thefe  may  be  preferable  to  the 
hofpital,  in  as  far  as  they  may  be  more  eafily 
kept  clean,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  ob- 
tained, a  thing  of  the  higheft  cotifequencc. 
This  was  pradlifed  at  Mahon.  "When  the  hof- 
pital fever  in  the  late  war.  Dr.  Lind  tells  us, 
was  brought  from  England  into  the  hofpital 
at  Mahon,  the  houfe  being  found  infufficient 
for  fo  great  a  number  of  fick,  tents  were 
reared  up  in  the  fields  for  many  of  the  men. 
Thefe  poor  fellows  were  thought  to  be  badly 
•accommodated  ;  but  it  was  very  obfervable, 
that  moll  of  thofe  who  lay  in  the  cold  tentSy 
recovered  ;  when  the  mortality  in  the  houfe 
was  fo  great,  that  in  fome  wards  not  one  in 
three  efcaped  *. 

The  cuftom  at  prefent  Is,  when  the  regi- 
ment is  encamped,  to  keep  the  Surgeon  always 
in  the  camp,  left  accidents  fhould  happen 
there.  But  this  appears  a  very  unneceHary 
rule,  and  is  frequently  a  difagreeable  thing  to 
the  Surgeon.  If  accidents  fliould  happen,  are 
not  the  men  eafily  and  conveniently  carried 

•  Vil.  Lind,  on  the  Health  of  Seamen. 
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to  the  hofpital  ?  Should  not  this  be  the  cafe, 
a  very  fhort  time  will  bring  him  to  them. 

It  may  farther  be  faid,-  are  not  Mates  ne- 
ceflliry  abroad,  on  ad:ual  fervice  ?  Encamp- 
ments at  home  may  be  confidered  as  actual 
fervice  ;  and  if  WQ  have  fbown  that  they  may 
ealily  be  difpenfed  w^ith  in  the  one  cafe,  the 
fame  will  follow  in  the  other.  Soldiers 
abroad  are  either  in  garrifons,  or  in  camps  ; 
in  both  cafes  the  men  are  never  fo  far  fcat- 
tered,  but  the  Surgeon  may  conveniently  give 
his  attendance.  There  are  abroad,  however, 
always  general  hofpitals  eftablifhed,  which 
muft  fubfl:ra(3:  greatly  from  his  labour.  Be- 
(ides,  the  regiment  is  almoft  dailj^  on  the  de- 
cline by  deaths,  defertion,  &c.  and  cannot 
abroad  be  eafily  recruited.  The  fewer  the 
number  of  the  regiment,  the  lefs  muft  be  his 
toil.  Should  a  battle  be  fought,  much  affift- 
ance,  indeed,  may  be  neceffary  ;  but  even  then 
the  wounded  are  fent,  as  faft  as  convenience 
will  allow,  to  the  hofpital.  A  general  battle 
is,  neverthelcfs,  what  feldom  happens  ;  fkir- 
milhes  more  frequently  take  place ;  here  a 
fdw  men  out  of  a  party  detached  on  fome 
fervice,  may  be  wounded  ;  but  this  can  ne- 
ver create  fo  much  fatigue  to  the  Surgeon,  as 
5  to 
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to  require  a  mate  conftantly  in  the  pay  of  go- 
vernment. 

It  may  be  farther  urged,'  that  the  Surgeon 
may  fall  fick,  therefore  be  unfit  for  duty : 
this  may  take  place ;  but  he  will  always  find 
fome  of  the  faculty,  where  he  is  quartered^ 
ready  to  give  afliflance,  provided  he  has 
formed  any  acquaintance  among  them,  as  we 
have  elfewhere  fliown  he  ought  to  do ;  at 
leafl,  they  will  readily  undertake  his  duty,  for 
the  medicine  money,  till  his  recovery.  Should 
the  fame  happen  on  foreign  fervice,  he  may 
have  the  afliflance  of  fome  brother  Surgeon, 
fince  one  regiment  is  feldom.  flationed  alone 
for  any  length  of  time  on  thefe  fervices.  A 
neighbouring  Clergyman  will  officiate  for  his 
fick  brother,  -  and  a  neighbouring  Surgeon 
ought  to  do  the  fame  for  his  fick  friend.  I 
mean  here  only  regimental  Mates ;  I  meddle 
not  with  the  hofpital  Mates,  nor  the  regula- 
tions and  -oeconomy  obferved  there  ;  this 
would  be  ftepping  beyond  the  bounds  of  my 

fubjea.  ■  ' 

Inflead  of  the  medicine-money  which  we 
think  fhould  never  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Surgeon,  and  for  any  fatigue  more  than 
ufual,  he  may  be  liable  to  undergo  from  the 

want 
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Want  cf  a  Mate,  he  ought  to  be  allowed  the 
Mate's  pay  in  addition  to  his  own ;  and  from 
neither  Ihould  any  dedudion  be  made.  Be- 
fides  this,  a  gratuity  fhould  be  given  by  each 
officer  to  purchafe  medicines  for  themfelves  : 
he  is  obliged  to  give  them  advice,  but  not 
medicines. 

In  fome  regiments,  as  matters  now  ftand,  i 
the  Surgeon  is  allowed  a  guinea  a  year  from 
every  Subaltern  ;  two  from  each  Captain ;  / 
three  from  the  Majoi  ;  five  from  the  Lieute- 
nant Colonel ;  and  ten  from  the  Colonel.  For 
each  foldier  whom  he  inoculates  for  the  fmall- 
pox,  government  allows  a  guinea.  This 
might  enable  him  to  live  tolerably  well,  at 
leaft  in  a  cheap  country  ;  and  yet  I  am  ftill  of 
opinion,  that  even  this  is  too  fmall  for  the  en- 
couragement of  men  of  fcience  to  continue  in 
the  fervice.  This  fhould  be  equal  to  what 
they  may  expert  out  of  the  army  ;  indeed,  if 
we  confider  the  many  hardfhips  which  th^/ 

* 

undoubtedly  muft  fuffer,  who  are  engage^  m 
the  army,  to  which  perfons  out  of  th'^^^^'^i^e 
are  not  expofed,  it  ought  to  be  CP^^^  tha.n. 
equal. 

It  is  not  to  be  fupp'^^^'^  ^^^^  whofe 
fortune  is  bio  profeffion,  and  vbo  has  wafted 
Vox.  II.  N  not 
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not  only  much  time  but  money,  In  ac- 
quiring a  proper  knowledge  in  it,  will  ever 
enter  into  the  army  for  one  hundred  a  year, 
(his  pay  is  only  8oL)  when  he  has  the  pro- 
fpedt  of  making  more  than  four  times  this  fum 
in  common  life,  with  equal  eafe,  and  a  better 
reputation.  Why  then  not  allow  him  the 
fame  hire  ?  When  this  is  done,  he  is  not  on 
an  equality  with  the  other  oihcers  in  many  re- 
fpedls. 

Let  us  fuppofe  him  twenty-five  years  of 
age  before  he  be  qualified  for  his  office  ;  I 
fhould  think  it  almoft  improper,  that  any  per- 
fon  fhould  enter  into  the  army  as  a  Phyficianir 
or  qualified  Surgeon,  till  he  be  nearly  this 
age ;  neither  is  his  underftanding  properly 
ripened,  nor  can  a  liberal  education  be  finifhed 
much  earlier  ;  and  till  both  take  place,  he  is 
unfit  for  fo  important  a  charge.    Let  us  fup- 
pofe, alfo,  that  he  has  received  an  expenfive 
f^^ool  education,  and  afterwards  refided  feveral 
ycar^t  an  univerfity,  (the  leaft  is  four)  and  at  no 
fm^ll  eVjence.    All  this  is  to  be  done  before 
he  cran  be^ii^  ^s  I  fliall  call  it,  the  world ;  or 
is  in  a  fituat^c^n  to  recover  an  equivalent  for 
his  time,  money,  and  trouble.    Here  is  up- 
v/ards  .of  one  third  of  Ufe  wafto4^  which 

4  ougKt 
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ought  (artlj  to  be  confidered  of  mateHal 
weight,  fince  we  find  the  jJeribd  of  man's 
days  fo  limited. 

On  the  othei*  hand,  a  youth  at  the  age  of 
fixteen,  (and  many  have  been  admitted  much 
younger)  may  rank  as  an  Enfign  in  the  army^ 
He  may^  or  he  may  not  have  received  a  claffi- 
Cal  education  ;  (at  this  age  it  muft  be  a  very 
imperfed:  one  ;)  this  is  not  thought  a  requifite 
in  the  military  profeffion.  Let  us  fuppofe 
that  he  has  not  received  one,  which  I  am  apt 
to  believe  will  lUoft  commonly  be  found  to  be 
the  cafe  ;  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  if  he  be 
fortunate,  he  may  rank  as  a  Major,  nay,  a 
Colonel ;  for  to  ufe  the  words  in  a  theatrical 
piece,  reprefented  fome  time  ago,  "  Colonels 
are  all  young  men  now^'*  Here  are  two  adVan* 
tages  he  has  above  the  Surgeon,  not  to  men* 
tlon  others ;  firft,  he  receives  pay  from  the 
age  of  fixteen,  and  without  much  previous 
expence  for  education ;  and  fecondly,  at  the 
age  when  the  other  is  only  qualified  to  be 
admitted,  he  has  not  only  an  equivalent 
for  his  time,  money,  &c.  but  is  far  fuperior 
to  what  the  Surgeon  can  ever  expe£t  in  his 
ftation.  Moreover,  the  officer  has  the  farther  • 
ad  vantage  of  having  in  View  feveral  other  ho- 

N  2  n curable, 
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noiirable,  as  well  as  lucrative  fteps  befpre  he 
arrives  at  the  top  of'  his  profeflion*.  The 
Surgeon  has  few  or  none. 

It  may  be  faid,  the  officer  often  purchafes, 
and  thus  pays  both  for  his  rank,  and  the  emo- 
luments arifing  from  it:  this,  however,  v^^ill 
make  very  little  difference  in  the  cafe,  be— 
caufe  they  have  permiffion  to  fell  when  they 
wifh  to  retire  from  the  fervice.  A  Surgeon 
is  often  placed  in  fimilar  circumftances  ;  he 
often,  in  like  manner,  purchafes,  and  it  is 
only  then  he  has  permiffion  to  fell,  if  he 
chufes  to  quit  the  army  ;  nay,  of  late,  he  is 
forbid  to  fell,  notwithftanding  he  may  have 
purchafed  j  and  what  is  ftill  worfe,  when  he 
is  fuperannuated  and  fo  infirm  as  no  longer  to 
be  capable  of  doing  the  duty  of  his  ftation, 
there  is  no  provifion  for  him.  He  may  re- 
tire, but  if  he  has  no  private  fortune,  which 

*  The  fteps  of  preferment  are  few  in  tAe  Surgical  line  : 
the  vacancies  happen  ftill  more  rarely.  We  have  but  few 
general  hofpitals  belonging  to  the  Britifti  army  ;  few,  there- 
fore, can  at  all  hope  for  preferment  above  that  of  a  regi- 
mental Surgeon-  Nay,  we  have  heard,  but  ftiall  not  pofi- 
tively  aflert  it  for  truth,  that  the  Surgeon  General,  fome  time 
ago,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  regimental  Surgeons  were 
unfit  to  be  Surgeons  of  Army  Hofpitals.  If  they  deferved 
this  refleftion,  is  it  not  ftrange,  that  they  fliould  have  been 
appointed  Surgeons  to  regiments  I 

for 
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for  the  moft  part  is  the  cafe,  he  retires  to 
/iarve.  Was  he  allowed,  in  his  old  age,  to  fell, 
he  might  be  able  to  fubfift  the  reft  of  his  life. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  but  a  moderate 
allowance,  if  government  would  fettle  two 
hundred  pounds  per  ann.  free  of  all  deduc- 
tions, on  the  regimental  medical  practitioner, 
with  the  addition  of  Rations,  when  on  fer- 
vices  where  thefe  are  allowed,  of  the  fame 
value  as  received  by  a  Captain. 

This  regulation  would  not  ftand  govern- 
ment in  more  than  the  fervice  already  cofts. 
When  the  Surgeon's  and  Mate's  pay  are  ad- 
ded, it  amounts  to  ys.  6d.  a  day  ;  three  and 
fixpence  a  day  more  is  all  the  addition  re- 
quired. Ten  pounds  per  ann.  may  lawfully 
be  fubftraCled  from  the  medicine  moneys 
which  will  reduce  it  to  60/,  per  ann.  in  regi- 
ments where  70/.  is  now  allowed ;  a  very 
great  quantity  of  genuine  medicines  may  be 
purchafed  for  this  fum  ;  even  more  than  fufH- 
cient  for  the  fick,  not  only  of  400,  the  pre- 
fent,  but  636,  the  late  war  eftablifhment  of 
feveral  regiments.  A  guinea  is  the  allowance 
for  every  man  the  Surgeon  inoculates  for  the 
fmall-pox;.  this  fhould  be  ftopped,  and  in 
place  thereof  i  o/.  per  ann.  added  to  the  pay. 

N  3  Inocu- 
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Jnoculation  U  now  wdl  underftpod,  and  needs 
little  addition  of  medicine  or  trouble.  Be- 
fides,  he  ought  to  perform  every  medical 
duty,  as  it  occurs,  without  a  t>ribe, 

\Ve  fn^y  venture  to  fjiy,  by  this  regula.* 
tion  gpverr4ment  vyiU  b^  ^  faver  j  for  one 
year  witji  ^npt^er  every  regiment  muft  coft 
upwards  of  ten  guineas  in  this  article.  In 
place  of  the  medicine  cheft  of  addition,  which 
each  regiment  receives  when  in  camp,  let 
a  year  be  allowed.  We  ihall  endeavour 
to  prove  in  another  pla.ce,  that  it  is  fuper* 
fiuouc,  iind  is  not  in  reahty  needed  for  the 
intention  it  is  givefi ;  at  ari  average  it  muft 
te  Worth  more  than  6/.  a  ye^r.-r^We  have 
flow  found  nq  lefs  than  26/.  of  the  fura  re-f 
quired ;  there  remains  only  the  fmall  defi* 
ciency  of  about  39/,  a  year  to  compleat  the 
augmentatioi^  propofed.  This  fmall  funi 
muft  ft^rely  be  locked  on  .as  a  trifle,  when 
put  in  competition  with  the  good  that  muft 
refult  from  it,  both  to  the  foldiery  and  the 
Surgeon,  but  chiefly  ii^  what  ^elates  to  the 
heaxth  of  the  former.  The  fcheme  to  be 
'  adopted  tp  raife  this  fmall  augmentation  I 
inuft  leave,  however,  to  the  wifdom  of  the 
Xiegiflt^ture, 

An 
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An  author,  who  upwards  of  twenty  years 
ago,  treated  of  this  fubjedt,  fays,  "  Gentle- 
men filling  the  medical  character,  fhould  be 
fought  out  more  refpe^table,  better  qualified, 
and  every  way  more  truly  honourable  •  and 
then  they  fhould  alfo  be  better  rewarded  than 
the  generality  of  the  prefent  deferve  to  be."— 
He  is  of  opinion,  a  regimental  pra(3:itioner, 
qualified  properly  by  a  liberal  education, 
fhould  not  have  lefs  than  250/.  per  ann.~— 
This  competency,"  he  adds "  in  time  of 
peace  would  be  an  inducement  to  abundance 
of  learned  and  ingenious  men,  of  fufficient 
fcience,  to  diveft  themfelves  of  ambition, 
and  to  quit  the  farther  buftle  of  a  bufy  world, 
for  the  means  of  a  genteel  employment  in  thofe 
paths,  into  which  from  their  firft  outfetting 
in  life  they  had  early  entered*."  The  Sur- 
geon, however,  I  am  perfuaded  would  think 
the  augmentation  we  have  propofed  fuffieient. 
And,  indeed,  it  would  be  fuffieient,  provided 
no  ftoppages  ;  I  mean  no  arrears  be  allowed. 
To  the  charities  they  ought  to  contribute  as 
they  do  now.  The  fcher^ie  the  above  author 
devifes  for  his  augmentation  is  from  the  ft6ek 


•  Vid.  Brocklefby  on  CEconom.  and  Mil.  Dif.  &c. 
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purfe,  but  this  appears  to  me  exceptionable. 
It  is  a  pity  to  rob  one  officer  to  ferve  another. 

I  am  apt  to  beheve  the  reader,  who  under- 
ftands  the  army  cuftoms,  and  regulations,  will 
readily  agree  with  me,  that  the  pay  of  fubaltern 
officers  in  the  army,  is  far  too  fmall,  and 
greatly  inadequate  to  their  neceffary  expences. 
Three  fhillings,  or  three  and  fixpence  a  day  to 
a  man,  obliged  to  live  as  the  rank  of  an  officer 
requires,  is  lefs  than  ten-pence  a  day  to  a  la- 
bouring man,  or  even  fix-pence  to  a  foldier  : 
I  could  prove  that  the  foldier  on  his  fix-pence, 
is  at  the  end  of  the  week,  unlefs  he  be  a 
fpendthrift,  the  richer  man  of  the  two ;  /. 
can  fave  more  money  from  eating,  &c.  than 
the  fubaltern  ;  but  this  is  a  fubjed;  which  does 
not  fo  much  fall  under  our  confideration  here  j 
yet  it  is  not  unworthy  of  a  more  accurate  in- 
veftigation ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  beneath  the 
notice  of  goverjiment :  this  likewife  I  have 
touched  on  in  another  placed, 

With  refpedt  tp  Siirgeons,  the  difference 
l^etween  a  ^Y^ndering  life,  like  that  of  a'fol-. 
dier,  and  a  fettled  life,  like  a  private  Phyii- 
cjan  or  gurgeon,  is  furely  very  great,  Py  an 
allowance  of  200/.  per  ann,  we  fhall  not  find 

f  Vid.  Treatife  on  the  infufficieqcy  of  Subaltern's  pay. 

that 
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that  the  regimental  Surgeon  enjoys  any  thing 
'above  a  moderate  competency.  If  he  wifhes 
to  marry,  which  it  is  hoped  is  a  ftate  that  will 
Tather.gain,  than  lofe  credit  in  the  army,  he 
muft,  even  on  this  fum,  exercife  all  poffible 
oeconomy  to  educate  his  family  decently,  and 
fettle  them  reputably,  v  Will  any  one  venture 
to  affert  that  there  is  any  thing  like  fuper- 
fluity  in  a  falary  of  200/.  a  year,  as  times  go, 
allowing  for  an  officer's  expences,  and  as  the 
value  of  money  now  ftands  ? 

In  almoft  any  other  way  of  life  a  man  may 
obtain  this,  and  that  without  either  the  toil  or 
anxiety  of  ftudy,  or  the  expence  at  which 
medical  honours  muft  be  obtained.  I;i  mofl: 
of  the  genteel  mechanical  branches,  a  fum  as 
large  can  be  yearly  cleared.  If  this  be  true, 
who  would  enter  the  army,  where  he  muft 
llarve  on  much  lefs  than  the  half?  A  foldier 
(we  include  the  Surgeon  in  this  title)  pirr- 
chafes  every  article  of  life  at  a  far  greater 
price  than  others.  He  muft  dine  at  a  com- 
mon tavern  expence,  almoft  wherever  he  goes  ; 
in  every  town  he  finds  himfelf  a  ftranger,  and 
moft  people  he  deals  with  ready  to  make  what 
advantage  of  his  fituation  they  can.  He  is 
feldom  above  a  few  months  in  one  place  ; 

b^fides, 
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beHdes,  the  euftom  of  the  army  renders  it  al- 
moft  neceffary  for  him  to  frequent  public 
places  :  at  leaft,  he  muft  often  appear  there, 
if  he  wifhes  to  get  into  genteel  company  ;  this 
is  a  confiderable  additional  expence. 

1  would  now  hazard  an  opinion  with  refpecl 
to  another  regulation ;  /.  e,  when  a  Surgeon 
is  defirous  of  retiring  from  the  fervice  ;  he 
iliould  let  his  intentions  be  known  to  the  Co- 
lonel, fix  months  previous  to  his  refignation. 
And  if  the  place  is  to  be  purchafed,  no 
candidate  Should  be  allowed  to  make  propo- 
fals,  who  was  not  qualified  in  the  manner  aW 
ready  fet  forth  ;  and  till  he  produces  his  di- 
ploma' before  a  committee  of  medical  gentle^ 
men  appointed  for  this  purpofe,  who  are  to 
judge,,  whether  the  claim  to  the  privilege  be 
valid  or  not. 

It  would  be  better  fdll  for  the  practice,  if  the 
place  were  net,  to  be  purchafed,  left  corruption 
ihould  fometimes  fiide  in  ;  for  he  that  can  pro- 
cure a  fum  fo  large  as  to  purchafe  %ooL  a  year, 
will  never  want  for  intereft.  It  would  fell  for 
little  lefs  than  a  Captaincy  :  now,  it  is  well 
known,  that  few  who  can  raife  this  fum,  will 
ever  undergo  the  fatigue  of  fo  much  ftudy,  aa- 
is  requifite.  to  the  right  difcharge  of  the  of- 
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fice  ;  when  they  may  procure  a  place  equalb", 
if  not  more  lucrative,  as  well  as  honourable, 
without  much  literature,  or  the  expence  that 
attends  a  liberal  education.  The  regulation 
of  the  price,  when  it  is  to  be  fold,  Ihould, 
however,  be  fettled  by  government. 

I  fay  lefs  honourable  ;  for  the  Surgeon  is 
held  in  an  inferior  light  to  the  youngeft  En- 
fign  ;  and  the  King  himfelf  confiders  him  fo. 
In  the  year  17783  when  his  Majefty  reviewed 
the  camps,  no  Surgeon  was  allowed  to  kifs  his 
hand,  a  permiffion  granted  on  that  day,  to 
every  officer  down  to  the  Chaplain,  except  the 
Surgeons  of  the  Militia,  who  were  prefent, 
who  bore  commiffions  as  officers,  and  did  it 
in  virtue  thereof.  This  diftinftion  was  not 
given  to  any  lower  than  the  Chaplain,  and 
the  Surgeon  ranks  after  him.  This  proves 
that  it  is  confidered  as  lefs  honoiirahk  to  be  a 
Surgeon  than  an  ojiicer.  Why  it  fhould  be  fo, 
I  leave  to  others  to  inveftigate. 

Since  this  appointment  is  a  matter  of  great 
confequence  to  the  regiment,  inte;reft  fhould, 
afs  far  as  poffible,  be  excluded  ;  merit  only 
fhould  meet  with  encouragement  j  neither  rich 
friefids,  nor  high  birth,  can  fupply  medical 
Jjcnowledge  ;  therefore  both  fliould  be  ex- 
cluded 
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eluded  where  this  is  wanting.  But  it  is  al- 
ways to  be  prefumed,  that  where  an  univerfity 
has  granted  its  licence,  this,  for  the  moft  part, 
is  to  be  found.  Yet  even  here  there  is  a 
choice,  for  the  talents  of  one  may  far  exceed 
thofe  of  another,  though  both  have  acquitted 
themfelves  to  the  fatisfadion  of  their  Exa- 
miners. 

I  have  ventured,  in  a  former  chapter,  my 
opinion  relative  to  genius  ;  and  prefume,  ob- 
fervations  will  confirm  that  fuch  exifts,  if  care 
be  taken  to  compare  the  different  progrefs  of 
different  perfbns  following  the  fame  purfuits, 
and  who  have  enjoyed  the  very  fame  opportu- 
nities of  improvement.  It  was  this  (genius) 
that  Celfus  meant,  when  he  faid  there  ought 
to  be  in  a  Phyfician,  or  Medical  Man,  a  cer- 
tain quality^  which  can  neither  be  named,  nor 
eafily  underftood. — "  It  is  this  undefmable 
fomething  of  this  great  tnan^  that  conftitutes 
the  difference  between  two  Phyficians,  who 
have  had  the  fame  education,  have  feen  the 
fame  cafes  ;  have,  in  fliort,  had  the  faijie  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  knowledge,-  and  yet 
the  one  fhall  infinitely  excel  the  other.  It 
was  this  fame  thing  which  made  the  difference, 
Martianus  perceived  between  him/elf  and 
r  Galcf?^ 
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Galen,  and  which  induced  him  to  fay,  one 
day,  when  he  met  him  at  Rome, — /  have  read 
the  prognofiic  of  Hippocrates  as  thou  hajl^  why 
then  cannot  I  prognofiic  ate  as  well  as  thou 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  that  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  prefent  contempt  in  which 
regimental  practice  is  generally  held,  than  the 
bufy  interference  of  intereft.  A  young  man  has, 
perhap^,  never  been  in  any  medical  fchool,  or 
very  little  ;  he  goes  out,  to  fome  of  our  colo- 
nies, in  charadler  of  a  mate,  with  as  little  me- 
dical foundation  ;  he  is,  perhaps,  a  good 
companion  \  di  jolly  fellow^  as  the  term  is  ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  an  agreeable  young  man.  By 
his  officioufnefs,  a,nd  attention  to  perfons  of 
fuperior  rank  in  the  army,  he  ftill  ftrengthens 
his  intereft  ;  he  is  foon  recommended  for  pre- 
ferment in  his  profeffion,  and  as  foon  obtains 
it.  Though,  in  many  refpeds,  he  may  be 
very  deferving,  yet  fuch  muft  be  an  improper 
perfon  for  the  truft  now  committed  to  his 
charge. 

They  do  not  confider,  that  neither  his 
jokes  over  the  bottle,  his  fmart  repartees,  or 
the  ftudied  politenefs  of  his  addrefs,  can  aflift 
him  in  removing  the  gout  from  the  ftomacli, 
fhould  any  of  his  company  need  his  aHiftancc 
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in  this  way,  nor  yet  give  him  abilities  t6  tt^ 
move  difeales,  w^hen  his  duty  calls  him  among 
his  patients.  A  French  lady  was  told,  her 
Phyfician  had  not  common  fenfe ;  fhe  replied 
1 — :a7it  mieux — Un  homme  qui  paff'e  fin  terns  a 
etudier  le  fins  commun^  comment  peiit-il  prendre 
la  medicine  f  She  thought,  if  he  had  confumed 
his  time  in  ftudying  co?nmon-fe?fi^  he  would 
have  had  none  for  the  ftudy  of  phylick. — 
Not  refiedting,  that  if  he  wanted  common 
fenfe,  he  mult  be  but  a  poor  prefcriber.— 
But  from  recommendations,  and  promotion 
obtained  by  the  means  we  have  fuggefted, 
it  would  lead  one  to  think,  they  too  fre- 
quently confidered  medical  fcience  as  the  at- 
tendant of  jollity  and  good-fcllowjhip — But  we 
may  anfwer  with  the  fame  lady,  though  fhe 
applied  it  differently. — ^li  park  grec  comme 
Homere^  ne  fait  pas  ddnfer. — He  that  fpends 
much  time  in  one  purfuit,  miiji  have  the  lefs 
left  for  others. 

Again,  young  men  may  be  employed  as 
Mates  in  General  Hofpitals,  be  expert  enough 
at  dreffing  a  wound  or  ulcer,  yet  be  altogether 
unqualified  to  prefcribe  in  difeafes  of  the  gene- 
ral fyilem  ;  nay,  even  in  many  topical  com- 
plaints.   To  "cure  a  fever,  and  fprcad  and 
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apply  a  plalfter,  are  truly  difFerent,  requiring 
very  different  abilities ;  the  one  is  obvious, 
and  a  knowledge  of  it  more  eafily  acquired  ; 
the  other  complicated,  and  difficult  of  inveO.1- 
gation,  and  requires  much  knowledge,  even 
in  collateral  branches  of  fcience. 

It  will  be  faid,  ought  not  fuch  as  have 
ferved  in  the  capacity  of  Mates,  in  regiments, 
for  upwards  of  twelve,  fifteen,  nay  feventeen 
years,  to  be  promoted  to  Surgeoncies,  when 
Vacancies  happen  ?  Undoubtedly,  provided 
they  be  found  qualified  for  the  office :  but 
length  of  fervice,  though  it  ought  to  be  re- 
warded in  forae  way,  fhould  not  entitle  a  man 
to  an  office,  the  principal  duties  of  which  he 
IB  ignorant  how  to  perform,  and  likely  ever 
to  remain  fo* ;  there  is  an  abfurdity  in  the 
very  fuppofition.  If  any  fuch  be  found  in 
the  army,  by  all  means  let  fome  reward  be 

*  Mr.  G  ferved  as  Mate  feventeen  years  and  more, 

in  regiment  of  foot;  the  Surgeoncy  at  lail  became  va- 
cant ;  he  offered  himfelf  at  Surgeon's  Hall  for  examination, 
and  was  rejefted,  as  not  qualified  ;  and  yet  my  informer  af- 
fures  me  he  had  the  fole  medical  care  of  the  regiment,  for 
near  eight  years  of  the  time  he  ferved  as  JVIate.  If  unquali- 
fied, why  fo  long  trufted  ?  The  fault  lay  in  admitting  him  at 
finV  without  qualification. 

given 
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given  them  ;  but  fufFer  them  not  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  an  office  where  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  mifchief ;  nor,  like  un- 
wholefome  .leaven,  let  them  be  incorporated 
with  the  new  mals,  left  the  whole  be  conta- 
minated. 

It  will  be  faid,  is  no  affiftant  necelTary  ?  is 
the  Phyfician  or  Surgeon  to  do  all  the  drud- 
gery himfelf  ?  It  has  already  been  proved, 
that  no  great  degree  of  drudgery  can  attend 
it  ;  at  leaft,  not  more  than  one  pei  fon,  by  the 
affiftance  of  an  Hofpital  Nurfe,.  and  one  or 
two  Orderlies,  can  perform.  We  fhall,  how- . 
ever,  allow  an  affiftant,  but  one  which  fliall 
be  no  additional  coft  to  the  ftate. 

In  every  regiment  there  are  one  or  more 
old  worn  out  men,  who  are  difabled  either 
by  fome  difeafe,  or  perhaps  by  age  from  doing 
duty,  and  are  always  allowed  the  privilege 
of  remaining  on  the  fick  lift.  Let  one  or 
two,  if  necelfary,  of  the  moft  expert  of  thefe, 
hi  chofen  for  the  purpofe.  And  with  a  very 
little  care,  nay,  with  a  few  day's  inftrudion, 
they  will  be  qualified  for  moft  of  the  ordinary 
bufinefs  of  a  Mate.  They  will  fpread  plaif- 
ters,    drefs    fmall    fores,    and  puniftied 

mens 
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mens  backs*,  make  unguents,boiI  poultices,ancl 
many  things  of  this  nature  that  are  neceflary,  and 
will  be  done  by  them  with  pleafure,  though 
if  left  to  a  man  of  education,  fuch  as  the  Sur- 
geon, would  be  troublefome,  and  even  be- 
ileath  him  to  perform ;  if  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  his  duty  ought  to  be  held  in  this  light. 
Such  an  affiftant  is  analogous  to  a  porter  in 
^  druggift*s  fhop.  I  know  from  experience 
this  is  pi'adiicable  ;  I  have  taught  no  fewer 
than  five  fuch  perfons  with  very  little  trou- 
ble, and  who,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  have  after- 

*  Since  I  Jiave  occafion  to  mention  punifhed  men,  give  me 
leave  to  relate  what  I  was  lately  told  to  be  fafts,  that  fell 
within  the  knowledge  of  my  informers.— A  medical  gentle- 
man in  this  neighbourhood  affirms,  that  a  foldier  died,  after 
receiving  700  lafhes,  and  that  in .  a  very  fliort  time  after. — 
X  Another  profefUonai  gentleman  likewife  declares,  he  knew  . 
one  to  die  in  Dublin,  after  500. — -I  had  mentioned,  when  on 
the  fubjeft,  that  I  believed  few,  if  any,  ever  fell  martyrs^ 
immediately  to  flogging. — I  am  forry  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  record  thefe  two  cafes — but  It  is  hoped  they  may  ferve  to 
put  the  Surgeon  on  his  guard,  -.when  his  duty  demands  his 
prefcnce  at  punilhments.. — It  has  lately  been  hinted  to  me, 
that  if  it  was  recommended  to  the  Surgeon,  to  advife  that  the 
culprits  be  bound  down  to  a  flat  board,  or  table ;  that  in  this 
fituation  they  could  bear  mofe  punifhment  with  Icfs  danger,  • 
than  if  they  were  tied  up  in  the  common  way,  with  their 
hands  ftretched  above  their  heads,  to  the  ha;lberds — the  ex- 
periment is  certainly  worthy  trying — at  any  rate,  things  can- 
not be  worfe. 

Vol.  II.  O  wardi 
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wards  faved  me  many  difagreeable  jobs,  that 
without  them  I  muft  have  undertaken. 
I  have  been  fometimes  ahnoft  tempted  to 
truft  them  to  bleed,  Only  that  this  is  an  opera- 
tion, that  ihould  never  be  trufted  to  men 
ignorant  of  the  ftrudture  of  the  parts  concerned 

o  • 

in  It. 

..  Farther,  refpcding  the  inutility  of  Mates; 
we  know  that  fin  time  of  war,  almoft  any 
thing,  having  the  appearance  of  a  man,  is 
acceptable  ;  hence  the  fickly  and  healthy,  the 
ftrong  and  the  weak  mingle  together,  and  all 
muft  do  the  fame  duty.  In  times  of  peace, 
none  but  the  young,  ftrong,  and  healthy  are 
enlifted.  It  is  reafonable,  then,  to  fuppofe, 
that  number  for  number,  fewer  will  be  fick 
m  time  of  peace  than  in  timie  of  war ;  the 
duty  in  time  of  peace  is  likewife  lefs  than  in 
war  ;  and  fmce  we  have  already  fhown,  they 
may  be  difpenfed  with  in  time  even  of  war ; 
it  isi  obvious  they  may  be  difpenfed  with  in 
peace.  An  epidemic  may  arife  at  any  time, 
whether  in  peace  or  war  ;  but  it  is  no  objec- 
tion to  our  propofed  plan. 

I  have  fpoken  all  along  of  the  full  comple- 
ment in  time  of  war ;  but  it  is  evident  there 
muft  be  much  fewer  in  time  of  pe^ce,  confe- 

quently. 
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qiiently,  lefs  bufinefs  to  .employ  jthe  Surgeon. 
Sometimes,  the  peace  eftablifliment  is  fo  low 
as  twenty-feven  a  company,  efpecially  in  Ire- 
land.    The  peace  eftablifhment  before .  the 
prefent,  I  think,  was  at  this  number  ;  the 
prefent,  however,  is  forty  a  company,  which 
fuppofmg  the  regiment  compleat,  amounts 
in  ten  companies    only   to    four  hundred 
men.    Surely  one  perfon  is  fufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  fick  of  this  number,  which,  at  an 
average,   can   hardly  exceed  twenty ;  and 
more  than  half  of  thefe,  fuch  cafes  as  may 
require  very  little  medical  aid.    When  the 
labour  is  fo  fmall,  where  is  the  utility  of  a 
Mate  ?  A  period  of  feven  years  we  confider 
as  a  long  war ;  but  we  are  often  blefled  with 
a  peace  of  three  times  this  period.    This  I 
would  confider  as  a  farther  argument  for  the 
redu<ftion  of  Mates.    According  to  our  cal- 
culation, it  is  plain,  in  time  of  peace,  they 
may  be  difpenfed  with  ;  and  we  have  already 
advanced  reafons  to  fhow  the  office  may  be 
even  ftruck  off  in  time  of  war,  fuppofmg  the 
regiment  at  ics  full  complement. 

Some  may  ftill  farther  objed,  that  if  a 
Mate  be  not  allowed,  the  Surgeon's  atten- 
dance in  the  field  on  field  days,  muft  be  in- 

O  2  terrupted, 
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terrupted,  for  fome  perfon  muft  remain  con-« 
vcnient  to  the  fick.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that 
his  attendance  on  common  field  days  may 
very  readily  be  difpenfed  with  ;  there  is  no 
abfoliite  neceflity  for  it.  Indeed,  it  is  con- 
fidered  more  as  a  compliment  to  the  officers, 
than  as  of  any  utility  expedled  from  it.  The 
Surgeon,  or  Mate,  for  they  generally  attend 
alternately,  are  never  expected  in  the  field, 
unlefs  the  officers  alfo  be  ordered  out.  When 
the  Adjutant  and  only  an  orderly  officer 
march  out  the  regiment  for  exercife,  neither 
he  nor  the  Mate  goes. 

The  reafon  given  for  their  going  at  all,  is, 
left  accidents  fhould  happen.  We  might  give 
the  fame  anfwer  to  this,  v^hich  has  already 
been  offered  to  obviate  the  cuftom  of  lleeping 
in  camp  ;  the  accidents  which  take  place  are 
of  fo  trivial  a  nature,  in  general,  that  they 
very  rarely  require  the  prefence  of  a  Surgeon ; 
they  are  feldom  more  than  a  fcratch  with  a 
flint,  or  a  flight  cut  in  the  hand,  in  the  hurry 
of  fixing  and  returning  the  bayonet.  During 
feveral  years,  I  never  knew  nor  heard  of  any, 
fave  the  following:  firft,  in  very  uneven 
ground,  a  man,  at  one  of  the  great  guns,  fell, 

in 
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in  the  hurry  of  changing  the  pofition  of  the 
line,  whereby  the  wheel  of  the  carriage  on 
which  a  fix  pounder  was  placed,  ran  over 
his  legs,  and  fradured  the  fibula  ;  but  when 
this  did  happen,  of  what  ufe  was  the  Sur- 
geon's prefence  there  ?  He  neither  could,  nor 
did  he  attempt  to  do  any  thing  till  the  man 
was  carried  to  the  hofpital  :  when  this  took 
place,  the  regiment  were  at  exercife  near 
feven  miles  dillant  fi^om  it.  Might  he  not 
have  been  at  his  hofpital,  or  near  it,  all  the 
time  ?  A  fecond  cafe  happened,  during  my 
being  out  with  the  men  one  morning,  when 
by  over  fatigue,  one  of  the  privates  fell  ill ; 
the  commanding  officer  ordered  him  off  the 
field,  with  two  drummers  to  aflift  him  ' to 
the  hofpital,  while  I  followed  at  my  leifure, 
juft  time  enough  to  be  there  when  he  was 
laid  in  bed.  Might  I  not  have  remained  at 
the  hofpital  ?  A  third,  and  it  compleats  the 
catalogue  of  accidents,  happened  on  another 
field  morning,  in  cold  weather,  when  in  the 
hurry  of  manoeuvering,  a  ramrod  was  fhot 
through  a  man's  hand ;  here  the  patient  was  ' 
taken  to  the  hofpital  to  be  dreffed.  Where 
then,  in  thefe  cafes,  was  the  neceffity  of  the 
burgeon's  prefence  in  the  field  ? 

O  3  A  furn 
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A  furgeon  may  be  as  ufefully  employed  at 
home  as  in  the  field  ;  it  is  enough  if  he  bs 
ordered  to  keep  himfelf  always  in  readinefs 
on  days  of  exercife,  left  accidents  fhould  take 
place.  Suppofe  him  in  the  field,  his  prefence 
can  be  of  little  ufe ;  he  cannot  carry  a  medi- 
cine cheft  with  him ;  when  his  affiftance  is 
wanted,  it  is  not  always  in  the  way  of  ban- 
dage and  plaifter  ^  yet,  if  they  will  infift  on 
it,  becaufe  it  has  long  been  a  cuftom,  I  fhall 
not  contend  much  againft  them.  The  orderly 
men,  with  proper  directions  given  them, 
will  fufficiently  fupply  the  place  of  Mate 
in  the  hofpital,  till  the  furgeon's  return, 
which  is  generally  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
hours. 

In  treating  on  this  part  of  my  fubjed,  fome 
have  differed  from  me  in  opinion.  They 
think  Mates  neceflary.  They  agree  with  me 
in  what  is  faid  refpeding  the  encreafe  of  the 
Surgeon's  pay.  But  they  think  it  would  not 
be  liberal  to  do  .  it  at  the  expence  of  Mates. 
^«  And  in  another  fenfe,"  fay  they,  "  it  is 
furely  impolitic^  as  it  would  tend  to  diminifh 
a  confiderable  branch  of  exportation  from 
that  part  of  the  ifl^nd,  of  which  we  appre- 
c  hend, 
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hend,  Dr.  H.  is  a  native*.'*  In  this  criti- 
cifm  there  was  evidently  a  Uttle  flouriJJo  againft 
the  Scots.  Many  of  them,  doubtlefs,  go  to 
other  countries  to  pufh  their  fortunes.  But 
frequently  they  carry  with  them  what  is  as 
ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  they  go 
to,  as  the  bread  which  thefe  afford  is  to  them* 
It  feems  a  fair  and  mutual  fpecies  of  "traffic. 
Both  are  fatisfied ;  the  emigrant  and  the  na- 
tive of  the  country  emigrated  to,  becaufe 
both  are  benefited.  The  Scot,  whether  it  be 
by  his  abilities  and  communications  in  the 
arts  and  fciences,  or  whatever  elfe  he  em- 
ploys his  talents  in,  gives  them  what  they 
either  want  or  efteem  ;  while  they,  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  things  they  poflefs,  and 
of  which  he  ftands  in  need,  feel  no  hardiliip  at 
the  reciprocal  exchange.  Perhaps  this  nation 
has  done  more  in  fpreading  ufeful  communi-* 
cations,  both  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  through- 
out Europe,  at  leaft  fmce  the  reformation, 
than  any  fmgle  nation  in  it ;  and,  perhaps, 
alfo,  the  mediocrity  of  their  circumftances 
was  the  real  caufe,  by  ftimulating  them  to  in- 
duftry,  and  by  caufmg  them  to  qarry  the 

O  4  fruits 
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fruits  of  that  induftry  where  it  could  fiiid 
the  readieft  market.  While  I  have  atteippted 
this  apology  for  the  Scot,  I  declare  myfelf 
neither  a  native,  nor  the  fon  of  a  native  of 
that  nation  :  and  the  above,  which  appears 
foraewhat  like  a  farcahn  on  that  ingenious 
people,  cannot,  in  this  light,  apply  to  me, 
A  man  may  difgrace  his  country,  but  I  know 
of  no  country,  as  fuch,  that  can  difgrace  the 
man.  National  reflexions,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  beft  always  to  avoid,  for  I  believe  they 
are  feldom  juft. 

Thefe  will  be  confidered,  I  apprehend,  as 
unwarrantable  innovations,  an  appellation 
which  all  reformation  receives  ;  and  the  pro- 
pofer  be  alfo  held  as  felf-interefted.  But  we 
hope  this  will  not  be  found  true.  There  are 
fome  fuperior  to  fuch  fordid  motives  ;  fuch 
may  propofe  fchemes,  that  may  be  denomi- 
nated innovations  ;  they  difmtereftedly  pro- 
pofe them,  and  only  tjccaufe  they  appear  pre- 
ferable to  cuftoms  in  ufe.  The  public  muft 
judge  from  the  arguments  adduced  in  their 
favour,  and  the  inconveniences  of  the 
others  compared  together.  On  fuch  evi- 
dence their  merit  fhould  reft  ;  and  they  ought 
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to  (land  or  fall  in  the  public  opinion  accord- 
jngly. 

7*]jere  is  no  great  fear,  Tiowcvcr,  from  in- 
novation, wljcrc  ufc  and  cuftonri  have  long 
fwaycd.  It  lias  alv/ays  been  found  difficult 
to  remove  what  has  been  long  «ftablifhed» 
thougli  ever  fo  abfurd.  Such  is  the  force  of 
habit,* even  among  the  intelligent. 

To  give  an  example  from  our  own  profef- 
flon,  thou;';h  they  may  be  drawn  from  every 
part  of  life.  I  knew  a  Surgeon  who  ufed  a 
tooth  drawer,  invented  almoft  in  the  infancy 
of  the  improvement  of  furgical  inflruments, 
tliough  well  acquainted  with  its  inconveni- 
ences, and  who  had  feen  many  of  the  beft 
/orm.  It  had  been  in  the  family,  I  believe, 
fome  generations  ;  he  preferred  it  to  all 
others,  though  he  had  not  a  fmgle  argu- 
ment, but  habit  and  cuftom,  to  urge  in  its 
favour. 

This  may  not  be  a  cafe  exadly  in  point, 
yet  it  will  ferve  to  fhow  us  the  power  of  pre- 
judice ;  the  prejudices  of  our  fore-fathers, 
even  in  what  relates  to  education,  lie  deeply 
rooted  in  us.  Innovators  appear  like  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  ;  wc  arc  roufed,  and 
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unite  our  force  againft  them.  Innovations 
then,  or  improvements  of  any  kind,  in  any 
department,  will  ever  meet  with  warm  oppo-* 
fition ;  but  this  will  never  ferve  with  the  un-^ 
prejudiced,  for  a  reafon,  that  they  are  always 
unnecefTary, 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

of  extra-medl-cl  nes  allowed  each  regiment, 
when  in  camp,  independent  of  the  medicine 
money;  and  of  their  unnecessary^  expendi- 
ture. 

To  every  regiment  encamped  in  England,  as 
well  Militia  as  Regulars,  a  cheft  of  medicines 
is  fent  by  government,  in  addition  to  the 
common  allowance  of  medicine  money.  I 
prefume  the  fame  method  is  follov^ed  on  fer- 
vices  abroad.  This  is  done  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  more  difeafes  appearing  in  camp,  than 
in  quarters,,  and  on  a  prefumption  that  the 
medicine  money  be  too  fcanty  to  purchafe  all 
that  may  be  required.  Both  thefe  fhould  be 
proved  before  the  fuppofed  deficiencies  be 
fupplied. 

With  refped:  to  the  firft  ;  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  where  the  ground  for  the  encamp- 
ment has  beeii  well  chofen,  and  a  due  regar4 
•paid  to  fituation,  foil,  and  water,  (as  far  as 
circumftances  permit)  neither  more  difeafes, 
nor  greater  fatality  will  take  place,  for  the 
moft  part,  in  camps  than  in  quarters.  Though 

Great 
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Great  Britain  be  chiefly  meant  here,  we  may 
add  Ireland  alfo  ;  nay,  inftead  of  more,  mucli 
lefs  ficknefs  has  taken  place  j  and  camps  have 
proved  more  healthy  than  either  quarters  or 
ban-acks  were  in  large  towns,  or  in  bad  fitua- 
tions,  or  otherwife  unfavourably  contrived  *. 
1  can  point  out  an  inftance,  where  a  camp 
turned  out  more  healthy,  both  to  the  officers 
and  men  than  quarters.  In  one  cafe,  in  aU 
probability  it  faved  the  life  of  an  officer.  This 
gentleman  was  of  a  flender  make,  a  delicate 
conftitution,  and  mobile  temperament  from 
nervous  weaknefs,  chiefly  induced  by  irregu- 
larity in  living ;  he  had  been  long  affected 
with  a  chronic  catarrh,  and  even  laboured 
imder  an  affection  of  the  lungs.  This  was 
proved  repeatedly  from  the  bloody  fputum 

*  Several  of  the  barracks  are  ill-contrived  ;  we  may  give 
for  example,  thofe  of  Chatham  Lines,  and  Hilfea,  at  Portf- 
inouth.  The  barracks  at  Tynemouth,  are  not  only  too  fmall, 
l>ut  the  walls  too  thin.  If  barracks  be  built  of  brick,  the 
walls  fhould  be  of  a  proper  thicknefs  to  refill  the  rain.  Sec, 
Great  attention  fliould  likewife  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the 
bricks.  If  they  be  made  of  fait  water,  the  walls  can  never 
be  dry,  from  the  ftrong  attraftion  fubfifting  between  the  acid 
in  the  bricks,  and  the  moifture  of  the  atmofphere.  I  have 
feen  floors  laid  with  fuch  bricks,  that  were  conftantly  wet, 
as  if  newly  wafhed,  though  a  fire  was  kept  almoft  daily  in  the 

he 
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he  ejedled  at  difFerent  times.  His  cough 
was  inceflant,  and  frequently  deprived 
him  of  fleep  ;  and  he  was  ahnoft  as  ema- 
ciated, as  if  in  the  laft  ftage  of  a  confumption. 
But  foon  after  taking  the  field  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  1782,  on  a  dry  common,  in 
an  elevated  fituation  on  the  eaftem  coaft  of 
Suffolk*,  all  his  former  complaints  almofl: 
entirely  vanifhed  ;  he  recovered  his  flefh  ;  his 
cough  difappeared  ;  and  every  day  gave  him. 
a  healthier  look. 

The  good  effects  of  the  healthy  fituation 
did  not  take  place  in  him  alone,  but  among 
the  troops  in  general  that  formed  the  camp. 
In  the  end  of  September,  when  they  were 
reviewed  by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  not  a 
fingle  man  was  ill  in  one  of  the  regiments, 
and  in  the  other  fcarcely  any,  that  deferved 
to  be  in  the  Surgeon's  lift.  During  a  fpace 
of  four  months,  only  one  man  was  feized 
with  a  fever ;  nor  was  this  the  offspring  of 
the  place ;  for  he  brought  it  with  him,  from 
a  prifon  where  he  had  been  confined  for 
feveral   months  before ;   the  commanding 

*  On  Hopton  Common,  between  Yarmouth  and  Lowe- 
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officer  having  given  him  up  to  the  civil  law^ 
for  an  accufation  brought  againft  him. 

Wet,  and  otherwife  unhealthy  feafons,  may- 
happen  ;  nor  v^all  the  fervice  always  admit  of 
the  beft  fituations  for  encampments.  For  the 
moft  part,  hov^rever,  in  England  and  Ireland, 
•it  w^ill  he  the  fault  of .  thofe  concerned  in 
chufing  the  ground,  if  the  fituation  be  bad* 
We  are  not  now  hemmed  in  to  a  mile  or  two 
by  an  enemy.  Proper  attention  is  very  far 
from  being  paid  to  the  fituation  of  camps  on 
every  occafion  ;  might  we  not  bring  the  com- 
mon now  mentioned  as  an  example  ?  In  the 
year  1781,  a  number  of  troops  were  en- 
camped on  it  in  a  piece  of  low  ground,  but 
not  above  a  mufquet  £hot  more  to  the  north  ; 
whenever  a  few  hours  of  rain  came,  the  water 
ftagnated  among  the  tents,  and  even  defcended 
from  the  higher  ground  among  them,  the 
bad  efFedts  of  which  were  feverely  felt.  They 
were  taught  by  next  year  that  experience,  at 
the  expence  of  much  ficknefs,  which  common 
fenfe,  without  much  philofophy,  might  h^(ve 
plainly  predicted,  and  at  firft  pointed  out  to 
them,  in  laying  out  the  ground. 

The  Surgeon  in  thefe  cafes  is  feldom  con- 
fulted  J  indeed  he  is  feldom  prefent :  for  the 
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ground  is  generally  marked  out  fome  time  be- 
fore the  troops  arrive  on  it.  As  he  is  much 
concerned  in  the  confequences,  he  fliould  have 
a  vote  in  the  management,  and  more  efpeci- 
ally  as  his  medical  knowledge  gives  him,  or 
ought  to  give  him  pre-eminence  in  judging 
of  it  J  therefore  he  fliould  be  fent  to  the  fpot 
to  reconnoitre,  fome  days  be^fore  the  march 
commences. 

The  Quarter-mafter  is  always  fent ;  he 
may  now  accompany  him,  and  in  forming 
his  opinion  of  the  foil,  &c.  he  fhould  take 
the  afliftance  of  the  medical  people  near  the 
place.  He  will  be  of  much  more  utility  if  em- 
ployed on  this  fervice  than  with  the  regiment 
on  the  march,  to  watch  for  accidents  and 
other  maladies,  which  feldom  take  place ; 
and  where,  like  field  fervice,  as  already  treated 
of,;  when  they  do  happen,  he  can  prove  of 
little  ufe  till  the  men  arrive  at  the  deftined 
ground  ;  befides,  a  fecond  advantage  would 
refult  from  it ;  he  would  have  a  place  pro- 
vided for  an  hofpital,  and- be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive what  fick  he  had.  It  is  always  fome 
days  after  their  arrival  before  the  fick  can  be 
accommodated,  in  the  manner  we  generally 
go  to  work  at  prefent. 

We 
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We  know,  indeed,  that  at  an  average  wItTt 
other  countries,  Great  Britain  may  be  ftiled 
moift ;  the  feafons  are  variable,  and  the 
weather  often  fuddenly  changeable  throughout 
the  iiland  ;  yet  we  find  alfo  in  it,  occafion- 
ally,  long  feafons  of  fair  dry  weather  ;  it  was 
fo  in  the  fummer  of  1 783 — it  has  been  fo  even 
in  winter  feafons.  The  greater  degree  of 
cxercife  the  foldiers  are  obliged  to  take,  from 
the  nature  of  camp  duty,  is  confiderably  in 
their  favour,  provided  it  be  not  carried  by 
frequent  field  days,  to  a  degree  of  over 
fatigue.  It  is  well  known,  that  nothing  is 
more  conducive  to  difeafes  than  indolence. 
A  certain  degree  of  exercife  in  moift  and  re- 
laxing weather,  and  when  the  men  are  not 
fufFered  to  lie  down  in  wet  clothes,  is  alto- 
gether neceffary  to  obviate  ficknefs.  The 
beneficial  influence  of  motion,  in  carrying  on 
the  circulation  of  the  fluids,  and  preventing 
obftrudtions,  is  equally  well  known ;  none 
will  deny  that  it  braces  and  ftrengthens  the 
body. 

In  towns,  foldiers,  for  the  moft  part,  have 
too  little  exercife  ;  infedious  difeafes  are  fre- 
quently foftered  there  ;  and  troops  quartered 
ki  them  very  apt  to  catch  the  reigning  mala- 
dies. 
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dieSi  th^ir  way  of  life  contributing  to  this 
end  ;  their  billets  are  dirty  and  incommodious 
and  their  own  irregularity  great.  Wherever 
infectious  difeafes  happen,  if  foldiers  be  ex- 
pofed  to  contagion,  they  are  more  feverely 
handled  by  them  than  others.  Such  difeafes, 
alfo,  are  always  obferved  to  take  their  rife 
among  the  pooreft  of  the  inhabitants,  where 
their  clothes  are  feldom  changed,  and  their 
dirty  and  ill-aired  habitations  feldom-  fwept ; 
living  in  clofe  allies,  and  confined  ftreets.  In 
hefe  places  the  foldiers  are  frequently  con- 
verfant,  which  expofes  them  to  the  infe<ftion  ; 
while  their  poor  living,  as  a  debilitating  caufe, 
predifpofes  their  bodies  for  its  reception. 

Again,  if  provlfions  be  wholefqme,  and 
the  feafon  not  remarkably  moift,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  apprehend  much  difeafe  in  camp. 
It  feldom  happens  that  provifions  are  fcarce, 
or  of  bad  quality  in  England  j  it  is  famed 
through  Europe  for  plenty.  Soldiers  en- 
camped here  are  not  cut  off  from  fupplies  by 
an  enemy  ;  neither  are  they,  in  general,  har- 
raffed  with  fatigue.  The  markets  are  .open 
to  them  ;  tliey  are  now  flocked  in  greater 
abundance,  by  fuch  as  have  provifions  to  dif- 
pofe  of  in  the  neighbourhood.  None  need 
.  Vol.  II.  P  complain 
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^omplain  of  hunger  who  has  money  to  pur- 
chafe.  A  foldier  has  always  his  ftated  pay, 
on  which  he  endeavours  to  live,  now  faring 
■better,  now  worfe,  according  to  the  rate  of 
vidluals  ;  but  as  mefTes  are  formed  in  camp, 
and  a  contractor  furnifhes  them  with  provi- 
fions ;  their  fare  is  nearly  the  fame  whether 
dear  or  cheap. 

AVet  feafons,  vitiated  air,  and  falted  food, 
will  give  rife  to  the  fcurvy  * ;  but  all  thefe 
caufes  are  feldom  found  to  concur  in  England  j 
hence  it  is  rare  to  find  this  difeafe  among 
camps  in  Britain.  Bad  food,  and  wet  fea- 
fons, &c.  will  likewife  give  rife  to  dyfenterj^ ; 
and  very  dry  ones  lay  the  foundation  of  cho- 
lera, yet  record  does  not  furnifli  us  with 
many  dangerous  epidemics  of  thefe  kinds^ 
during  the  encampments  of  Britain.  In  many 
parts,  we  grant,  intermittents,  are  endemic  ; 
but  we  neither  find  them  fo  dangerous  nor  fo 
numerous,  for  the  moft  part,  as  in  fomc  other 
countries,  where  there  is  more  moifture,  more 
yvood,  and  lefs  free  perflation.  The  jail,  or 
camp  fever,  has  appeared  in  England  ;  it  has 
dene  the  fame,  and  even  to  a  great  degree  in 

•  Trotter,  on  Scurvy,  Ed.  zd.  He  proves  that  a  deficicp.cY 
pf  oxygene  in  the  habit,  is  the  caiife  of  this  difeafe. 

.  -  quarters. 
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quarters.  It  arofe  among  the  troops  in  tlie 
caftle  *  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  fpring  of  1780  ; 
and,  perhaps,  on  other  occafions,  with  as 
much  violence  and  danger  as  ever  it  has  been 
found  in  camps.  All  thefe  difeafes  ai-e  more 
the  offspring  of  other  climates  than  Great 
Britain  ;  and  on  an  average,  as  often  in  towns, 
as  in  camps  formed  in  any  part  of  the  ifland. 
Now,  if  this  be  allowed,  it  is  plain,  there  is 
not  more  need  of  additional  medicines  in 
camp  ;  and  it  follows,  that  the  additional 
cheft  is  unneceffary. 

As  to  the  fecond  argument,  that  the  com-, 
mon  medicine-money  is  not  fufficient,  we 
have  already  delivered  our  opinion  and  rea- 
fons  on  it.  We  fhowed,  that  not  above  a 
third  of  it  is  ever  expended  in  medicines,  nor 
is  it  wanted  ;  hence  we  have  propofed  the 
fum  of  ten  pounds  to  be  taken  from  it,  as 
part  of  the  additional  pay  to  be  granted  to  the 
Surgeon.  Genuine  miedicines  may  be  pur- 
chafed  for  60I.  a  year,  more  than  fufficient 
for  the  fick  of  700 — in  peace  we  have  only 
400  men.  The  regiment  is  feldom  com- 
pleat ;  yet,  did  it  confift  only  of  twenty  men, 

*  Vid.  DifTert.  in  aug.  de  febr.  audlore  J.  Bell,  17S0. 
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the  full  complement  of  medicine-money  is 
given. 

We  fhall  fiippofe  that  the  cheft  difpenfed 
yearly  to  each  regiment  in  camp,  is  worth  at 
an  average  61.  6s. — and  let  us  again -fuppofe 
the  number  of  regiments  encamped  to  be 
fixty*- — this  amounts  to  360  guineas  a  year. 
This  fum  will  be  much  better  bellowed  in 
money  to  the  Surgeon  of  each  regiment,  as 
an  augmentation  of  the  pay.  It  will  be  faid, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  m.oment  whether  he 
receives  the  medicines  or  the  money,  fmce  he 
can  fave  it  out  of  the  medicines ;  but  it  will 
te  better  to  flop  it,  and  let  fix  pounds  a  year 
be  granted  ;  /.  e,  let  him  enjoy  a  fubfiftence 
of  eleven  fhillings  a  day,  of  which  this  will 
make  part  of  a  fund  from  whence  it  is  to  be 
ilefrayed. 

It  is  readily  granted,  that  taking  the  field 
is  more  expenfive  than  quarters.  A  marque'e 
muft  be  purchafed,  with  bed  and  utenfils 
jiecefTary  to  furnifh  it ;  but  the  forage  of 
tliree  horfes  will  aiTift  in  defraying  it  f .  I 

*  In  1782,  fixty-three  regiment3  were  encamped  in 
England. 

f  In  the  plan  propofed,  it  was  mentioned,  that  the  Surr 
geon  Ihould  be  allowed  Rations  equal  with  a  Captain,  daring 
Encampments,  &c.  a  Captain  receives  for  three  horfes,  be-f 
fules  Ba?.  and  Bagijage  money. 
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ftate  this  at  two  fliillings  a  day ;  which  In 
five  months,  the  ufual  time  of  encampments, 
amounts  to  15I.  This  we  allow,  is  far  in- 
ferior to  the  firft  year's  expences  in  camp  ; 
but  taking  three  years,  at  an  aver^^ge,  it  will 
be  fufhcient  j  a  good  marquee  will  laft  three 
fummers,  if  the  weather  be .  moderate  ;  the 
firft  years  expences  we  ihall  ftate  at  271*  2S. 
the  next  two  only,  at  lol.  each  *  ;  the,  whole 
extra-expences  then,  for  taking  the  field  for 
three  years,  amount  only  to  42I.  2S.  his  forage 
money,  for  the  fame  time  is,  45I. — But  to 
this  we  are  to  add  the  Bat.  and  Baggage 
money,  allowed  officers  in  camp,  and  his 
fhare  of  this  is  to  be  equal  to  a  Captain's  ; 
from  ail  which  it  appears,  that  the  extra  al- 
lowances in  camp,  are  a  fufficient  ballance 
for  the  extra  expences ;  and,  therefore,  this 
additional  medicine  cheft,  on  this  .plea,  is  un- 
tieceflary. 

Let  me  conclude  thefe  remarks  with  a  hint 
at  furgical  military  precedency.  From  the 
loweft  order,  a  regimental  Mate,  to  the 

•  At  a  moderate  eftimate,  the  bed  will  be  lol — a  table 
and  cwo  ftools,  iL — the  marquee,  i61. — thefe  fummed  up, - 
amount  to  27!.  2^*    Th^s  Was  the  expence  tq  the  officers  at 
■Hopton  Conimon  in  1782. 
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higheft,  that  of  Surgeon-General,  it  is  as  fol- 
lows— Regimental  Mate — Hofpital  Mate— ^ 
Regimental  Surgeon — Apothecary  to  a  gene- 
ral hofpital — Surgeon  to  an  hofpital — Sur- 
geon General. — In  this  line  of  precedency  we 
find  the  Apothecary  ranks  almoft  at  the  head. 
It  is  not  from  the  regimental  Surgeons  that  a 
Surgeon  to  general  hofpital  is  chofen,  but 
from  the  apothecaries  ;  and  before  the  regi- 
mental Surgeon  has  any  profped:  of  fucceed- 
ing  to  this  rank,  he  muft  be  degraded  to  an 
apothecary,  an  humble  mixer  of  drugs. 
Strange,  truly  !  I  objed:  not  to  the  Apothe- 
cary of  an  hofpital  being  rewarded  with  200I. 
a  year  ;  though  even  this  is  ftepping  far 
beyond  what  is  given  to  men  of  the  fame 
employment,  out  of  the  army.  It  is  feldoni 
the  falary  to  the  Apothecary  of  hofpitals,  out 
of  military  life,  exceeds  half  of  what  is 
thought  neceflary  for  the  Surgeon.  It  is 
generally  thought,  that  there  is  lefs  expence 
necelTary  in  an  education  for  this  branch,  than 
for  a  Surgeon.  Here  the  regimental  Sur- 
geon is  obliged  to  fubfift  on  4s.  a  day — the 
Apothecary  has  no  lefs  than  los.  with  the 
addition  of  fuperior  rank.    This  order  ought, 

in 
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in  juftice  to  the  regimental  Surgeon,  to  be 
changed.  Hofpital  Surgeons,  fliould  be 
chofcn  from  regimental  Surgeons ;  and  men 
poflcfling  knowledge  of  the  mixture  and  com- 
pofition  of  drugs,  who  have  undergone  pro- 
per examinations  for  the  fame  at  Apothecaries 
Hall,  and  none  elfc,  fliould  be  chofen  to  fill 
up  this  office. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

NECESSITY  OF  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  TO  PRACTICE 
MEDICINE  SUCCESSFULLY  — REGIMENTAL  PR.ACTIC£ 
MORE  THE  PROyiKCE  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN  THAN  THE 
SURGEON. 

Medicine,  though  frequently  termed  an 
art,  is  a  fcience,  and  truly  a  very  complicated 
one  ;  in  comprehending  it,  as  becomes  its 
profeffors,  every  part  of  nature  is  to  be  ftudied  j 
but  more  particulai^ly  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms ;  nor  is  this  to 
be  done  fuperficially  ;  nay,  with  more 
care  and  attention  are  the  component  parts 
to  be  fcrutinized,  and  their  principles  invefti- 
gated  by  fuch  as  wifh  to  be  liberally  educated 
in  it. 

Strabo  fays,  it  is  impofTible  to  be  a  great 
poet,  without  being  a  man  of  real  probity  y 
this  obfervation  is,  undoubtedly,  not  lefs  ap- 
plicable to  the  phyfician  than  the  poet ; — • 
"  can  any  phyfician  in  good  confcience  ven- 
ture to  prefcribe  a  medicine,  without  at  leaft 
^having  formed  indudioris  from  the  mod  exadl 
analogy  ? — is  not  that  man  an  enemy  to  his  pa- 
4  tient, 
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tient  and  to  fociety,  who  pretends  to  cure,with- 
out  knowing,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  nature  of 
the  difeafe,  both' from  its  caufes  and  fymp- 
toms,  and  its  antecedent  and  prefent  ftate  ?  Is 
it  not  to  be  wanting  to  every  thing  we  owe  to 
humanity,  and  even  to  religion,  to  approach 
the  bed-fide  of  the  fick,  without  having  pre^ 
vioufly  acquired  the  neceffary  knowledge  ? 
can  any  man  fay  to  himfelf,  /  have  done  all  / 
could  do^  if  he  is  unable  at  the  fame  time  to 
fay,  I  know  all  that  I  ought  to  know  V — Such 
is  the  language  of  a  celebrated  phyfician,  a 
language  that  muft  fpeak  to  every  man's 
breaft,  and  carry  conviction  wherever  it  is 
heard. 

A  knowledge  of  natural  and  experimental 
philofophy,  is  in  a  phyfician  almoft  abfolutely 
necelfary ;  nor  fhould  moral  philofophy  be 
excluded.  In  a  word,  a  phyfician  fhould  not 
only  be  acquainted  with  phyfics,  /.  e,  with 
the  works  of  nature  in  general,  but  likewife 
metaphyfics.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
the  fame  declaration  from  an  illuftrious  pro- 
felTor  *  to  his  pupils.  His  opinion  on  this 
head,  he  told  them,  was,  that  a  man  who  w^s 

*  Profeflbr  Cullen, 
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not  a  tolerable  metaphyfician,  would  never  be 
a  difcerning  phyfician. 

It  was  not  his  intention,  by  this,  to  incul- 
cate that  falfe  fpecies  of  reafoning,  which  con- 
founds the  mind  without  enlightening  it,  and, 
like  an  ignis  fatuus,  leads  farther  aftray  the 
farther  we  purfue ;  not  the  fubtile  difputa- 
tions  of  the  neceffitarian,  or  the  reveries  on 
the  doftrine  of  chance.  His  meaning  was,  if 
I  may  be  thus  far  allowed  to  interpret  it,  that 
accurate  inveftigation,  and  chafte  reafoning, 
proceeding  cautioufly  from  what  is  known,  to 
what  is  unknown,  or  from  efFe(fls  to  their 
caufes,  is  the  true  way  to  arrive  at  the  end  in 
view,  an  explanation  of  various  phaenomena 
that  prefent  themfelves  in  the  courfe  of  medical 
praftice;  and  without  fome  enquiry  into  the 
union  of  foul  and  body,  and  of  their  adion  on 
each  other,  this  cannot  fo  fully  be  done. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Percival,  in  a  paper 
written  to  prove  the  utility  of  experimental 
philofophy,  and  endeavouring  to  wipe  off  a 
ftigma  thrown  on  it  by  the  author  of  Hermes^ 
fpeaks  of  metaphyfics  in  thefe  words,  after 
telling  us  he  had  always  ftudied  them  with 
delight,  "  it  (this  fcience)  invigorates  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  gives  preciflon  and 
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accuracy  to  our  inveftlgations,  hy  ihftrufllng 
us  in  the  nicer  difcriminations  of  truth  and, 
falfehood  — "The  mutual  a£lion  of  the  body 
and  the  mind  upon  each  other,  is  felt  every 
moment.  The  knowledge  of  the  nature,  ef- 
fe£ls,  fymptoms,  and  meafures-  of  thefe  reci^ 
procal  influences,  forms  no  inconfiderable  part 
of  the  fcience  moft  neceflary  to  the  Fhyjician^ 
the  Moraliji^  and  the  Divine  "f." 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work  I  have  ad- 
duced fadls  to  prove  the  reciprocal  influence 
the  body  and  mind  have  over  each  other, 
where  I  had  occafion  to  mention  that  difeafe 
diftinguiihed  by  Nofologifts  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Nojlalgia.  It  was  there  fhown  J  that 
the  affections  of  the  mind  were  capable  of 
inducing  even  fatal  difeafes,  and  that  many 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  them.  In  Switzerland, 
there  is  a  dance  which  the  young  fhepherds 
perform,  to  a  tune  played  on  a  fort  of  bag- 
pipe ;  the  tune  is  called  Ranee  de  vaches ;  it  is 
wild  and  irregular,  yet  has  nothing  in  its 
compofition  that  cpuld  recommend  it  to  ourno- 

*  Vid.  Mem.  of  Phil,  and  Liter.  Soc.  of  Manchefter,  v.  \\. 
p.  327. 

t  Dr.  Barnes,  ibid, 
:  Vid,  vol.  I 
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tice.  But  the  Swifs,  it  is  affirmed,  are  fo  intoxi* 
eated  with  this  tunc,  that  if  at  any  time  they 
hear  it,  when  abroad  on  foreign  fervice,  they 
burft  into  tears,  Tind  often  fall  fick^  and  even  die 
of  paffionate  defire  to  re^ifit  their  native 
country.  For  which  reafon,  in  fome  armies, 
where  they  ferve,  the  playing. of  this  tune  is 
prohibited  True  then,  it  muft  be,  as  the 
poet  has  beautifully  expreffed  it,  that 

There  is  in  fouls  a  fympathy  -with  founds. 

And  as  the  ;iniT:id  is  pitch'd,  the  ear  is  pleas'd 

WitJi  melting  airs,  or  martial,  brifk,  or  grave* 

Some  chord  in  unifon  with  what  we  hear. 

Is  touch'd  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies^ 

How  foft  the  inilfic  of  thofe -village  bells. 

Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear,  ' 

In  cadence  fweet  I  now  dying  all  away. 

Now  pleading  loud  again,  and  louder  firll. 

Clear,  and  fonorons  as  the  gale  comes  on. 

With  eafy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells . 

Where  mem'ry  dept.    Whenever  I  have  heard 

A  kindred  melody-,  the  fcene  recurs. 

And  with  it  all  its  pleafures,  and  . its  pain.  \ 

"  Every  experienced  Phyfician,"  fays 
Zimmerman,  "  knows  that  the  difeafes  of 
the  mind  will  yield  to  no  phyfical  remedies, 
Unlefs  the  foul  concurs  at  the  fame  time  in  re- 

•  ViJ.  Dr.  Bcattie's  EfT.  vol.  11.  p.  175 — Alfo  RoufTcau 
Di£l.  dc  Mafique.  art.    Rancs  de  vaches. 

f  Cooper's  Poems,  v.  II.  p.  23. 
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lievlng  the  patient.  The  more  the  foul  of 
the  patient  feconds  the  endeavours  of  the  Phy- 
fician,  the  greater  will  be  his  hopes  of  fuc- 
eefs.  An,  intelligent  and  prudent  Phyfician 
has  often  begun  and  compleated  cures  vvrhich 
feemed  to  be  impofTible.  If,  therefore,  there 
are  difeafes,  in  which  the  patience,  the  afli- 
duity,  and  the  indulgent  attention  of  a  Phyfi- 
cian, can  fo  far  influence  the  mind  of  a  pa- 
tient, as  to  contribute  to  his  cure,  may  we 
not  very  juftly  conclude,  that  the  difpofitions 
of  the  foul  may  be  the  occafional  caufes  of 
changes  in  the  body.  It  proves  to  us,  that 
the  paffions,  and  difpofitions  of  the  mind,, 
having  fo  great  an  influence  on  our  health,  it 
behoves  the  Phyfician.  to  aim  at  keeping  both 
the  mind  and  the  paflions  of  his  patient  in 
order." — Another  author,  in  his  facetious  and' 
humourous  manner*,  compares  the  relation 
between  the  body  and  foul,  to  a  coat  and  its 
lining  ;  for,  if  you  rumple  the  one^  fays  he, 
you  rumple  the  other. — If  this  be  true,  which 
almofl;  every  day's  experience  fully  proves, 
the  fl:udy  of  the  pafTions  would  feem  an  indif- 
penfable  part  of  a  Phyfician's  education  ;  and 
on  this  ground  we  aflert,  that  not  only  a  know- 

*  Triilram  Shandy. 
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ledge  of  the  phjfical  but  the  moral  man  fliould 
be  acquired.  Phyficians  feem  to  be  more  in- 
terefted  in  the  acquifition  of  this  knowledge, 
than  any  of  the  other  claffes  of  eivil  life  ;  the 
paffions  come  in  for  fo  great  a  fhare  in 
difeafes^  that  it  would  feem  criminal  in  a  Phy- 
fician  to  enter  into  practice,  without  having 
particularly  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
man." 

It  is  by  "  nice  difcrimination,"  by  rational 
inveftigation,  and  precifion,  that  we  may  hope 
to  diftinguifh  what  is  true  from  what  is  not^ 
and  thus  purfue  our  refearches  fuccefsfully ; 
and  the  farther  we  recede  from  this  plan,  the 
nearer  we  approach  to  empyricifm.  As  far, 
then,  as  metaphyfics  can  affift  us  towards  this 
end,  fo  far  they  are  ufeful ;  for  though  an 
empyric  may  occafionally  be  fuccefsful  in  his 
pradtice,  yet  it  is  but  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  muft  mifs  his 
aim.  A  blind  man  cannot  diftinguifh  co- 
lours, nor  he  that  is  deaf,  the  harmony  of 
combined  founds  in  mufic ;  neither  can  an 
eifed  be  removed  when  the  caufe  lies  con- 
cealed, (^xcept  by  mere  chance,  on  which  no 
wife  man  will  ever  build  his  dependance. 
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Some  may  anfwer,  that  the  moft  acute  Invef-* 
tigations  of  the  beft  cultivated  underftandings, 
will  frequently  fail  in  finding  the  real  caufes 
of  certain  phsenomena,  that  prefent  themfelves 
in  the  cultivation  of  medical  fcience,  and  in 
practice  ;  or  when  found,  that  they  are  as  far 
from  being  able  to  remove  the  maladies  in- 
duced, as  if  unknown  and  undifcovered.  This 
is  granted  ;  but  if  the  informed  may,  and  often 
do,  the  uninformed  in  fuch  intricate  cafes 
muft  neceflarily  fail.  But  it  fhould  be  re- 
membered, that  in  confequence  of  their  igno- 
rance, in  cafes  where  the  literary  and  more 
enlightened  man  would  fucceed,  they  will 
as  afiuredly  err,  unlefs  accident  turns  the  fcale 
in  their  favour. 

It  is  true,  experience  will  teach  us  on  feve- 
ral  fubje£ts,  where  reafoning  could  have  none, 
or  but  little  effect ;  but  let  this  maxim  be 
Gonftantly  kept  in  view — to  reajbii^  as  a  prac- 
titioner, and  pradice  with  reafoiz.  Experience, 
we  know,  proves,  that  fcammony  will  purge, 
that  arfenic  will  poifon.  It  tells  us  alfo,  that 
neutral  falts,  as  well  as  feveral  oth^r  fubftances 
of  the  mat.  med.  will  do  the  fame.  By  rea- 
fonmg  alone,  perhaps,  we  never  could  have 
been  able  to  difcover  this.    The  experience 
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that  taught  us  the  purgative  qualities  of  medl^ 
cine,,  teaches  at  the  fame  time  their  different 
modes  of  operatiou;  it  points  out,  that  the 
one  ads  mildly,  while  the  other  is  highly  ir- 
ritating and  draftic.    But  when,  in  certain 
circumftances,  we  are  about  to  make  a  choice, 
which  to  prefer,  we  call  in  reafonmg  to  our 
aid,  which  we  build,  indeed,  on  this  expe- 
rience.   After  inveftigating   the   caufe,  we 
make  an  eftimate  of  the  power  to  be  applied 
for  its  removal,  with  a  due  allowance  for  con- 
ilitution,  and  the  prefent  ftrength  of  the  fyf- 
tem.    It  is  this  that  determines  the  choice  we 
are  about  to  make :  it  is  this  that  cautions  us 
agalnft  the  ufe  of  the  one,  while  it  acquiefces 
in,  or  enforces  the  ufe  of  the  other.    It  is  by 
this  that  we  are  informed,  that  a  promifcuous 
application  of  them,  though  both  feem  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  effedts,  /.  e.  prove  cathartic, 
would  be  very  detrimental,  and  highly  inju- 
rious. 

This,  it  will  be  faid,  is  ftill  in  part  rea- 
foning  from  experience ;  I  grant  it ;  and, 
wherever  it  will  apply,  we  ought  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  this  guide  ;  but  many  circumftances 
will  prefent  themfelves,  wherein  we  fliall  not 
have  it  in  our  power  to  appeal  to  the  decifion 
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of  this  judge.  Here  we  muft  reft  fatisfied 
with  a  lefs  certain  method  ;  our  reafoning  muft 
now  be  drawn  from  analogy  ;  from  fubje<fls 
where  we  can  trace  a  degree  of  fimilarity, 
and  our  conclufions  muft  be  formed  accord- 
ingly. 

"  As  a  Phyfician,"  fays  a  learned  author, 
"  is  not  always  able  to  chufe  his  method  of 
treatment,  and  as  many  accidents  may  occa- 
fionally  vary  the  appearance  of  a  well  known 
difeafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  recourfe 
to  analogy  :  and  how  can  any  man  give  the 
neceftary  fcope  to  his  enquiries  on  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion,  who  is  not  able  frorri  his  reading,"  (his 
knowledge)  "  to  draw  together  all  the  lights, 
which  different  authors  may  afford  him  on. 
the  fubjea  ?" 

Analogy,  indeed,  may  not  on  every  occa- 
fion  be  a  fafe  and  unerring  guide,  nor  uni- 
verfally  afford  us  confidence  of  fuccefs  ;  but 
fureiy  it  will  be  preferable  to  blind  chance, 
which  begets  rafh  practice. — A  rufh  taper  is 
better  than  total  darknefs. — On  the  whole, 
we  muft  have  a  proper  notion  of  the  nature 
of  the  affection,  and  the  powers  to  be  applied 
for  its  removal,  before  we  can  venture  on  ra- 
tional grounds  to  attempt  a  cure. 

Vol.  11.  An 
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An  empyric  fays  to  a  perfon  with  a  com- 
plaint in  the  organs  of  hearing,  "  Sir,  you 
muft  apply  blifters  ;  I  know  from  experience,, 
they  will  remove  afFedions  of  the  ears." — If  a 
fecond  confults  him,  the  fame  remedy  is  pro- 
pofed  ;  and  the  fame  to  a  third,  a  fourth,  &c. 
—for,  in  fadt,  he  polfelTes  but  one  remedy 
for  all  the  varieties  of  the  difeafes  of  this  or- 
gan, though  arifmg  from  the  moft  oppofite 
caufes  ;  in  one,  perhaps,  from  fome  mecha- 
nical caufe,  as  from  Cerumen  hardened,  and 
plugging  up  the  meatus  ;  in  another,  from  an 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the 
ear;  in  a  third,  from  a  caries  of  the  bone  of  the 

'  ear  itfelf ;  and  in  a  fourth,  from  fome  affedtion 
of  the  portio  mollis,  or  branch  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve,  that  is  fpread  over  the  windings 
of  the  cochlea. 

It  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  in  thefe  dif- 
ferent examples,  that  one  and  the  fame  me- 
thod of  treatment  could  fucceed  ;  nor  would 
any  man,  informed  in  his  profeffion,  and 
who  had  taken  pains  to  inveftigate  the  caufe, 
ever  recommend  it.  He  founds  his  cure  on 
a  knowledge  of  the  parts  concerned,  and  the 
nature  of  the  affedlion  ;  and  fhould  his  prac- 

-  tice  not  fucceed,  he  can  with  tolerable  confi- 
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dence  point  out  the  obftacles  to  the  patient's 
reeovery  ;  or  fhow  why  the  difeafe  is  feated 
beyond  medical  affiftance. 

I  entirely  agree  with  an  author,  often  men- 
tioned in  thefe  pages,  when  he  fays,  "  there 
are  certain  pradlitioners  more  blameable  than 
the  empyrics."  The  reafon  he  gives  is,  that 
though  they  go  by  the  name  of  regulars,  they 
feldom  or  never  employ  invcftigation,  or  rea- 
foning  on  the  fubjed:  of  their  profeflion.  He 
continues,  "  all  their  ability  feems  to  confift 
in  copying  formulas. — Then  follow  a  few  ex- 
amples, fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  already  ad- 
vanced.—  "  A  girl  comes  to  them,"  he  fays, 
-  "  with  chlorofis  ;  they  give  her  fome  cooling 
medicine,  becaufe  there  is  a  fever.  A  preg- 
nant woman  complains  of  retention  of  urine, 
and  they  give  a  diuretic ;  they  are  ignorant 
that  it  is  the  foetus  that  prelTes  on  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  and  that  a  diuretic  may  be  fatal 
in  fuch  a  cafe.  Thefe  people  not  only  do  not  fee 
the  chain  of  circumftances  that  occafion  a  dif- 
eafe, but  they  are  ftrangers  to  every  one  of 
them.  .Shall  I  fay  what  1  think  ?  The  Phyfi- 
£ian  who  fees  all  the  circumftances  of  a  dif- 
eafe, and  he  who  fees  only  a  part  of  them,  or 
rather  his  own  prejudices,  lyiuft  neceflarily 
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be  of  difFerent  opinions  ;  and  yet  tliey  will  both 
fwear  by  their  experience.  A  man  defends, 
even  to  his  lateft  moments,  that  which  he 
thinks  he  has  feen,  without  alking  himfelf 
whether  he  was  capable  of  feeing.  A  drunken 
man  fwears  that  every  thing  dances  around 
him  ;  a  fuperftitious  man  believes  in  magic  ; 
a  little  mind  dreads  apparitions :  all  thefe 
Ipeak  from  experience^  fancying  that  it  is  from 
experience  they  have  learned  all  things.  The 
Phyfician  who  has  difcovered  the  ways 
of  nature,  and  follows  her  in  them  every 
day,  and  the  old  nurfe  who  is  directed  by  this 
Phyfician,  both  appeal  alike  to  their  experience ^ 
and  the  former  very  properly  ;  but  ought  any 
one  to  appeal  to  his  experience  who  does  not 
poffefs  a  proper  talent  for  obfervation  ? — Is  it 
by  a  blind  practice,  with  a  few  receipts,  and 

many  prejudices,  that  we  fee  nature  ?"  

certainly  not.  She  muft  be  traced  by  care- 
ful inveftigation. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  many  cafes  will 
occur,  where  we  can  only  apply  the  means  of 
relief  to  obviate  particular  fymptoms  ;  and 
where  the  caufes  of  the  affedion  cannot  be  dif- 
covered during  the  pjitient's  life.  Our  know^ 
ledge  of  the  firudure  and  fundions  of  fome 

parts 
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parts  of  the  body  is  yet  in  its  infancy ; 
we  know  little  of  the  iifes  of  the  fpleen,  and 
ahnoll  as  little  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  Per- 
haps theprogrefs  of  ages  in  philofophical  in- 
veftigations,  be  it  ever  To  induftrious,  will  fail 
in  finding  the  caufes  of  the  various  affedlions 
of  the  nerves,  of  their  modification,  and  man- 
ner of  operating ;  or  tell,  with  certainty, 
where  the  percipient  principle  has  its  feat, 
whether  diffufed  equally  over  the  whole,  or 
if  it  places  its  refidence  in  a  particular  part ; 
or  w^herein  lies  that  connexion  fo  intimately 
uniting  the  foul  and  body,  giving  them  that 
reciprocal  adlion  which  has  lately  been  taken 
notice  of,  or  how  that  mutual  fympathy  takes 
place  which  fo  invariably  prevails  between 
them'. 

The  moft  ignorant  Quack,  however,  rea- 
fons,  but  he  reafons  badly.  If  the  reafon- 
ings  of  the  fyfiematic^  with  every  advantage  of 
education  in  his  favour,  fall,  and  indeed, 
muft  fometimes  fall  fhort  of  the  truth,  what  is 
to  be  expedled  from  the  other  ? 

"  Baron  Haller  informs  us  that  Boerhaave, 
who  even  to  his  feventieth  year,  had,  in  ge- 
neral, devoted  fixteen  hours  every  day  to  the 
fludy  of  his  profeffion,  often  complained  of 
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extreme  dijfEculties,  and  of  people  who  were 
daring  enough  to  pradice  without  having  ever 
ftudied,  or  refledted  in  their  lives.*'  Reafon- 
ing  then,  and  reflection,  I  am  perfuaded,  will 
be  found  not  only  highly  neceflary  to  the  me- 
dical pra<3:itioner,  who  wifhes  to  be  ufeful  to 
fociety,  and  an  honeft  man,  but  altogether 
indifpenfable. 

As  to  moral  philofophy,  I  mean  a  know- 
ledge of,  the  operations  of  the  mind  ;  this, 
and  the  philofophy  of  phyfic,  feem  to  be  in- 
timately allied  in  fome  of  their  parts,  and  like 
the  fhades  of  a  picture,  Aide  infenfibly  into 
one  another. 

With  refped:  to  what  feems  more  imme- 
diately in  the  Phyfician's  line,  no  man  can,  on 
rational  pretenfions,  profefs  to  remove  the 
difeafes  of  the  body,  who  is  unacquainted  with 
Pathology  ;  and  this  mufl  lead  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  human  fl:ru(flure ;  he  muft  know  the 
fun(5tions  of  the  different  organs  in  health,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  known,  before  he  becomes 
a  judge  of  the  defedts  he  obferves,  or  is  quali- 
fied to  attempt  a  reftoration  of  them  to  their 
natural  condition.  The  ftudy  of  anatomy  is  the 
work  of  time ;  it  cannot  be  comprehended  with- 
out labour  and  clofe  application.   On  this  the 
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foundation  is  to  be  built ;  it  Is  the  fupport  of 
the  future  fabric. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work*  I  have 
fpoken  more  fully  of  the  advantages  that  re- 
fult  to  the  medical  practitioner  from  his  ac- 
quaintance w^ith  the  component  parts  both 
x)f  man  and  other  animals ;  for  comparative  ana- 
tomy is  far  from  being  an  ufelefs  ftudy  ;  feve- 
ral  of  the  parts  in  other  animals  may  be  more 
particularly  traced,  and  better  inveftigated 
than  the  fame  parts  can  be  in  man,  and  ana- 
logy will  occafionally  teach  him  to  draw  the 
fame  conclufion  relative  both  to  the  fimilarity 
of  fundtions  and  ftrudure. 

In  the  light  of  conveying  true  knowledge 
to  build  future  pradlice  on,  anatomy  is  one 
of  the  principal  key  ftones.  In  the  light  of 
conveying  ,a  knowledge  of  the  power  and 
wifdom  of  omnifcience,  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  proving  the  exiftence  of  an  all- 
wife,  and  powerful  Firft  Caufe,  it  muft  afford 
one  of  the  moft  ftriking  proofs.  Hence  .it 
would  feem  impoffible,  that  an  Anatomift 
can  ever  be  a  Polytheift,  much  lefs  an  Atheifl:» 
— It  teaches  us,  then,  religion,  and  veneration 


•  Vid.  vol.  I.  ch.  7. 
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towards  the  Supreme  Being,  -while  it  aiTifts 
us  in  removing  the  maladies  that  "  Flejlo  and 
Blood  are  heirs  to 

Galen,  a  name  well  known  in  phyfic,  was 
a  Polytheift  till  he  ftudied  anatomy  ;  on  con- 
fidering  the  various  ufes  of  the  Hand,  and 
refleding  on  the  beauty,  regularity,  and  wif- 
dom  of  its  ftrudture,  he  was  compelled,  as  it 
were,  to  believe  in  the  one  living  God,  He 
called  out  as  he  examined  it,  in  a  kind  of  ex- 
■tacy,  Behold !  this  is  the  work  of  works  ! — 
after  his  converfion,  brought  to  pats  in  this 
manner,  he  compofed  a  Hymn  on. the  fubjed:, 
it  confifted  almoft  entirely  of  praifes  on  the 
hand,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  ufes  of  this 
part  of  the  human  body. 
.  ,From  the  ftudy  of  the  ftrudure,  the  ftudent 
muft  proceed  to  the  ufes  of  the  parts  he  has 
thus  examined.  Phyfiology,  a  name  which 
has  been  given  to  this  ftudy,  is  no  lefs  com- 
plicated. "When  we  confider  the  numerous 
tubes  of  various  fizes,  ftrudture,  and  ufes ; 
the  different  fluids,  formed  by  peculiar  or- 
gans, and  fitted  for  particular  purpofes  ;  the 
various  glands,  with  their  different  fecretions, 
all  adapted  to  different  ends,  and  regulated 
by  the  juft eft  laws  J  the  more  folid  parts  of 
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the  fabric,  as  the  bones,  cartilages,  tendons, 
ligaments,  &c.  for  giving  ftrength  and  motion 
to  the  machine  ;  with  the  manner  of  their 
nutrition  and  natural  decay,  it  will  evidently 
appear,  that  this  ftudy  Is  none  of  the  leaft 
complicated. 

Pathology,  or  the  ftudy  of  the  deviations 
of  thefe  organs  from  health,  muft  be  founded 
on  this.  When  he  is  -well  inftruded  here, 
and  in  anatomy,  he  is  yet  far  from  having  finifli- 
ed  his  tafk  ;  if  he  ftops  here,  it  were  as  well  he 
had  never  begun.  In  comprehending  the 
modes  of  adlion  of  feveral  of  the  organs,  it 
will  appear  how  necelTary  a  knowledge  of  na- 
tural and  experimental  philofcphy  muft  be. 

Before  he  can  comprehend  the  fundions  of 
the  Eye,  he  muft  have  previoufly  ftudied 
the  dodrine  of  light,  and  colours ;  and  this 
will  require  a  certain  portion  of  mathemati- 
cal learning.  At  firft  view  it  may  feem  ab- 
furd  to  mjiintain,  that  mathematics  are  ne- 
ceftary  to  the  fuccefsful  pradice  of  medi- 
cine ;  yet  this  example  alone,  wer€  we  to 
advance  no  other,  would  be  fufEcient  to 
prove  it. 

But  the  difeafes  of  the  Ear  are  as  much  the 
Phyfician's  province,  as  thofe  of  the  eye  ;  yet 

before 
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before  he  can  obtain  a  jufl  knowledge  of  this 
organ,  he  muft  make  himfelf  acquainted  with 
the  medium  through  which  founds  are  com- 
municated ;  the  properties  of  the  air 
muft  therefore  be  inveftigated,  as  far  as  it  is 
concerned  in  communicating  this  fenfation. 
This  is  a  branch  of  natural  philofophy,  to 
which  the  name  of  Pneumatics  has  been 
given,  and  is  equally  as  indifpenfable  as  the 
foregoing. 

Hydraulics,  and  Hydroftatics  have,  in  like 
manner  a  reference  to  the  human  frame,  in  as 
far  as  the  body  is  a  compound  of  tubes 
containing  circulating  fluids,  and  having  a 
limilitude  to  fluids  conveyed  through  tubes 
out  of  the  body,  making  a  due  allowance  for 
animate,  and  inanimate  matter,  the  moving 
powers,  the  cohefion  of  parts,  and  their  vif- 
cofity,  with  their  ramifications,  angles,  fric- 
tion,  and  other  caufes  of  retardation.  This 
is  another  wide  field,  requiring  an  acquaint- 
ance w^ith  mathematical,  and  experimental 
philofophy. 

Chymiftry  teaches  many  things  refpeding 
the  animal  machine,  as  well  as  the  properties 
of  thofe  parts  of  nature,  /.  e,  thofe  fub- 
flances,  employed  in  the  removal  of  difeafes. 

Heat 
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Heat  Is  fomething,  without  which,  in  a  lefs 
or  greater  degree,  animal  life  cannot  for  any- 
time exift  ;  chymiftry  feems  to  afford  us  the 
beft  knowledge  of  this.  By 'heat  we  may  be 
faid  "  to  live,  breath,  and  have  our  being." 
Befides  this,  it  teaches  likewife  various  other 
operations,  and  procefles  necefTary  to  be  in- 
veftigated  by  the  medical  enquirer. 

By  chymiftry  he  can  give  or  take  away  at 
pleafure,  certain  properties  from  fubftances, 
which  enables  him  to  produce  particular 
changes  on-the  human  body.  We  omit  men- 
tioning its  great  utility  in  the  arts,  by  which  life 
has  been  rendered  fo  comfortable,  being  lefs 
conned:ed  with  our  prefent  fubjed.  To  this 
part  of  philofophy,  then,  the  Phyfician  is 
greatly  indebted. 

The  nature  of  the  Air,  alfo  in  a  different 
fenfe,  from  that  of  conveying  founds,  u  e,  ia 
as  far  as  it  becomes  noxious  and  wholefome ; 
or  falubrious,  and  vivifying  to  animal  life,  is 
another  material  branch,  a  knowledge  of 
which  we  derive  from  chymiftry.  It  is  by 
this,  among  other  things,  we  have  been  able 
to  deted  the  qualities  of  the  various  fpecies 
of  Gases ^  or  elaftic  fluids.  We  no  longer  now 
Hand  in  ilupid  wonder  at  the  death  of  a  dog, 
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held  over  the  Grotto  del  Cani,  or  feem  amazed 
at  the  noxious  efFedls  of  the  fumes  of  char- 
coal, or  the  dire  exhalations  that  often  fud- 
denly  deprive  the  unfufpedling  Miner  of  his 
life.  The  nature  of  fixable  and  inflammable 
air  is  at  length,  by  the  affiftance  of  chemical 
analyfis,  and  fortunate  experiment,  well 
known,  and  has  opened  another  ample  field 
of  ufeful  inveftigation. 

By  the  fame  branch  of  fclence,  in  like  man- 
ner, we  obtain  information  relative  to  another 
fiuid,  not  lefs  effential  to  the  health  of  the 
human  race ;  I  mean  Water.  If  the  various 
changes  of  the  air  materially  afFecl  the  living 
body,  the  various  admixtures  found  in  this 
Element,  as  wellas  the  many  fpecies  of  which, 
from  this  caufe,  it  confifts,  have  no  lefs  a  lhare 
in  producing  noxious  or  falutary  effe£ls.  By 
ehymiftry,  we  can  make  it  our  antidote  or 
our  poifon  ;  it  detefts  the  principles  on  which 
thefe  depend,  and  compounds,  or  decom- 
pounds it  at  the  Phyfician's  will,  rendering  it 
fubfervient  to  his  intentions.  This  is  an  ex- 
tenfive  ftudy  ;  but  without  a  competent  idea 
of  it,  how  limited,  how  imperfedl  muft  be 
the  medical  praditioner's  (kill  I 

From 
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From  a  knowledge  of  the  efFeds  of  heat 
and  moifture  on  the  human  body,  when  con- 
joined, he  learns  the  remote  caufes  of  feveral 
fatal  difeafes  ;  he  reafons  on  the  fedative  pow- 
ers of  contagion,  and  becomes  the  better  en- 
abled from  fuch  inveftigations  to  apply  his . 
method  of  cure. 

Many  of  the  changes  in  the  vegetable 
world,  feem  likewife  to  be  produced  by  chy- 
mical  laws*.      With  this  affiftant  we  may 

difcover 

*  A  late  writer  of  refpeftable  abilities.  In  an  eflay  on  ths 
ftudy  of  natural  Hftory,, complains  that  not  only  Mineralogy, 
but  Chymiftry,  is  lefs  attended  to  with  us,  than  with  feveral 
of  the  neighbouring  nations.  In  Sweden  and  Germany, 
Mineralogy  forms  a  diftindl  and  honourable  profeUion,  like 
the  Divine,  the  Phyfician,  or  the  Barrifter.  In  thefc  coun- 
tries they  have  xoUeges  for  regularly  teaching  it.  The 
Ruffians  and  Spaniards  have  lately  adopted  this  plan;  the 
French,  likewife,  have  formed,  a  Mineralogical  School  at 
Paris ;  and  perfons  are  employed  in  tracing  fubterraneoas 
maps  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  and  Mineralogical 
voyages  have  been  taken  at  the  public  expeiKc ;  yet  Eng- 
land has  paid,  hitherto,  little  attention,  comparatively,  to 
this  ftudy.  Though  our  own  country  is  allowed  to  be  richer 
than  France  in  mineral  produftions ;  it  has  been,  chiefly  con- 
fined to  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profeftion  *.  "  Evtn 
chymiftry,"  fays  he,  "  wl^Ich  we  fliall  attempt  to  (how  is  the 
parent  of  Mineralogy,  has  fcarcely  been  attended  to  in  Eng- 
land, wliilft  neighbouring  nations  have  purfued  it  with  en- 

^  thuftaftical 

*  Vld.  Klrwan's  Ekm-  of  MIq.  p.  »8, 
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difcover  feveral  of  the  properties  of  plants  ; 
we  may  feparate  their  parts,  and  rejed  or 
chufe  that  which  fuits  beft  with  our  inten- 
tions. 

A  knowledge  of  this  part  of  nature  makes 
another  branch  of  medical  fcience.  Many  of 
the  articles  ufed  by  the  praditioner  are  de- 
rived from  the  vegetable  world.  Botany, 
therefore,  or  a  knowledge  of  plants,  whether 
refpeding  their  external  figure,  or  internal 
qualities,  cannot  be  difpenfed  with  by  the 
fcientific  Phyfician.    Under  this  head  I  com- 

ihufiaftlcal  ardour.  It  forms  the  favourite  occupation,  and 
moft  faflaionable  objeft  of  attention,  not  only  of  the  middling, 
but  even  of  fome  of  the  higheft  ranks  of  fociety."— Amongll 
thefe,  fays  Mr.  Kirwan,  we  may  reckon  in  Ruflla,  Pvince 
(Jallitzin ;  in  Germany,  Count  Sickengeii ;  in  Italy,  the 
Counts  de  Saluces,  de  Morrozo,  and  the  Marquis  de  Gironi, 
governor  of  Leghorn  ;  in  Geneva,  Mr.  de  SaufTure  ;  in 
France,  the  Dukes  de  Chaulnes,  Rochefoucault,  and  D'Ayen ; 
the  Counts  de  Lauraguais,  la  Geray,  Milly,  Treffan,  and 
De-la-Tour  d'Auvergne ;  the  Marquiffes  de  Courtenvaux, 
and  de  Courtinvron  j  the  Barons  d'Olbach,  and  de  Servieres ; 
Meffieurs  Trudaine,  Lavoifier,  Montigny,  de  Morveau ;  and 
among  the  Ladies,  Madame  la  Prefidente  d'Arconville :  to 
this  lift  we  may  add  the  Earl  Dundonald,  in  Scotland,  and 
Mr.  Kirwan,  in  England  *  feveral  others  in  Great  Britain 
may  certainly  be  added  to  thefe  two  gentlemen,  though  they 
Inay  not  appear  araongft  the  moft  confpicuous. 


*  Dr.  Kcntilli,  on  Nat.  Hilt. 
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preliend  that  ftudy,  known  by  the  name  of 
Materia  Medica,  Vv^hich  teaches  the  manner 
of  preparing  the  fubftances  obtained  from  the 
vegetable  world,  for  medical  purpofes,  and 
points  out  their  qualities,  or  the  dofes  in 
which  they  are  to  be  exhibited.  The  former 
leads  him  by  the  hand,  as  it  were,  to  the 
plant  ;  the  latter  prepares  it  for  exhibition. 
This  is  a  branch  of  ufeful  ftudy,  and  one, 
which  unluckily,  is  by  the  generality,  even 
of  fenllble,  and  otherwife  literary  pradli- 
tioners  of  late  years,  too  much  over-looked'; 
IvTiean  the  Materia  Medica.  For  botany,  a» 
an  amufmg  part  of  fcience,  is  more  at- 
tended to. 

The  ftudy  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in 
another  view,  is  not  only  curious,  but  highly 
Interefting  ;  it  enlarges  our  ideas  with  regard 
to  the  operations  of  nature,  and  condudts  us 
forwards  in  the  fcale  of  fcience.  Till  lately 
this  branch  alfo  was  little  cultivated  ;  but 
fmcc  philofophers  have  turned  their  attention 
this  way,  every  day* s  experience  proves  more 
and  more  its  confequence  to  the  exiftence  of 
life.  We  are  not  only  fupplied  from  thence 
with  food  and  medicine,  but  it  has  its  effedts 
in  a  fpecfal  degree  on  the  atmofphere  with 

which 
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which  we  are  furroundcd  ;  it  feems  to  be  the 
chief  reftorer  of  the  fahitary  qiiahty  of  the 
air.  After  it  has  been  rendered  noxious  by 
various  phlogiftic  procefles,  it  dephlogifti- 
cates  *,  and  renders  it  once  more  fit  for  ref- 
piration ;  it  drinks  up,  and  is  even  nouriflicd 
by  what  would  deftroy  man,  and  returns  it 
to  him  again,  like  gold,  as  it  were,  from  the 
refiner's  furnace,  newly  combined,  and  newly 
modified.  Here  we  find  putridity  has  its 
life,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  becomes  the  foundation  "  of 
that  which  is  pure."  This  is  a  beautiful  link 
in  the  laws  of  the  creation,  and  the  exiftence 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  law  founded  on  wif- 
dom  fupreme,  that  as  foon  as  one  principle 
becomes  unfit  for  certain  ufes,  it  is  only  then 
rendered  fit  for  its  deftined  functions  in  ano- 
ther part ;  here  is  order  fpringing  from  con- 
fufioii,  and  beauty  from  deformity.  It  is  the 
work  of  God  ! — 

I  need  not  mention  here  the  mineral  king- 
dom ;  it  is  evident  the  medical  enquirer  mufl: 

*  This  term  lirft  introduced,  as  is  well  known,  by  Dr. 
Prieftley,  is  now  called  oxyginatiorty  by  the  new  nomencla- 
ture ;  phlogiilicating,  is  alfo  by  the  fame  termed  oKotifyhg. 

not 
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fl'ot  overlook  its  inveftigation,  fince  it  affofds 
him  feveral  of  the  moft  powerful  of  thofe 
articles  by  which  he  effects  his  purpofes.  This 
is  alfo  a  branch  which  will  require  his  atten- 
tion ;  but,  perhaps,  this  may  be  in  a  great 
meafure  comprehended  under  the  head  of 
chymiftry,which  we  have  already  endeavoured 
to  point  out  as  an  indifpenfable  ftudy. 

Natural  hiftory  he  will  likewife  fifld  of  im- 
portance ;  it  will  affift;  in  explaining  feveral 
of  the  operations  of  nature,  and  farther  en- 
large his  ideas*  I  mean  fomethjng  more  by 
it  however  than  a  mere  arrangement  and 
claffification  of  the  different  articles  ufually 
comprehended  under  this  term.  He  muft 
anveftigate  the  caufe  that  gave  exiftence  to 
many  of  thefe  productions.  This  may  lead 
iiim  to  confider  the  formation,  not  only  of 
tTie  earth,  but  the  earth  itfelf.  It  wall  teach 
him  in  a  more  medical  view,  both  the  ani- 
mals and  the  climates,  each  clafs  inhabits,  with 
fomething  of  their  variety  and  nature. 

In  a  word,  as  all  the  parts  of  fcience  have 
a  relation  to  one  another,  and  all  ultimately 
alTift  in  explaining  the  properties  of  animal 
life,  and  the  difeafes  to  which  every  thing 
*'  that  breathes  the  breath  of  life"  is  fubjed-- 

Vol.  II.  R  ed, 
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cd,  it  behoves  him  who  is  engaged  in  the 
removal  of  them,  and  profefles  to  alleviate 
the  tortures  of  pain,  to  be  duly  converfant 
with  all.  But  as  the  life  of  man  is  fo  limited, 
and  the  various  ftudies  mentioned  fo  compli- 
cated, that  the  longeft  period  of  mortality  is 
far  too  fhort  for  the  intimate  comprehenfion  of 
the  whole,  a  general,  of  more  fuperficial 
knowledge  is  all  he  ean  aim  at,  is  all  he  can 
hope  to  attain". 

In  our  proceedings  here,  however,  wc 
ought  always  to  beftow  more  time  and  atten- 
tion on  thofe  branches  that  have  a  nearer  re- 
lation to  the  chief  point,,  than  to  others, 
which  are  fecondary  only,  and  may  be  called 
more  ornartiental  than  ufeful ;  hence  I  have 
pafled  over  feveral,  that  if  a  medical  man  has 
leifure  to  cultivate,  it  will  be  w-ell  for  him  to 
purfue. 

Electricity  we  have  already  mentioned ; 
"but  it  is  more  than  one  of  thofe  ornamental 
branches  ;  it  is  among  the  indifpenfable  parts 
of  a  Phyfician's  education  ;  and  this  will  rea- 
dily be  granted,  when,  not  only  the  prin- 
cipal rank  it  holds  in  the  univerfe,  and  its 
great  agency  in  nature,  but  even  its  applica- 
tion 
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Xion  more  Immediately  to  the  difeafes  of  th.6 
body,  are  confidered. 

Nofology  I  have  Hkewife  left  untouchedj> 
a  ftudy  however,  which  the  Phyfi^iaii  Will 
find  of  iio  fmall  importance  in  his  diftin^lion. 
of  the  various  maladies  incident  to  man.  To 
find  out  the  difeafe  under  which  our  patient 
labours,  Is  one  great  ftep  towards  the  cure^ 
and  one  not,  on  all  oecafions^  eafily  attain- 
able ;  it  is  the  province  of  nofology  to  teach 
this,  as  it  enumerates  the  leading  fymptoms 
that  charaderife  it. 

And  notwithftanding  what  fome  eveti  of 
the  learned  fay  of  its  inutility,  I  mean,  of 
dividing  difeafes  hj  its  alfiftance  into  claffical  ■ 
order^  1  am  perfuaded,  it  will  be  found  of  no 
little  moment  to  the  practitioner  at  the  bed 
fide  of  his  patient.  The  ftudent  will  certainly 
find  his  account  in  it ;  his  memory  will  be 
affifted  by  a  nofological  arrangement*  Hold 
it  in  the  light  of  only  a  common-place  book, 
and  its  ufefulnefs  muft  be  manifeft ;  but  it 
will  do  more,  it  will  be  found  applicable  in 
practice* 

Difeafes  are  fometlmes  as  truly  marked,  as 
the  writers  on  this  fubjed:  have  reprefented 
them*    Syftematic  arrangements  have  proved 

R  3  ufeful 
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ilfefiil  to  the  progrefs  of  botanical  ftudies,  an4 
in  other  branches  of  natural  hiftory,  and  I 
cm  find  no  fufficient  alignments  for  rejed- 
3ng  them  in  medicine.  I  am  inclined  in- 
deed to  confider  them  as  equally"  advantage- 
ous here. 

The  doling  of  medicines,  tvhich  is  terrtied 
Pofo/ogy,'  demands  alfo  the  medical  man's  con- 
fideration  ;  fomething  has  already  been  ad- 
vanced on  it  in  a  former  part  of  thefe  obferva- 
tions  *j  To  karn  the  more  common  dofes 
of  the  various  articles  exhibited  in  difeafes, 
as  they  are  given  in  different  authors,  will 
require  attention  and  time.  To  know  thh 
branch  as  far  as  books  can  teach  it,  is  necef- 
fary  ;  but  no  book  can  lay  down  infallible 
rules  here.  All  they  can  do  is,  to  inform  us 
of  the  quantities  that  have  been  exhi- 
bited. The  different  articles  in  ufe  become 
different  medicines,  according  to  the  quanti- 
ties, and  the  time  in  which  they  are  admini- 
ftered.  Thus,  ipecacoanha  given  in  a  fmall 
quantity  will  prove  cathartic  ;  and  in  a  larger, 
emetic.  Rhubarb  in  fmall  quantities  be- 
comes aftringent,  if  given  at  proper  intervals ; 
in  larger,  it  purges,  &c. — The  knowledge 

^  «  Vid.  vol.  I.  ch.  6. 

^  then 
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tlien  of  the  dofe  muft  depend  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  affedion,  and  on  proper  views  of  the 
animal  oeconomy,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
idiofyncrafy,  and  prefent  ftrength  of  the 
habit ;  from  which  it  muft  appear,  that  no 
general  rules  can  hold  good,  but  that  the 
dofe  muft  be  varied  as  exigences  require,  to 
bring  the  difeafe  to  a  termination ;  all  which 
muft  be  calculated  at  the  bedfide  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  quantity  adapted  for  the  pre- 
fent individual,  and  the  prefent  moment  of 
that  individual's  complaint. 

After  what  has  been  faid  on  the  foregoing 
fubjedts,  it  will  be  unnecefTary  to  mention 
regimen  in  difeafes,  as  ^  knowledge  of  it  is 
founded,  like  the  dofing  of  medicines,  on  a 
knowledge  of  thefe.  It  is  a  part,  however, 
that  ought  to  be  confidered  as  of  more  impor-" 
tance  in  reftoring  the  fick,  and  valetudinarian 
to  health,  than  I  fear  is  generally  done.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  fcience  of  healing,  whereir> 
a  man  fhows  his  judgment  more,  than  in  the 
regimen  he  lays  down  for  his  patient.  In 
moft  of  the  chronic  difeafes,  and  thefe  are 
very  numerous,  he  may  do  as  much,  if  not 
more  by  this,  than  by  his  prefcrlptions  ma^e 
i^p  at  the  apothecary's  fliop.    But  to  bring  to 
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pafs  the  great  end  in  view,  both  muft  he 
judicioiifly  united. 

By  regimen,  I  mean  to  comprehend  not  only 
diet,/,  e,  meat  and  drink ;  bvit  the  ftate  and  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  cloathing,  exercife,  fleep, 
and  watching  ;  the  juft  regulation  of  the 
fecretions,  and  excretions,  and  in  a  word, 
*'  quid  ferant  vires,  et  quid  non."- — In  this 
the  former  habits  of  the  patient  are  carefully 
to  be  confidered.  Much  might  be  written 
cn  the  fubjedl  of  regimen ;  but  it  is  not  our 
bufmefs  to  enter  any  farther  into  it  here,  than 
juft  to  point  it  out  to  the  medical  pradi- 
tioner's  notice,  as  being  a  part  comprehended 
in  his  medical  education. 

Though  bathing  be  none  of  the  articles 
which  can  be  noticed  in  a  pharmacopoeia,  it 
may  neverthelefs  be  termed  an  adive  medi- 
cine, and  one  frqm  which,  much  good,  or 
much  mifchief  may  accrue,  according  as  it  is 
applied.  I  know  not  whether  it  can  be 
ranked  in  the  clafs  with  thofe  things  we  more 
ftridly  call  regi?nen.  But  rank  it  where  you 
will,  it  demands  attention,  and  nq  fmall  fliare 
pf  judgment  to  advife  it  with  propriety,  and 
Tnqdify  it  with  medical  difcernment. 

Nothing, 
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'  Nothing,  now-a-days^   is  more  common 

than  bathing,  and  no  part  of  medicine,  per^ 
haps,  more  indifcriminately,  and,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  more  injudicioufly,  in  the  greater 
number  of  inftances,  made  ufe  of.  This  will 
be  fufficiently  praved,  from  the  promifcuous 
ufe  of  evacuations  recommended  to  bathers, 
previous  to  their  going  into  the  bath.  If  the 
cafe  be  fuch  as  is  proper  for  bathing,  it  muft 
be  fuch  as  excludes  all  .debilitating  caufes  ; 
and  furely  purging,  called,  for  I  know  not 
what  reafon,  preparation  for  bathing  and 
drinking  the  waters,  is  one  of  the  moft  powers 
ful.  Both  bathing  and  drinlfing  are  under 
jproper  reftridlions  tonic  powers,  the  latter 
gently  ftimulating  and  invigorating  to  the 
habit,  and  the  difeafes  requiring  them  are 
confequently  thofe  of  debility ;  it  muft  ap- 
pear, then,  that  this  debilitating  courfe  muft 
be  contrary  to  juft  reafon,  and  true  medical 
philofophy.  But  to  know  when,  and  how 
to  apply  thefe,  like  regimen,  requires  a  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  the  animal  oeconomy 
in  all  its  parts,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
eafes then  under  confideration,  Much  may 
depend  on  the  regulating  the  temperature  of 
the  water  ^  the  prefent  ftrength  of  the  habit  j 

R  4-  the 
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tKe  time  of  the  day  for  bathing  ;  the  lengtli 
of  time  to  continue  in  the  water;  whether 
the  patient  fhoiild  bathe  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  with  an  empty  ftomach,  or  if  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  food  fhould  be  allowed  ;  how 
often  he  fhould  go  into  the  water  in  a  given 
time  ;  all  demand  ferious  refledion.  An 
error  in  thefe  muft  tend  to  the  patient's  hurt 
inftead  of  his  welfare.  On  this  part  alfo, 
much  might  be  faid,  but  it  does  not  in  this 
place  fall  any  farther  under  our  cognizance, 
than  to  point  it  out  as  highly  deferving  the 
medical .  philofopher's  notice,  and  fhowing 
him  the  importance  of  its  confideration  in  the 
courfe  of  his  ftudies. 

I  have  hitherto  faid  nothing  relative  to 
Languages.  In  a  Phyfician,  a  claffical  educa- 
tion is  altogether  indifpenfable ;  but  this  we 
have  always  fuppofed  a  point  incontrovertible, 
and  that  the  ftudent  is  well  acquainted  there- 
with, before  he  enters  on  the  more  material 
parts  of  his  medical  education.  For  though 
languages  may  only  be  confidered  by  many 
as.the  fliell,  the  external  cruft  of  education, 
which  teaches  words  without  ideas,  founds 
without  things,  yet  before  we  can  with  ad- 
vantage proceed  farther,  it  is  incumbent  on 

us 
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Us  to  penetrate  here.  Our  literature  muft  btf 
greatly  confined,  if  we  can  only  read  philo- 
fophy  in  our  native  tongue  ;  and  though  we 
may  at  length  learn  by  tranflations,  yet  it 
will  come  late  ;  half  the  world  will  have  the 
flart  of  us :  like  a  lame  horfe  we  may  hob- 
ble after,  but  we  can  never  come  up  with  the 
chace. 

Some  of  the  modern  languages  are  almoft 
indifpenfable  to  the  Phyfician.    French  is  not 
only  the  polite,  but  almoft  the  univerfal  lan- 
guage of  Europe,  both  with  the  philofopher 
and  the  gentleman.       By  a  proficiency  in 
languages,  other  ftudies  are  with  more  faci- 
lity acquired."    One  of  which  never,  on  any 
pretence  whatever  to  be  omitted,  is  Latin. 
This,  though  a  dead  language,  "  fpeaketh  tQ 
all  men."     It  is  more  particularly  the  lan- 
guage of  philofophers  than  any  other  ;  every 
medical  author,  almoft,  who  wifhes  his  la- 
■  hours  to  extend,  fends  them  into  the  world  in 
thir.  drefs.    This  we  find  often  pradifed  in 
Britain,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent ;  nor  is 
it  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  it,  medical  men^ 
ought  to  pofTefs  ;  they  ought  to  have  a  critical 
difcernment  of  its  beauties  ;  for  as  they  fhould 
jfpeak  it  with  fome  fluency,  fo  they  flipukl 

write 
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write  It  with  tolerably  corrednefs,  neither  of 
which  can  be  well  performed,  unlefs  their 
proficiency  in  it  has  been  carried  thus  far. 

Although  we  have  few  authors  in  Greek, 
of  much  importance,  (for  the  works  of  the 
ancient  phyficians,'  even  of  Hippocrates,  are 
not  at  this  improved  period  of  medical  know- 
ledge held  in  fo  great  efteem  as  heretofore, 
fnice  the  introdu(flion  of  experiment  in  this 
fcience)  yet  this  language  fliould  by  no 
means  be  overlooked.  Many  Greek  phrafes 
;are  to  this  day  retained  ;  many  of  the  names 
in  ufe,  bpth  in  chymiftry  and  anatomy,  a$ 
well  as  in  other  branches  of  philofophy,  are 
derived  from  thence  ;  and  to  be  unac-r 
quainted  with  their  origin,  woulc}  be  un- 
pardonable. 

From  what  has  been  fald,  it  will  appear, 
that  he  who  turns  his  attention  to  the  prac-^ 
tice  of  phyfic,  fhould  begin  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life  to  direct  his  ftudies  to  this  end, 
fmce  an  education,  fo  large,  fo  extended,  is 
required,  before  his  purpofes  can  be  properly 
accomplifhed 

Befides, 

*  The  genius,  and  induftrious  application  of  fome  men 
will  make  amends  for  deficiencies  here.  Boerhaave,  was 
upwj^rds  of  thirty  when  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  ftudy 

of 
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Befides,  the  mind  is  then  retentive  of  im-? 
preffions,  and,  if  welldireded,  will  afterwards 
proceed  in  the  proper  path ;  or,  to  ufe  the 
words  of  a  modern  poet,  fpeaking  of  the  im- 
portance of  youth  well  direcSted,  in  forming 
the  learned  as  well  as  the  virtuous  man  *^ 

'Tis  granted,  and  no  plainer  truth  appears. 
Our  moll  important  are  our  early  years  ; 
The  mind  impreffible,  and  foft,  with  eafe. 
Imbibes,  and  copies  what  Ihe  hears  and  fees  j 
And  thro*  life's  labyrinth  holds  faft  the  clue. 
That  education  gave  her,  falfp,  or  true. 

When  a  man  has  finifhed  what  is  called  a 
liberal  courfe  of  ftudies,  a  polite  education, 
fuch  as  entitles  him  to  a  Mafter  of  Arts  De-? 
gree,  he  is  only  then^  and  not  before,  pro-» 
perly  qualified  to  enter  on  the  more  extended 
ftudy  of  medicine,  which  ranges  in  a  yet 
wider  fphere,  turning  its  views  to  all  na- 
ture, 

of  which  we  are  fpeaking.  It  was  feldom,  however,  he  la- 
boured lefs,  as  has  already  beei)  faid,  than  fixteen  hours  a 
day,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life  after.  He  was 
bred  indeed  to  the  church,  and  had  more  than  a  fuperficial 
idea  of  fchool  and  univerfity  knowledge ;  hence  his  prelimi- 
nary education  was  claffical  and  complete. 

*  Cooper's  Poems.  Vol.  I.  p.  59. 
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Nay,  It  IS  the  opinion  of  a  learned  author, 
that  to  complete  the  education  of  a  Phyfician 
properly,  an  education  extenfive  beyond  all 
others  whatever,  he  fhould  poflefs  a  tolerable 

notion  of  the  law  and  "  this,"  he  adds, 

"  to  .complete  the  charadler  of  general  and 
extenfive  knowledge ;  a  chara^er  which 
their"  (  Phyficians )  "  profeffion,  beyond 
others,  has  remarkably  deferved 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  Phyfician's  educa- 
tion ;  fuch  are  the  great  objedts  he  has  to  grafp 
at ;  fuch  his  education  ought  to  be  ;  and  fuch, 
we  hope,  it  is  for  the  moft  part  found  to  be. 

A  recommendation,  comprehending  fb 
snany  objedls,  and  fome  of  them  that  may 
feem,  at  firft  fight,  altogether  foreign  to  the 
fcience  we  have  chiefly  in  purfuit,  will  be 
Jittle  relifhed  by  thofe,  if  any  there  are  who 
jnay  think  a  few  months  of  one  or  two  win- 
ters at  the  ledlures  of  fome  medical  teachers, 
whether  in  the  metropolis,  or  an  univerfity, 
with  a  few  years,  of  an  apprenticefhip  in  fome 
apothecary's  fhop,  are  fufficient  credentials 
to  recommend  them,  as  able  praditioners,  to 
the  notice  of  the  public.    The  credulity  of 

*  Vid.  BUckftonc's  Comm.  on  the  Laws  of  England, 
Vol.  I. 

our 
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tm  countrymen  too  often  leads  them  to  h&t 
lieve  fo  ; — a  credulity,  which  one  would  fup- 
pofe  endemial  to  Great  Britain,  and  fome  o£ 
her  appendages ;  for  it  is  in  thefe  only,  of  al-> 
moft  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  empy- 
ricifrtl  and  credulity  of  this  nature  feem  to  hold 
their  fovereign  fway, 

"  The  Phyficians  in  Chili,'*  We  are  toldf, 
blow  around  the  beds  of  their  patients,  to 
drive  away  difeafes. — The  people  there  think 
that  phyfic  confifts  wholly  in  this  wind  ; 
and  their  DoBo7's  would  take  it  very  ill  of  any 
body,  who  fliould  attempt  to  make  the  me- 
'  thod  of  cure  more  difficult.  They  think  they 
know  enough,  when  they  know  how  to 
blow  *  " 

But  it  will  be  faid,  what  has  all  this  to  dp 
iwith  regimental  Surgeons  ?  Our  bufmefs,  in 
Uhefe  pages,  was  not  to  difplay  the  qUalifica- 
ttions  necelTaryfor  the  Phyfician,  but  to  point 
(  Out  the  duties  of  the  regimental  pradiitioner. 
'The  more  obvious  parts  of  education,  it  will 
the  faid,  are  fufficient  for  him,  fmce  his  bufi- 
tiefs  is  more  with  external  than  internal  dif* 
t^eafes. 

•  Vid.  Zimmerman, 

May 
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May  it  iiot  be  expedient  to  enquire  into 
the  truth  of  this  pofition,  and  examine  whe- 
ther a  regimental  pradice  partakes  moft  of 
phyfic,  or,  of  what  is  commonly  called  fur- 
gery? 

Something  has  already  iDeen  faid  oh  the 
fubjed  ;  and  when  every  circumftance  is  ma- 
turely weighed,  it  ftiuft  Only  ferve  farther  toi 
confirm  the  opinion,  that  the  regimental  prac- 
tice requires  more  of  the  Phyfician's  than  the 
Surgeon's  afTiftance  ;  it  mUft  therefore  follow^ 
that  the  place  fhould  be  fupplied,-  not  out  of 
the  number  of  the  latter^  as  is  moft  commonly 
done,  but  from  the  former;  and,  on  this 
ground,  the  fketch  we  have  offered  of  a  Phy- 
fician's education  is  tenable. 

On  examining  the  difeafes  that  are  moll 
prevalent  among  foldiers,  and  in  regimental 
pradice,  we  find  the  far  greater  number  of 
them  to  be,  fuch  as  fall  under  this  particular  ' 
province. 

The  following  may  be  enumerated  among 
the  Pyrexia.  Fevers  of  all  the  different 
kinds.  Typhus,  Synochus,  Intermittents^ 
and  all  their  variations,  as  remittents,  Szd 
Every  one  knows  the  attention  w^e  ought  to 
pay  to  the  clafs  of  fevers  j  they  appear  at 
c  leaft 
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leaft  three  times  for  once  of  mofi:  other  dif- 
eafes,  and  prove  as  often  fatal.  Among  the 
Phlegmafia,  we  may  reckon  Ophthalmia,  and 
even  Phrenitis  ;  this  may,  and  does  arife  in 
the  army,  from  too  much  eXpofure  to  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  or  what  is  termed  Infolation.  Cyn- 
anche  tonfillaiis  j  Cynanche  maligna,  a  very 
fatal,  and  no  infrequent  difeafe.  Cynanche 
Parotidea,  Cyn.  Pharyngea.  I  pafs  over  the 
Cyn.  Trachealis,  or  Croup,  as  lefs  frequent 
and  more  peculiarto  children.  Peripneumonia, 
Pleuritisj  both  frequent  in  the  army.  Gaftritis, 
Enteritis,  Nephritis,  Rheumatifmus,  both  of 
the  acute  and  chronic  fpecies.  As  this  difor- 
der  always  arifes  from  cold,  and  as  the  nature 
of  a  foldier's  life  is  well  underftood,  I  need 
not  fay  how  frequently  it  is  to  be  met  with 
amongft  foldiers. 

Of  the  Exanthemata,  we  may  enumerate 
the  following ;  Eryfipelas,  Variola,  Rubeola, 
Scarlatina:  I  pafs  over  the  miliary  fever. 
Among  the  Haemorrhages,  Epiftaxis,  Hsmop- 
tyfis,  and  its  fequela  Confumption,  another 
difeafe  very  frequent,  and  almoft  always  fatal. 
I  fay,  almoft  a/ways  fatal ;  for  by  the  prefent 
fafhionable  modes  of  life,  irregularities,  and 
late  hours,  &c*  it  is  often  induced,  and  but 

feldona 
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feldom  we  find  it  cured.  As  the  importattf 
part  in  the  obviating,  or  removing  of  aU 
difeafes,  is  the  beginning  ;  and  as  this 
complaint,  particularly,  creeps  on  flowly, 
and  without  giving  fuch  uneafinefs  as  to 
create  alarm  to  the  patient,  it  has  generally 
arrived  to  a  growth,  difficult  by  the  moft  judi- 
cious treatment  to  be  flopped,  before  any  af- 
fiftance  from  the  faculty  is  fought  for,  and  is, 
I  fear,  too  often  confirmed  and  rendered  paft 
remedy,  by  the  injudicious  treatment  that 
many  of  thefe  unfortunate  patients  experience 
from  'thofe  into  whofe  hands  they  refign 
themfelves.  Indifcriminate  bleeding,  purging, 
and  a  low  diet,  are  the  means  in  general  ufe, 
even  among  the  greater  number  of  the  regulav 
and  well-informed  praditioners, 

"  Miftakes  in  medicine  always  entail  mif^ 
chief.  The  danger  of  bad  treatment  never 
appeared  more  fully  than  in  that  dreadful  eii* 
deniic,  of  this  ifland,  the  Pulmonary  Con* 
fumption.  Thoufands  have  been  •  literally 
fent  to  the  grave  by  the  lancet  and  low  diet* 
And  innocent  as  milk  may  be,  it  has,  in  the 
hands  of  medical  men,  been  converted  into  a 
moft  deftrudive  poifon.  Falfe  notions  of 
nourifl^nient  have  given  rife  to  falfe  medical 

pra(^ice  j 
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pradlce;  and  pradlitioners  have  Imagined 
that  they  were  fupporting  their  patient,  whilft 
they  were  feeding  his  complaint  This  is 
a  difeafe,  wherein  regimen  in  all  its  parts 
ftridly  adhered  to,  and  judicioufly  laid  down, 
in  which  I  include  a  nice  attention  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  its  falubrity,  can  do 
more  than  all  the  drugs  ever  adminiftered  in 
it. 

"  Medicine  is  but  a  fecondary  aid — a  fub- 
ftitute  for  the  natural  powers  of  food,  of  diet, 
and  of  regimen. — Unhappily,  however,  Phy- 
ficians  have  rcverfed  the  view,  and,  inftead  of 
confidering  that  the  exiftence  of  the  body  in 
difeafe,  as  well  as  in  health,  is  fupported  by 
the  fame  agents,  they  have  fought  for  the 
cure  of  difeafe  on  different  principles-^they 
have  ranfacked  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature, 
and  laboured  in  the  very  elements  for  their 
imaginary  powers  of  phyfic — with  what  fuc- 
cefs  the  prefent  ftate  of  practice,  and  uncer- 
tainty of  cure,  may  tell.  "  I  mean  not,*'  con- 
tinues this  author,  "  by  thefe  obfervations  to 

debafe  my  profeffion  on  the  contrary,  I 

mean  to  infift  upon  an  important  truth,  and 
wifh  to  turn  the  attention  of  patients  and  Phy- 

*  Dr.Kentifh. 

Vol.  it,  S  ficians 
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ficlans  to  their  proper  objeds.  If  both  do  not 
attend  alike  to  the  habits  of  life,  neither  can- 
be  benefited  ;  the  patient  cannot  derive  re- 
lief, nor  the  Phyfician  credit. — When  we  adt 
in"  concert  with  nature,  we  have  much  in  our 
power — when  we  contradi<^t  her  indications, 

all  is  mifchief."  Many  obfervations  might 

be  made  on  the  prefent  mode  of  treating 
Confumption,  but  this  cannot  be  entered  on 
here.  That  it  is  a  difeafe  frequently  occurring 
in  the  army,  and  requiring  the  ableft  of  the 
profeffion,  whofe  exertions  too  often  fail,  is  all 
we  want  to  eftablifh. 

But  to  return  : — Cyftirrhsea,  Hsematuria, 
Hsematemefis,  fall  likewife  under  the  Phyfi- 
cian's  department ;  and  among  the  Profluvia, 
Dyfenteria,  and  Catarrhus,  both  chronic  and 
acute  ;  here  I  alfo  place  that  infedious  fpecies 
called  Influenza,  on  which  the  reader  will 
find  a  few  obfervations,  fubfequent  to  this 
chapter. 

Among  the  Neurofes,  Paralyfis  ;  Syncope  ; 
Epilepfia  ;  all  which  frequently  take  place ; 
palpitatio — Afthma  :  I  pafs  over  Hypochon- 
driafis  and  Dyfpepfia,  as  rarely  occurring. 
Pertuflis  fometimes  occurs  j  Colica  often,  and 
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IS  never  without  danger ;  Cholera ;  Diarrhea; 
which  as  often  prove  troublefome. 

Among  the  Cachexise,  I  have  met  with  Atro- 
phia in  the  army.  Among  the  Aquofse,  Ana- 
farca  ;  Afcites  ;  Hydrothorax.  Among  the 
Jmpetigines,  Scrophula  ;  Syphilis.  This  laft, 
as  may  be  fuppofedj  from  the  unreftrained 
ufe  of  unclean  women,  is  very  frequent.  Scor- 
butus is  likewife  to  be  found  in  the  army  as 
well  as  at  fea  ;  it  may  happen  even  in  Eng- 
land. During  the  war  preceding  the  laft,  it 
appeared  among  the  French  prifoners  at  Win- 
chefter,  with  all  its  malignity,  though  they 
had  been  four  or  five  years  at  fo  great  a  dii^ 
tance  from  the  fea  coaft  **  It  appears  very 
frequently  in  befieged  towns  ;  for  example, 
at  Minorca,  in  the  late  war,  and  feems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  fur- 
render  of  the  troops  to  the  enemy.  Lepra 
likewife  appears,  and  Iderusf  which  I  have 
often  met  with. 

Among  the  Locales,  we  may  place  Go- 
norrhea, one  of  the  moft  frequent,  and  in 
general  moft  troublefome  in  the  army,  as  are 
all  venereal  complaints  ;  and  alfo  among  the 
worft  cured,  though  almoft  every  one  pre- 

»  Vid.  Brocklefby  on  Milit.  Dif. 
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tends  to  a  knowledge  of  them.  We  alfo  meet 
with  Obftipatio,  Ifchuria,  Herpes,  Tinea.  I 
place  Bubo  among  the  venereal  complaints. 
Thefe  are  enumerated  as  the  moft  frequent  in 
the  army ;  many  are  omitted  which  may  oc- 
cur occafionally. 

To  ballance  them,  let  us  enquire  what  dif- 
eafes  appear  in  regimental  practice,  more  im- 
mediately requiring  the  Surgeon's  afTiftance. 
With  refpe(ft:  to  the  pure  furgical  cafes  that 
occur  in  regimental  pradice,  they  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  neither  many,  nor  of  a  complicated 
or  difficult  nature.  Now  and  then  a  phleg- 
mon, ulcers,  and  ulcufcula  ;  by  thefe  I  mean 
trifling  ulcers,  that  require  very  little  medical 
or  furgical  treatment.  Small  wounds ;  for 
it  is  feldom  that  large  wounds  occur ;  thefe 
may  be  flight  cuts  on  the  fingers,  and  contu- 
fions  on  the  head.  Sprains  of  the  ancles, 
wrifts,  and  fhoulders  ;  diflocations  ;  but  thefe 
laft  are  what,  I  believe,  feldom  happen  ;  yet, 
fince  they  may,  we  fhall  give  them  a  place. 
Among  the  Edlopice,  Hernia ;  this  again, 
if  it  does  occur,  which  I  acknowledge  to 
have  fometimes  feen,  is  a  complaint  of  fuch  a 
nature,  that  it  totally  difables  the  man,  fo  af- 
fected, from  the/fervice.    And  hence  fuch 
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arc  always  difcharged,  unlefs  it  happens  tO' 
Taylors,  when  they  are  kept  for  the  purpofe 
only  of  working  in  the  regimental  fhop. 
Sometimes,  among  the  furgical  complaints, 
we  find  Hydrocele,  alfo  Schirrus,  particu- 
larly in  the  tefticles. 

For  the  moft  part,  neither  wounds  of  the 
head  are  found  fo  dangerous  as  to  indicate  the 
ufe  of  the  trepan ;  nor  do  wounds  of  the  extre- 
mities fo  large  as  to  require  amputation,  ever 
occur ;  now  and  then  a  broken  leg,  from  a 
fall,  may  happen.    Large   wounds  happen 
often  enough,  we  confefs,  after  battles  ;  but 
we  have  already  mentioned  how  feldom  bat- 
tles on  land  are  fought  of  any  confequence,  or 
magnitude  j   I  mean  where    much  of  this 
practice  is  necefTary.    A  Bunker's  Hill  battle, 
a  battle  of  Jemappe,  or  fuch  bloody  conflicts 
as  have  been  experienced  in  the  campaign  of 
1 794,  it  is  hoped,  and  hoped  too  for  the  fake 
of  humanity  and  the  happinefs  of  the  world, 
will  not  take  place  every  war  ;  nay,  nor  every 
age,  either  among  rude  and  favage,  or  po- 
lifhed  and  civilized  nations.    In  long  conti- 
nued fieges  they  are  to  be  found ;  yet  the 
number  of  fick,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fiegeof  Gibraltar,  till  its  conclufion,  have  not 
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been  many,  when  we  confider  the  number  of 
regiments,  and  of  Surgeons,  that  were  fta- 
tioned  there.  From  this  view,  we  may  learn 
how  much  more  neceflary  Phyficians  in  re- 
gimental pradice  are,  than  Surgeons,  ftridly 
fo  called. 

In  the  war  before  our  late  unhappy  and 
ill-judged  conteft  with  our  American  kindred, 
it  appears  from  regifters  kept  of  the  mortality 
produced  by  fevers  of  various  kinds  in  milir 
tary  life,  that  eight  times  more  men  were 
loft  by  thefe,  than  fell  immediately  by 
their  wounds,  or  in  battle.  This  is  a  farther 
proof  how  neceflary  Phyficians  are  ;  yet  me- 
dical fcience  continues  to  be  much  depre- 
ciated, and  even  thought  unneceflary  ;  while 
the  department  has  been  conftantly  configned 
to  the  loweft  fphere  of  the  healing  art  *. 

In  the  laft  ten  or  fifteen  years,  I  admit,  that 
young  men  begin  their  medical  career  with  a 
better  education  than  was  ufual  before  this 
period  ;  and  many  of  them  may  even  be 
filled  well  prepared  for  clinical  praSiice^  and 
the  duties  they  undertake  ;  but  ftill  the  re- 
flriOiions  they  lie  under  are  too  few,  and  open 
a  wide  door  for  pretendeis.    A  young  man 

Vid,  Mil.  Dif.  by  Brocklefty. 
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may  or  may  not  be  attentive  to  what  is  going, 
forward  in  the  le5iure^  or  differing  room  :  he 
may  attend  the  hofpitals,  or  he  may  not,  juft 
as  his  incUnation  did:ates  ;  he  pays  the  com- 
mon admiffion  fees  :  at  the  end  of  the  courfe 
he  is  not  called  on  to  give  an  account  of  his 
proficiency  ;  he  generally  takes  care,  indeed, 
to  call  on  the  London  teacher  for  a  certifi- 
cate ;  and  I  believe  there  is  no  infi:ance  in 
which  this  has  been  refufed  ;  no  examination 
is  required  to  obtain  this  ;  no  further  enquiry 
is  made  :  he  may  deferve  it]  he  may  not :  they 
do  not  profefs  to  examine.  He  returns  to  the 
country,  and  commences  do£tor  in  all  its 
parts,  apothecary,  man  midwife,  furgeon, 
phyfician,  all  united :  he  was  in  London  ; 
he  walked  the  hofpitals^  and  has  a  certificate^ 
This  is  enough. 

Surgery  and  Phyfic  are  held  diftin£t ;  this 
is  univerfally  granted  by  the  diftind:  incor- 
porated focieties  into  which  the  two  branches 
are  feparated ;  and  what  is  of  more  import- 
tance,  the  education  in  many  refpeds  differs. 
The  Surgeon  generally  contents  himfelf  with 
a  much  more  circumfcribed  plan. 

I  know  a  late  writer  has  doubted  the  propri- 
ety of  diftinguifhing  them  into  two  feparate 
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branches  * ;  but  till  he  can  change  the  mode 
of  education  ;  till  he  can  bring  the  Surgeon 
to  fpend  the  fame  length  of  time  in  ftudy, 
that  the  Phyfician  is  obliged  to  fpend  in  col- 
lege before  he  be  licenfed  ;  and  till  examina- 
tions be  equally  ftridt,  and  on  the  fame  fub- 
je<fls,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  confider  them  as 
one  and  the  fame  ;  and  to  conclude  that  every 
man  who  can  drefs  a  fimple  wound,  or  make 
a  few  unguents,  is  equally  capable  of  fuper- 
intending  fevers  and  the  other  difeafes  of  the 
fyftem  which  we  meet  with  in  the  army, 
would  be  as  abfurd. 

The  generality  of  what  are  called  Surgeons, 
/.  e.  who  ftile  themfelves  fuch,  are  contented 
with  ferving  an  apprenticefhip  of  a  few  years ; 
then  go  to  London  or  Edinburgh  a  few 
months,  in  winter,  to  walk  the  hofpitals  ; 
return  home  and  fet  up  for  themfelves  ;  and 
this  forms  the  whole  of  their  medical  educa- 
tion f ;  the  greater  number  never  offering 

*  Kirkland. 

f  In  Ireland  it  is  eyen  more  ijnperfeft.  What  is  ftiled  a 
regular  Surgeon  in  Dublin,  where  the  beft  in  the  kingdom 
are  fuppofed  to  refide,  only  ferve  an  apprenticelhip  to  fome 
Surgeon  in  the  metropolis.  Many,  however,  go  now  to 
Edinburgh  from  Ireland,  to  purfue  their  ftudies. 
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themfelves  as  candidates  for  a  Diploma  in  the 
branch  they  profefs,  as  will  appear  by  the 
fmall  lift  of  examined  Surgeons  publifhed  by 
authority  from  Surgeon's  Hall. 

Before  I  finilh  this  head,  I  think  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  prelimi- 
nary education  of  fuch  as  intend  to  ftudy 
furgery,  which  is  required  by  one  of  our 
continental  powers  ;  and  if  it  be  contrafted 
with  the  little  attention  that  is  generally  be- 
ftowed  on  this  part  among  us,  1  fear  the  com- 
parifon  will  be  confiderably  againft  Great 
Britain,  notwithftanding  the  fame  fhe  has 
juftly  acquired  for  her  medical  erudition.  I 
fhall  give  the  account  as  I  find  it. 

"Madrid,  May  4,  1787.— The  King  has 
approved  of  the  eftablifhment  of  a  College  of 
Surgery,  in  this  capital,  under  the  name  of 
St.  Charles,  and  under  the  immediate  pro- 
ted:ion  of  the  Royal  Council,  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  Cadiz  and  Barcelona.  This  college  will  be 
compofed  of  a  Prefident,  eight  Profeflbrs,  and 
a  DifTedor  of  diftinguifhed  merit,  elected 
from  the  number  of  thofe  who  travel  at  the 
Royal  expence,  for  knowledge  and  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  furgery.    This  fchool  will 
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admit  none  but  thofe  who  are  furnlfhed  with 
certificates  of  their  having  ftudied  Humanity, 
•  Logic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Experimen-  ^ 
tal  Philofopy  for  a  due  time.  Thofe  certifi- 
cates, befides  warranting  the  fife  and  manners 
of  pupils,  muft  contain  the  names  of  parents, 
place  of  birth,  and  be  figned  by  Curates." 

Here  is  an  education  becoming  and  pro- 
per ;  and  a  man  ftudying  furgery  on '  fuch  a 
foundation  muft  pra<Stice  with  credit,  pro- 
vided he  has  been  blefied  with  a  due  fhare  of 
genius  to  improve  by  his  opportunities  ;  for 
it  is  both  thefe  united,  that  forms  the  man  of 
profelTional  fkill.  We  fo  far  agree,  however, 
with  the  poet,  that, 

"  Tho'  nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  difpenfe, 
««  To  every  man  his  modicum  of  fenfe, 
"  Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  Tiller's  toil. 
On  culture,  and  the  fowing  of  the  foil  *."  

I  know  that  the  furgical  department,  when 
liberally  ftudied,  is  as  complicated  in  fome  of 
its  parts  as  the  Phyfician's  j  and  requires  both 
genius,  application,  and  much  reading;  but 
the  numbers  that  ftudy  it  in  this  extended 
fenfe  are  few,  when  compared  to  the  number 
of  fuch  as  we  hinted  at  above.    Suppofe  fur- 

'  Cowjper's  Poems.  Vol.  I.  p.  212. 
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gical  cafes  to  be  far  more  frequent  than  we 
find  them  in  regimental  pradice,  they  are 
flill  few,  and  the  treatment  eafj  and  fimple, 
when  compared  to  the  difeafes  that  belong 
properly  to  the  care  of  the  Phyfician.  Sol- 
diers, whether  in  peace  or  war,  are  every- 
day of  their  lives  expofed  to  the  caufes  of  the 
one  ;  /.  e.  to  what  induce  thofe  difeafes  which 
we  have  ranked  under  the  medical  head;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  they  may  not  be  ex- 
pofed once  in  a  life-time  to  that  of  the 
other. 

What  has  already  been  faid  to  prove  that 
the  pradice  requires  more  of  the  Phyfician's 
than  the  Surgeon's  aid,  we  apprehend  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  convince  our  readers  of  its  truth  ; 
but  it  will  appear  ftill  farther  from  the  fol- 
lowing fadl,  which,  indeed,  the  public  have 
been  in  pofTeffion  of  thefe  twenty  years.  I 
quote  it  from  an  author  who  wrote  fo  long 
ago  as  1764,  and  who  likewife  touched  on 
the  fame  fubjeft,  and  hence  I  am  happy  to 
have  his  teftimony  to  corroborate  my  own 
opinion,  that  the  regimental  pradlice  belongs 
more  to  the  Phyfician  than  the  Surgeon,  or 
to  ufe  his  words,  "  more  than  mechanical 
dexterity  in  dreffing  a  wound,  or  even  of  cut- 
ting 
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ting  off  of  a  limb."—"  The  facl,"  fays  he, 
"  was  well  vouched  to  me  by  a  very  ingeni- 
ous and  worthy  man,  who  was  feven  year» 
Surgeon  to  a  regiment  in  the  late  war,"  (i.  e. 
in  the  war  preceding  our  laft)  "  during  which, 
the  corps  had  been  two  campaigns  on  very 
hard  fervice,  and  had  alfo  fuftained  the  fe- 
vereft  fliocks  and  loffes  which  attended  the  tedi- 
ous fiege  of  the  Havannah  ;  yet  the  Surgeon 
declares,  that  in  full  feven  years,  he  had  not 
met  with  a  hundred,  properly,  chirurgical 
cafes  in  the  whole  regiment,  though,  in  the 
courfe  of  that  time,  near  two  thoufand  men 
had  gone  through  the  regimental  books,  in- 
cluding 400  men  draughted  out  of  it  into  dif- 
ferent corps."-—"  May  we   not  then  juftly 
conclude,"    he  goes  on,   "  that  in  time  of 
profound  peace,  the  exigences  of  chirurgical 
dexterity  compared  to  the  objetfts  of  medi- 
cal attention  in  any  regiment,  are  at  moft  one 
half  lefs  than  they  had  been  obferved  at  two 
battles  and  a  fiege,  befides  the  reft  of  the 
feven  years  ;  confequently,  that  the  medical 
fcience  requifite  for  a  regiment  is  at  leaft  forty 
times  more  neceifar)^  to  be  in  fome  meafure 
pra<ftifed,  for  once  that  any  particular  dex- 
terity 
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terity  In  manual  operation,  or  furgery  is  re- 
quired*." 

This  granted  then,  which  cannot  be  de- 
nied, is  it  not  ftrange,  that  the  army  fhouid 
be  fupplied  with  fo  few  of  the  one  profeflion, 
though  their  affiftancc  be  fo  frequently  wanted, 
and  with  fo  many  of  the  other  branch,  though 
there  be  in  general  fo  little  need  for  opera- 
tions in  military  practice,  or  of  their  affiftancc 
in  other  difeafes,  where  it  becomes  their  pro- 
vince to  a(fl  ? 

However  the  prefent  age  may  boaft  of 
literature  and  refinement ;  however,  we  may- 
hold  ourfelves  in  high  eftimation  above  the 
ancients,  both  in  refpe<3:  of  knowledge  in  war 
and  philofophy,  yet  they  feem  to  have  taken 
a  greater  advantage  of  the  fcience  they  pot- 
felTed,  and  no  doubt,  reaped,  as  the  fruits 
thereof,  a  proportionable  fuccefs.  Xenophon, 
in  his  hiftory  of  Cyrus  f,  a  general,  who  in 
the  eftimation  of  this  hiftorian,  was  the  ableft 
of  all  antiquity,  mentions,  among  his  other 
qualifications  for  a  general,  that  previous  to 
a  war,  he  wifely  chofe  able  Phyficians,  for 
the  management  of  the  fick,  and  difmiffed 
them  afterwards  with  honours,   as  well  as 

•  Vid.  Mil.  Dif.  by  Brocklelby. 
t  Vid.Xenoph.  de  Inft.  Cyr.  Hilt.  lib.  8.  p,  167. 
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With  the  rewards  earned  by  their  fcrvices.  It 
were  well,  if  Britain  copied  his  example  :  but 
It  is  too  notorious  how  little  attention  is  paid 
to  this  fubjedt ;  an  over  negligence  both  irt 
choice,  and  in  rewards,  would  feem  a  re- 
proach on  us.  The  fmall,  and  inadequate 
pay,  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  this  ;  or,  their 
difmiffion  at  the  end  of  a  war  without  any 
provifion  whatever.  The  naval  medical  gen- 
tlemen will  join  me  in  the  obfervatlon,  and 
corroborate  the  alTertion ;  more  than  two 
thirds  of  whom  are  then  turned  a  drift ;  the 
militia  praditioners  will  confirm  it  likewife, 
who,  though  they  have  ferved  the  whole 
duration  of  a  war,  be  it  ever  fo  long,  are  fimi- 
larly  treated,  and  unregardedly  difcarded  ;' 
and  the  regimental  Mates,  in  the  regular  fer- 
vice,  will  alfo  unite  their  teftimony. 

But  to  return  ;  the  few  Phyficians  that  are 
appointed  to  the  fervice,  are  feldom  conve- 
nient to  give  their  advice  in  medical  cafes, 
except,  immediately,  in  the  places  where  they 
remain  :   Such  as  at  fieges      and  large  en- 

*  Sieges  are  often  very  healthy.  On  the  24th  of  July, 
1782,  there  were  in  Gibraltar  7234  privates ;  the  numb:r  of 
fick  was  only  265  ;  and,  fome  of  thefe,  we  are  told,  ap- 
peared in  the  ranks  occafionally. 

General  Evening  Pojl,  061.  5,  1782. 
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campments,  where  a  general  hofpital  is  form- 
ed, there  we  find  a  Phyfician.  During  a 
period,  perhaps,  of  twelve  or  more  years,  an 
army  Phyfician  never  fees  ■  a  regiment  till  it 
be  brought  to  form  part  of  an  encampment. 
Does  it  ftand  in  no  need  of  a  Phyfician  all 
this  time  ?  Is  his  utility  only  to  continue  a 
few  fummer  months,  during  an  encampment, 
and  folely  in  time  of  war  !  Strange  fuppofi- 
tion  !  This  is  placing  great  confidence^  in  the 
abilities  of  regimental  Surgeons.  Surely  we 
fhould  be  apt  to  conclude  that  their  capacities 
muft  be  well  known  to  Government,  before 
fuch  important  charges  could  for  fo  long  a 
time  be  committed  entirely,  and  without  con- 
troul,  to  their  difpofal. 

It  will  be  faid,  there  is  a  Surgeon-general 
to  infped:  the  condudl  of  thefe  gentlemen  ; 
but  it  is  as  feldom  he  vifits  regiments ;  nor, 
indeed,  would  it  be  polTible  for  him,  fcat- 
tered,  as  regiments  muft  be,  over  fo  large  an 
extent  of  country.  In  fammer  he  pays  a  for- 
mal vifit  to  each  encampment,  and  in  each 
regimental  hofpital,  if  there  be  no  general 
one,  he  ftays  a  few  minutes ;  but  he  is  never 
feen  more  during  the  campaign.  All  this 
might  be  eafily  redified,  .  either  by  fuch  a 
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method  as  wc  have  already  ventured  to  point 
out,  or  fome  other  w^hich  the  wifdom  of  Go- 
vernment might  devife. 

It  may  bd  objedled  here  to  my  recommen- 
dation of  Phyficians  in  place  of  Surgeons,  for 
regimental  practice  ;  that  I  am  contending 
more  for  a  fliadow  than  a  fubftance  ;  for  a 
name  than  a  reality.  Far  be  this  from  me  1 
It  is  the  fame  thing,  as  to  the  effedt,  by  w^hat 
name  they  go  ;  whether  by  that  of  Phyfician, 
or  Surgeon,  provided  they  be  men  of  fenfe, 
and  knowledge  in  their  profeffion.  Names 
can  never  change  things  ;  they  can  never 
change  a  Phyfician  to  a  Quack ;  nor  a  fkilful 
Surgeon  to  a  Mechanic,  though  all  the  world 
in  common  converfation,  fhould  denominate 
them  fo, 

"  What  is  a  name  ?"  fays  the  Poet, 

'      .  That  which  we  call  a  rofe,  by  any 

Other  name  wou'd  fmell  as  fweet,  fo  Romeo 
Wou'd,  where  he  not  Romeo  call'd." 

And  fo  will  a  man  of  medical  knowledge,  be 
ftill  a  man  of  medical  knowledge,  let  him  be 
called  by  what  title  the^  world  pleafes.  But  I 
do  contend  that  he  fhould  poflefs  the  educa- 
tion of  a  Phyfician ;  and  of  courfe,  it  were 
better  if  he  had  a  Phyfician  s  diploma  in  pre- 
ference 
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lereiice  to  a.  Surgeon's,  fmce  the  ex^mim'^ 
tions  that  obtain  them  are  on  different  fub-p 
jedsj  and  require  a  different  dire(D:ion  of 
jftudies. 

It  is  well  known,  that  whoever  ftudies 
medicine,  ftudies  at  the  fame  time  the  fciei;* 
tific  parts  of  furgery,  and  is  equally  Ikillejd 
in  it  with  him  who  calls  himfelf  a  Surgeon, 
except  in  handling  the  knife.  With  this  it 
is  not  his  province  to  interfere,  as  it  would 
intrude  too  much  on  the  profeffion  of  his 
brother ;  but  if  engaged  in  regimental  prac^ 
tice  it  may  occafionaily  be  neceflary  that  he 
fhould  practice  operations.  It  is  abfolutely 
incumbent  on  the  Phyfician  to  acquire  this 
knowledge  in  furgery,  becaufe  he  is  fre- 
quently called  where  a  great  part  of  the  eoni'* 
plaint  is  furgical,  and  has  befides,  rep^ate^ 
opportunities  of  feeing  operations. 

In  fuch  cafes,  his  opinion  refpe£ting  the 
health  of  the  fyftem  is  required,  and  accord-^ 
ing  to  it  the  Surgeon  ads,  whether  it  be  tQ 
operate  or  not ;  but  it  is  not  equally  neceffary 
for  the  Surgeon  to  ftudy  the  pradice  of  medi- 
cine. With  anatomy  both  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted,  but  both  not  always  with  phyfip- 
J^gy^  general  pathology,  and  thofe  branchy? 

Vol.  II,  T  jiientione4 
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mentioned  abDve.  Nor  is  it  abfolutely  fe* 
quifite  for  the  Sufgeon  to  ftudy  the  Materia 
Medica,  except  fo  far  as  refpedts  plaifters, 
unguents,  fomentations,  and  the  like.  While 
I  fay  this,  I  do  ftot  mean  that  they  are,  in 
general,  found  unacquainted  with  other  parts  of 
it ;  i  only  contend,  that  it  is  not  confidered  a» 
requifite  for  obtaining  their  furgical  di- 
ploma. 

Inftances,  it  is  faid,  have  occurred  during 
the  late  war,  where  Surgeons  were  raifed 
to  the  office  of  Phyfrcians  by  the  mere  word 
of  a  Commander  in  Chief.  We  Ihall  not  fay 
"that  the  knowledo-e  of  fuch  were  not  fuffi- 

o 

cient  for  the  office  to  which  they  were  ele- 
t^ated  ;  b^it  we  may  be  allowed  to  remind 
ieven  ccmimanders^,  that  it  is  an  unwarrantable 
ftep  in  them.  It  is  an  encroachment  on  the 
regular  bred  Phyfician,  and  on  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Univerfity.  It  may  likewife  prove 
a  difcouragement  from  ftudy,  and  examina- 
tions. As  foon  as  fbch  proceedings  get  abroad, 
and  when  it  i^  found,  that  the  loweft  prac- 
titioners ftand  a  chance  to  be  advanced  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Phyfician,  and  enjoy  with- 
out ftudy  thofe  emoluments  he  ought  to  re- 
«eive,  candidates  foi:  the  army  will  fpare 
c  -  them- 
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tlfiemfelves  the  trouble  of  tedious  preparations 
for  examinations,  as  well  as  the  expence  of  a 
Dodior's  degree  :  they  will  remain  contented 
with  a  Surgeon's  diploma  ;  perhaps  even, 
never  apply  for  this* 

Suppofc  Generals  were  never  to  make  fuch 
appointments  without  a  recommendation,  yet 
this  is  not  enough ;  the  perfon  to  be  pro- 
moted ought  to  have  the  fandion  of  an  Uni- 
verfity,  a  lawfully  inftituted  feminary  of 
medical  knowledge*  A  nian  may  give  uni- 
verfal  fatisfadion  to  officers  by  his  manner  of 
conducing  himfelf ;  or  he  may  ingratiate 
himfelf  into  the  favoui*  of  thofe  that  have 
power  to  ferve  him*  If  the  promotion  he 
obtains,  be  in  his  own  line,  it  is  well  ;  but 
when  thofe  bounds  are  broken  down  by  an. 
zpje  dixit^  then  it  becomes  a  fault.  A  General 
has  as  much  right  to  create  a  Bifhop,  as  he  has 
to  create  a  Phyfician,  /*  he  can  do  neither  ; 
it  is  beyond  his  proper  fphere  of  adion.  It 
IS  juft  as  abfurd  as  if  the  College  of  Phyficians 
fhould  pretend  to  create  a  General,  who  never 
were  bred  to  war,  and  poflefs  neither  praftical 
knowledge  in  the  art,  nor  lawful  authority 
for  fuch  proceeding. 

T  3  Surely 
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Surely  lie  would  never  be  acknowledged 
among  general  officers  as  one,  though  the 
tJniverfity  fliould  meet  and  in  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  manner  proclaim  him  fuch.  It  is  jufl: 
the  fame  with  a  General  who  dubs  a  man  a 
Phyfician,  if  an  Univerfity,  who  have  pro- 
perly the  power  of  fuch  creation,  never  con- 
ferred on  him  this  dignity ;  he  may  indeed 
give  him  the  emolument,  this  he  has  in  his 
power  to  do ;  but  I  will  fubmit  it  even  to 
himfelf,  if  this  be  adting  with  propriety,  and 
for  the  advantage  of  his  Sovereign's  fervice. 
His  Sovereign  has  delegated  to  him  this 
power  of  commiffioning  medical  people  to 
relieve  the  complaints  of  the  foldiery  ;  not 
with  the  expeftation  that  it  is  to  be  abufed 
by  the  introduction  of  irregular  perfons. 
Such  a  ftation  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the 
fecond  in  military  life.  When  things  go  on 
in  this  manner,  it  is  no  wonder  if  Generals 
find  their  armies  compofed  of  feeble  and  un- 
healthy foldiers  j  or  to  ufe  the  words  of  Mil- 
ton, "  If  they  fee  the  foldiers  fhed  away  from 
about  their  officers  as  fick  feathers,  though 
never  fo  often  fupplied." 

But  to  return ;  to  recommend  fludy,  and 
to  endeavour  to  point  out  the  advantages  of 
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improving  the  mind,  to  fuch  as  have  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  view,  and  more  efpecially, 
to  regimental  pradlitioners,  who  are  chiefly 
the  objeds  of  thefe  pages,  cannot,  I  think, 
be  cenfurable ;  and  I  hope  my  endeavours 
towards  this  end,  however  imperfeft,  fhould 
they  not  deferve  applaufe,  will,  at  leaft,  be 
allowed  to  pafs  without  the  accufation  of  pre-  , 
fiimption,  or  the  odium  of  arrogance,  and 
lelf-importance. 

In  difcharging  a  truft  of  fuch  magnitude, 
of  fuch  confequence  to  the  public  welfare,  as 
the  practice  of  medicine,  it  becomes  a  duty 
of  the  firft  order  to  prepare  ourfelves  with 
care  and  diligence,  and  to  call  to  our  affift- 
ance  every  aid  we  are  able  to  procure.  Nor, 
perhaps,  is  it  beneath  the  wifefl:,  the  moft  in- 
formed, and  experienced  of  the  profelTion,  to 
refied:,  and  that  ferioufly,  on  the  following 
fentiment,  viz.  that, — it  is,  often,  not  from 
any  deficiency  in  the  engine  when  we  fail, 
but  from  an  error  in  us  who  wield  it ^Or^ 
in  the  words  of  Pope, — that, 

 '  "  if  vain  our  toil, 

The  fault  lies  in  the  culture,  not  the  foil." 

Were  we  to  confider  a  knowledge  of  the 
fciences  only,  in  the  light  of  making  us  more 

T  3  happy, 
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happy,  Independent  of  their  a/Tifling  us  in 
medical  refearches,  this  ought  to  be  an  in- 
ducement to  cultivate  them.  For  happinefs 
is  what  every  one  has  in  view,  however  dif- 
ferent the  ways  may  lead,  through  which  it 
is  fought ;  and  there  is  a  pleafure  in  purfuing 
fcienee,  in  fearching  for '  knowledge,  not  lefs 
to  the  mind  engaged  therein,  though  at  firft 
lefs  apparent,  than  in  the  flowery  and  invit-» 
ing  paths  of  frivolous  amufement,  and  diifi-r 
pation  ;  a  pleafure  too,  that  affords  fatisfac- 
tion  on  refledlion,  when  thofe  years  are  almoft 
full,  that  require  us  "  to  be  numbered  with 
the  dead."  which  the  other  cannot  beftow. 
Our  various  enjoyments  through  life  are 
heightened  by  fcienee. — "  Science  renders  l:fe^ 
lefs  animal,  lefs  confined  to  the  dull  we  trea^ 
on/'^r-And  fo  great  is  the  fatisfadtion  of  ac^' 
quiring  knowledge,  "  that,  (fo  we  are  told) 
Archimedes  abforbed  by  this  pleafure,  did  not 
even  perceive  the  foldier  who  came  to  plunge 
into  his  breaft,  the  fword  which  ought  to 
have  protected  him." 

I  fhall  conclude  the  foregoing  remarks  with 
the  fentiments  of  a  diftinguifhed  author  on 
the  fuperiority  of  the  perfon  whofe  n^ind  is 

*  Vid.  Lounger,  Vol.  III.  No,  loo. 
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improved  and  enlightened  by  literature,  in 
what  fphere  of  life  fo  ever  hq  be,  over  him 
who  remains  in  the  darknefs  of  ignorance. 
After  telling  us,  that  th^  wafte  of  tirne  is  a 
very  calculable  lofs,  but  that  (Jepravatipn  of 
mind  is  a  wafte  of  a  much  higher  denomina- 
tion, he  goes  on — "  the  votary  of  ftudy,  or 
the  enthufiaft  of  fancy,  mdy  incur  the  firft^ 
but  the  latter  will  be  fuffered  chiefly  by  him, 
whom  ignorance,  or  want  of  imagination  has 
left  to  the  groffnefs  of  mere  fenfual  enjoy- 
ments. In  this,  as  in  other  refpe(3:s,  the  love 
of  letters  is  friendly  to  fober  manners,  and 
virtuous  condu^l,  which  in  every  profeflion 
is  the  road  to  fuccefs  and  to  refped." 

"  To  the  improvement  of  our  faculties,  as 
well  as  our  principles,  the  love  of  letters  ap- 
pears to  be  favourable. — They  give  room  for 
the  exercife  of  that  difcernment,  that  com- 
parifon  of  objedls,  that  diftindion  of  caufes, 
which  is  to  exercife  the  fkill  of  the  Phyfi-' 
cian  ;  to  guide  the  fpeculations  of  the  mer- 
chant ;  and  to  prompt  the  arguments  of  the 
lawyer  ;  and  though  fome  profeffions  employ 
but  very  few  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet  there 
is  {c&vce  any  branch  of  biijinefs  in  which  a  man 
who  can  think,  will  not  excell  him  who  can 
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bnly  labour,  We  fhall  accordingly  find,  in 
many  departments  where  learned  information 
feemed  of  all  qualities  the  leaft  neceffary, 
that  thofe  who  poflefTed  it  in  a  degree  above 
tbeir  fellows,  have  found  from  that  very  cir- 
cumftance,  the  road  to  eminence  and  to 
wealth." 

^'  He  who  has  mixed  general  knowledge 
with  profefTional  Ikill,  and  literary  amufcr 
ment  with  profeffional  labour  will  have  fome 
flock  wherewith  to  fupport  him  in  idlenefs, 
i*bme  fpring  for  the  mind  when  unbent  from 
bufmefs,  fome  employment  for  thofe  hours 
which  retirement  or  folitude  has  left  vacant 
and  unoccupied^'* 
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I  N  F  L  U  E  N  2:  A, 

WITH    ITS  DISTINCTION 
AND 

METHOD   OF  CURE, 


PREFACE. 


The  following  fliort  Eflay  on  the 
Influenza  was  written  during  the  laft 
epidemic  attack  of  the  difeafe,  and 
publiflied  in  June,  1782,  before  it 
had  entirely  difappeared  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  remarks  were 
made.  It  is  republiflied  here  as  con- 
nedted  in  fome  meafure  with  my  ob- 
fervations  on  the  medical  pradice  of 
yegiments, 
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SHORT  DESCRIPTION,  ^c. 


T  HE  mclemency  and  backwardnefs  of  tlie 
feafon  *  have  been  remarked  by  fome  of  the 
oldeft  people  living,  to  be  the  greateft  in  their 
remembrance.  The  fpring  proved  exceed- 
ingly cold,  which  checked  vegetation ;  and 
in  feveral  parts  of  Scotland,  numbers  of  cat- 
tle perifhed  for  want,  as  neither  fodder  nor 
grafs  could  be  procured  for  money ;  many 
were  killed  for  the  fame  reafon.  Our  ac^ 
counts  from  Plymouth  are  nearly  fimilar. 

A  Gentleman,  who  took  for  feveral  months 
pail  an  exaft  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  wea« 
ther,  afliires  us  that  he  found  the  thermometer 
Hand  one  degree  lower  on  the  22dof  May,  than 
jtdid  on  the  22d  of  the  preceding  December ; 
and  that  on  Chriftmas-day  laft,  and  Whit-» 

fonday^ 
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fondciy,  it  ftood  precifely  at  the  fame  height. 
For  three  months  we  have  fcarcely  enjoyed 
a  fmgle  day,  without  more  or  lefs  rain. 

About  three  weeks  ago  there  was  a  dread- 
ful thunder  ftorm  ;  the  morning  flione  bright, 
and  the  day  warm  till  about  twelve,  when  it 
lowered  on  a  fudden.  The  lightning  and 
thunder  were  remarkable,  accompanied  with 
a  fhower  of  large  hail  ftones.  I  took  up  fome 
as  they  fell,  examined  their  fize,  and  am  per- 
fuaded  they  would  have  meafured  upwards  of 
half  an  inch  round  ;  the  thunder  lafted  more 
than  half  an  hour,  and  the  hail  continued  to  fall 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes. 
It  did  not,  however,  fpread  to  any  great 
diftance,  for  five  miles  from  this  no  hail  v/as 
perceived. 

Since  this  it  has  thundered  frequently,  but 
the  moft  remarkable  was  about  the  24th  of 
May.  It  began  in  the  evening,  a  little  before 
fun-fet,  and  continued  at  leaft  for  two  hours. 
The  thunder  at  this  place,  however,  was  lefs 
temarkable  than  the  lightning ;  I  ftood  with 
a  gentleman  here  to  obferve  it  nearly  the 
whole  time  of  its  continuance.  Preceding 
XhQ  thunder,  it  was  a  dead  calm,  and  the  day 
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likeWife  by  far  the  warmeft  we  had  experl* 
enced  for  a  length  of  time  before. 

There  was  fomething  awfully  beautiful  in 
the  lightning.  It  did  not  appear  in  flafhes 
in  general,  but  in  large  balls,  one  rolling  after 
another  over  the  heavens  northward  of  us, 
and  now  and  then  dalhing  one  againft  ano- 
ther, driving  off  large  fparks,  producing  a 
great  and  fudden  glance,  which  enlightned 
the  ftreet  of  the  village  for  an  inftant,  as  if 
the  fun  had  fhone  forth  ;  yet  the  thunder 
was  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  as  we  could 
eafdy  afcertain  by  the  interval  between  the 
lightning  and  the  peal.  From  this  we  con- 
cluded ourfelves  in  no  danger,  and  flood  with 
the  lefs  concern  to  view  the  uncommon  ap- 
pearance it  produced. 

We  prefaged,  that  over  the  places  where 
the  fire  balls  paft,  there  muft  be  damage  fuf- 
tained,  and  aimoft  the  next  poft  confirmed 
our  fufpicions  ;  for  not  only  houfes  were 
burned,  but  feveral  perfons  loft  their  lives,  and 
many  trees  were  fhattered  to  pieces. 

Nearly  about  the  fame  time  the  Influenza 
made  its  appearance  in  London,  and*  the 
country  round.  It  fpread  in  a  few  days  with 
great  rapidity,  infomuch,  that  a  jphyfician  of 
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cxtenfive  pradllce  in  the  city,  is  faid  to  hlVC 
vifited  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  feveri 
patients  labouring  under  it  in  one  day. 

At  St.  Alban's  it  foon  became  prevalent ; 
the  foldiers  that  lay  there  feemed  to  be  the  firft 
vidims  of  its  fury.  Out  of  three  companies 
quartered  in  that  town,  fcarcely  a  fingle  mart 
wa§  fit  to  do  duty — the  officers  fufFered  in 
like  proportion ;  for  one  only  efcaped  the 
complaint. 

In  the  neighbouring  towns  it  raged  with  no 
lefs  feverity.  I  have  feen  feven  in  one  family, 
nine  in  another,  five  in  a  third,  and  in  a 
fourth,  eleven  feized  with  it.  We  had  ac-» 
counts,  that  in  Sir  Patrick  Blake's  family,  fif- 
teen laboured  under  it ;  and  in  the  Duke  of 
,  Marlborough's  no  fewer  than  twenty-feven. 

This  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  widefl 
Ipreading  epidemics  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
difeafes.  It  is  not  confined  to  thofe  on  land ; 
at  fea  it  rages  with  equal  fury.  The  accounts 
we  have  from  the  fleets,  confirm  this  remark* 
It  is  faid,  that  400  of  one  fhip's  company, 
and  300  of  another,  came  lately  on  ihore  ill 
of  it ;  nor  does  it  feem  to  be  confined  to  the 
human  fpecies  5  for  it  is  faid  horfes  are  in  like 
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manner  fufferers,  as  well  as  fheep ;  but  tKis  I 
will  not  give  for  a  faft. 

In  my  journies  to  vifit  patients,  I  have  ob- 
ferved  both  horfes  and  fheep  cough  frequent- 
ly ;  I  think  others  have  obferved  the  fame  in 
former  fimilar  epidemics ;  how  far  this  Waa 
conneded  with  it,  I  dare  not  fay. 

The  lafi:  time  it  made  its  appearance  Is  yet 
frefh  in  the  memory  of  every  one  ;  it  was  but 
a  few  years  ago ;  at  that  time  it  fpread  in  a 
fhort  period  over  all  Europe  ;  I  am  told  it  has 
at  prefent  reached  the  Continent ;  and  there 
is  fome  reafon  to  believe,  from  the  experience 
we  have  in  the  difeafe,  it  will  vifit  many  parts 
before  it  ceafes.* 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  firft  fymptoms  are  a  great  cough,  with 
ftraitnefs  about  the  breaft  and  confiderable 
dyfpnoea.  The  patients  generally  complain, 
as  if  they  had  fomething  like  a  ball  in  their 
throat,  about  the  head  of  the  fternum  ;  to  this 
they  attribute  the  want  of  free  refpiration a 

*  Since  this  was  written,  there  are  accounts  of  its  having 
made  its  appearance  at  Stockholm  and  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  where  it  rages  with  violenve. 
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eoryza,  or  running  at  the  nqfe,  always  takes 
place,  thin  and  acrid,  excoriating  the  upper 
lip,  and  vellicating  the  membrana  fneiderianaj 
rendering  the  infide  of  the  nofe  extremely 
painful :  this  is  always  accompanied  with  a 
violent  fneezing,  which  adds  very  much  to 
the  pain  of  the  head.  In  general,  among  my 
patients,  I  found  a  forenefs  over  the  eyes, 
chiefly  about  the  brows,  which  they  faid  was 
feated  in  the  bone,  and  rendered  them  ftiff 
and  painful  to  be  opened,  rior  when  open 
could  they  bear  a  ftrong  light.  A  rheum  alfo 
diftilled  from  them,  not  unlike  what  we  ob- 
ferve  take  place  in  the  mealies. 

The  head  is  alfo  in  this  complaint  much 
afFedled,  efpecially  the  fore  part,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  frontal  finufes.  This  pain  is  much 
aggravated  by  coughing ;  at  the  fame  time 
are  felt  univerfal  pains  over  the  whole  body, 
fuch  as  we  often  meet  with  in  continued 
fevers ;  there  is  generally  a  febricula,  which 
is  known  by  the  alternate  heat  and  cold  the 
patients  feel ;  and  in  fome  cafes  the  pulfe  is 
evidently  accelerated,  the  fever  running 
Very  high ;  but  in  the  greater  number  of 
thofe  that  came  under  my  care,  this  did  not 
happen. 
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In  many  I  could  diftinguifli  very  little  fev^r^ 
by  what  remarks  I  was  able  to  make  on  th^-> 
pulfe :  in  others,  neverthelefs,  it  was  lufEci-  • 
ently  evident,  and  many  were  weak  thereby 
and  faint.    There  is  always  fome  thirft  ac-ir- 
companying  it.  .  In  my  own  cafe,  and  in  all 
thofe  I  vifited,   the  pain  on  attempting  to 
cough  was  felt  about  the  head  of  the  fternum^ 
reaching  as  far  down  as  its  middle,  but  not- 
ipreading  far  on  either  fide.    I  found  very  few 
who  pointed  at  the  feat  of  the  pain  as  placed 
near  the  cartilago  enfiformis.    Fronji  this  it  ap- 
pears  to  be  entirely  confined  to  the  trachea^ 
and  ; its  firfh  ramifications;  neither  the  pleura, 
covering  the  lungs,  nor  their  proper  eoat  hav- 
ing much  part  in  the  affe<S:ion* 

In  fome  who  were  valetudinarians,  whofe 
lungs  were  previoufly  in  an  unfound  ftate  ;  or 
where  there  was  an  hereditary  taint,  laying 
an  eafy  foundation  for  an  affediioo,  the  cafe ; 
was  otherwife.  Thefe  were  feized  in  a.  more , 
violent  manner,  and  the  complaint  here  put 
on  a  more  dangerous  appearance* 

The  pain  in  the  breaft  is  feldom  felt  but 
on  attempting  to  ,  cough.    Then  it  refembleg 
the  pricking  of  a  thoufand  pins,  almoft  totally 
checking  the  effort. 
Vol,  II.  V  Th^; 
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The  throat  and  mouth  burns  with  heat, 
with  an  uncommon  fmarting  pain  all  over  the 
fauces,  and  behind  the  velum  pendulum  pa- 
lati.  The  tongue  and  fauces  become  dry-, 
and  confiderably  parched.  In  two  patients 
this  vsras  remarkably  the  cafe.  Some  bled  at 
the  nofe ;  and  one  patient  had  abfcefles'formed 
in  both  ears,  v/hich  burft  and  have  continued 
difcharging  for  fome  time  paft. 

As  the  complaint  abates,  the  pain  in  the 
breaft  ceafes  ;  firft  gradually  leaving  the  fter- 
num  and  neighbouring  parts^  but  continues 
fixed  fome  time  longer  about  its  head,  with  a 
duller'  and  lefs  acute  fenfation  on  coughing, 
which  very  little  now,  if  at  all,  impedes  that 
effort  of  nature  to  free  herfelf  from  fomething 
irritating. 

In  this  flage,  expectoration  becomes  more 
eafy,  the  cough  lefs  fevere,  i.  e.  lefs  painful, 
as  was  already  mentioned,  but  not  lefs  fre- 
quent ;  the  fit  not  ceafing  till  a  quantity  of 
mucus  be  pumped  up.  Though  a  diarrhsea  be 
not  a  charaderijftic  fymptom,  nor  frequently 
j^et  with,  yet  I  have  feen  fome  few  cafes 
where  it  was  conjoined.-  In  fome  of  thefe, 
however,  it  exifled  before  the  Influenza  made 
its  appearance. 

The 
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^The  duration  of  this  difeafe^  In  general,  is 
not  Iong»  I  have  feen  none  very  ill  above  a 
v^eek :  many  not  more  than  three  or  four 
days.  Others,  however,  have  been  lefs  mildly 
dealt  T/ith,  and  have  laboured  under  it  for 
upwards  of  fourteen.  It  generally  leaves  the- 
body  weak  and  debile,  and  for  a  confiderable 
time  Unfit  for  much  exercife* 

A  gentleman  who  left  London  a  few  days 
ago,  told  me,  as  he  palTed  through  the  ftreets 
pretty  early  in  the  morning,  that  he  obferved 
many  of  thofe  wlio  cry  things  for  fale,  lean- 
ing their  heads  againft  the  walls  of  the 
houfes,  and  in  this  fitUation  crying  their 
goods ;  not  being  able  to  fupport  themfelvea 
upright. 

The  feat  of  the  complaint  feems,  from  the 
hifkory  we  have  given  of  its  fymptoms,  to  be 
entirely  placed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  trachea,  fneiderian  membrane,  and  that 
liniilg  the  frontal  fmufes.  That  there  is  an 
inflammation  induced  in  thofe,  muft  alfo  be 
obvious,  and  this  greater  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  violence  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  habit  of  the 
patient* 


/Diagnostic. 

„  It  is  no  difficult  talk  to  diftinguifli  it  from 
an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  pleura.  The 
ftate  of  the  pulfe,  which  in  this  complaint  is 
for  the  the  moft  part  foft  and  feeble,  in  the 
pleura  generally  full  and  hard,  would  of  itfelf 
fuffice  for  this  purpofe ;  but  the  coryza,  which 
never  takes  place  in  the  pleurify,  will  be 
ftill  a  farther  mark  :  nor  are  there  found  in 
pleurify  tjiofe  wandering  pains  over  the  body, 
fo  univerfal  in  this  difeafe.    It  has,  indeed, 
a  nearer  refemblance  and  connection  with  the 
catarrh.    In  both  we  often  meet  with  coryza, 
pains  in  the  head,  and  over  the  body ;  but  the 
fporadic  nature  of  the  one,  appearing  only  in 
thofe  perfons  who  have  been  expofed  in  a  par- 
ticular  manner  to  cold,  and  the  epidemic  na- 
ture of  the  other,  attacking  almoft  every  one 
indifcriminately,  without  diftindlion  of  fex, 
age,  or  fituation,  will  dired  us  in  our  diag- 
noftic.    Perhaps,  we  might  add  a  previous 
conftitutipn  of  the  air,  and  ftate  of  the  wea- 
ther, at  leaft,  in  giving  a  predifpofition  to  it. 
A  man  v^ho  had  a  compound  fradure  of  the 
thigh,,  ^nd  had  beea  confined  to  bed  by  it  for 

upw^ards 
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upwards  of  four  weeks  before  the  difeafe  made 
its  appearance,  was  feized  with  it,  and  fuffered 
equally  with  the  reft  of  the  family.  This  is 
a  ftrong  proof  of  its  epidemic  and  contagious 
nature.  But  the  chief  diagnoftic  mark  is  its 
arifmg  from  a  fpecific  contagion  inducing  a 
great  degree  of  debility. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  that  pneumO'*. 
nic  inflammation  has  been  contagious  from  its 
appearing  as  an  epidemic;  but  1  am  of  opinion, 
we  may,  without  great  difficulty,  diftinguifli 
between  fuch  an  epidemic,  if  it  ever  does  be- 
come fo  general  as  to  put  on  the  appearance 
of  one,  and  the  Influenza,  from  the  difference 
both  in  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  fpread«» 
ing  of  this  beyond  the  other,  not  to  mention 
feveral  other  obvious  diftin<3tions  to  difcri*. 
minate  them» 

CURE, 

When  the  Influenza  is  fkilfujly  treated,  it 
feldom  proves  fatal     on  the  other  handj  if 

*  I  have  heard  only  of  one  perfon  who  died  of  it,  fmce  its 
prefent  commencement :  h,e  was  previoufly  in  a  bad  ftate  of 
health, 

V  .3  J  ualkil* 
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un^kilfully  handfed  or  entirely  ncgleded,  it 
may  lay  the  foundation  for  confumptions. 
The  inflammation  may  fpread,  may  penetrate 
into  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs ;  abfcelfes  may 
be  formed  ;  the  confequence  of  which  muft  be 
abforption  :  the  mafs  of  fluids  in  this  manner 
will  be  contaminated,  and  the  patient  at  length 
-fmk  under  a  confirmed  hedic. 

With  refpe(ft  to  the  method  to  be  purfued  j 
%n  this  part  pf  the  country  venefediion  is  un- 
fafe,  unlefs  in  plethoric  and  robuft  habits. 
It  yields  in  mofl:  cafes  to  the  other  modes  of 
removing  inflammation.  We  are  to  admini- 
fter  plenty  of  thin,  diluting  liquors,  fuch  as 
barley-water  with  a  little  nitre,  or  acidulated 
with  orange  or  lemon  juice  :  fagetea,  ground- 
ivy  tea,  balm  tea,  orange  whey,  weak  negus 
made  with  oranges  oi  tamarinds,  lemonade 
fweetened  with  honey,  Which  ever  of 
thefe  we  chufe  to  drink,  it  fhould  be  ufed 
fomewhat  warm.  The  relaxing  powers  of 
fuch  liquids  are  greater  when  fubtepid  than 
either  altogether  cold  or  when  made  pretty 
hot.  It  fhould  be  a  confliant  rule  to  fip  of  the^e 
drinks  every  now  and  then,  whether  thirft 
requires  it  or  not.    Our  drinks  may  be  fweet- 
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ened  to  Oiir  tafle  with  honey,  fucc.  glyrcerrh. 
or  liquorice-root,  boiled  in  it. 

Gentle  diaphoretics  ought  not  to  be  omittei 
to  promote  a  free  perfpiration,  on  which  a 
great  part  of  the  cure  will  depend.  For  this 
purpofe  fp.  minderer.  with  a  few  drops  of  vin. 
antim.  and  a  few  of  L,  Laud,  will  anfwer.  l£ 
our  patiepits  are  not  fo  bad  as  to  be  confined 
to  bed,  we  Ihould  at  leaft  caution  them,  to  ftay 
within  doors ;  but  it  would  be  better  ftill  to 
advife  thein  to  keep  in  bed  to  encourage  per- 
fpiration. The  feet  fhould  be  every  night 
bathed  in  warm  water.  This  will  not  only 
bring  the  determination  of  the  blood  from  the 
bronchias,  and  of  courfe  relieve  them,  but  a 
confiderable  abforption  of  the  water  will  be 
made,  and  the  blood  even  in  this  manner, 
if  there  be  any  degree  of  fizinefs  exifting  in  it, 
diluted,  and  the  cohefion  of  its  gluten  loofen- 
ed.  When  the  cough  is  diftrefling  and  keeps 
the  patient  from  reft,  an  opiate  muft  be  admi- 
niftered.  I  give  them  with  great  fuccefs  :  for 
admit  there  be  prefent  a  confiderable  fhare  of 
inflammation,  yet  the  irritation  occafioned  by 
the  cough  more  than  over-ballances  the  heat- 
ing qualities  of  the  opiate  ;  nay,  a  night's  reft 
from  coughing,   wonderfully  promotes  ex- 

U  4  pe(ltora- 
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i=)e£toratlpn.  It  is  needlefs  to  mention  mii^ 
cilages,  after  what  was  faid  above  on  drinks. 
Solutions  of  gum  ar^bic  will  prove  here  very 
ferviceable.  Coftivenefs  is  to  be  obviated  by 
fome  of  the  milder  laxatives  ;  perhaps  cream 
of  tartar  made  into  an  eledluary  with  honey 
;  may  fuperfede  all  others  ;  for  the  fimpler  our 
prefcriptions  are,  fo  much  the  better.  A 
multiplicity  of  medicines  only  breeds  commo-i" 
tion  and  interrupts  the  action  of  one  another. 
We  may  relieve  the  pain  of  the  throat,  by 
ordering  the  fteams  of  warm  water  to  be  inr 
haled.  This  may  be  medicated  with  herbs  as 
we  may  judge  proper,  though  the  vyarm 
water  alone  will  anfwer  nearly  as  well.  If 
proper  inhalers,  fuch  as  defcribed  by  Mr, 
Mudge,  be  not  convenient,  a  tea-pot,  wrap- 
ping the  pipe  round  with  a  handkerchief  or. 
towel,  fprming  a  fort  of  tube,  may  anfwer  aS| 
^  fubftitute. 

The  food  fbould  be  light ;  rice  or  bread 
pudding ;  thin  broths ;  fago ;  tp  a  pint  of 
which,  a  glafs  of  white  wine  may  be  added. 
Panado,  to  which  likewife,  if  our  patient 
he.  not  very  feverifh,  we  may  add  a  little 


If  the  appetite  be  not  much  Impaired,  which 
I  have  fometimes  found  to  be  the  cafe,  and  the 
patient  ardently  wifhes  to'  indulge  in  fome 
frelh  meat,  it  fhould  be  boiled.  Roaft  meat 
heats  too  much,  as  having  its  fat  or  gravy, 
in  a  great  meafure,  retained  in  it  by  the  con- 
ftant  rotation  it  undergoes  in  drefling. 

As  vegetables  are  laxative,  and  do  not  pro- 
duce fo  much  chyle  as  flefh  meat  to  difturb 
the  animal  oeconomy,  we  may  allow  our  pa- 
tients fuch  of  the  olera  as  they  chufe. 

I  feldom  find  it  neceffary  either  to  bleed  or 
blifter  * ;  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  cafes  fo 
treated  in  a  circuit  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  round  this  place,  fave  one  Lady 
at  St.  Alban's,  where  the  Surgeon  thought  it 
neceffary,  and  whofe  blood  indeed  was  con- 
fiderably  inflamed,  as  appeared  by  the  coagu- 
lable  lymph  feparated  on  its  furface.  I  have 
been  informed,  however,  that  in  London  they 
both  bleed  and  blifler  with  advantage.  In 
fome  parts  of  the  city,  however,  I  am 
authorized  to  fay,  bleeding  did  not  anfwer. 
Dr.  Rogers,  Phyfician  to  the  Finfbury  Dif- 

*  One  Surgeon  in  this  town  tells  me,  he  has  applied  blif- 
ters  in  a  few  cafes  v/hefe  the  difficulty  of  breathing  was  great, 
bending  the  body  forward,  and  threatning  (he  faid)  fuf- 
^ccatioiif 

^penfaryj 
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penfary,  Clerkenwell,  whofe  opportunity  of 
feeing  the  difeafe  has  been  extenfive  both  in 
his  public  difpenfary  and  private  pradlice,  in- 
forms me,  that  in  place  of  finding  it  accom- 
panied in  general  with  much  inflammation,  it 
rather  verges  towards  the  typhus  type.  In 
one  cafe  this  was  remarkable  j  fo  that  he  was 
obliged  to  adminifter  the  bark  in  various 
forms.  This  patient  was  a  Lady,  and  of  a 
delicate  habit. 

My  friend  Dr.  Willan  likewire,  Phyfician 
to  another  Difpenfary  in  the  city,  faw  a  cafe 
where  a  few  ounces  only  of  blood  were  taken 
away  ;  the  confequence  of  which  was  a  de- 
prelTion  of  fpirits  and  lownefs  of  pulfe,  where 
the  beats  could  with  difficulty  be  diflinguiflied 
for  three  days  after,  notwithftanding  endea- 

"Vt)urs  to  raife  it. 

Vomits  too,  in  the  beginning,  have  been 
faid  to  have  very  good  efFed:s  ;  but  in  this 
country  I  have  not  feen  a  fmgle  emetic  ven- 
tured on  ;  and  have  heard  only  of  two  or 
three  inftances  of  it.  They  create  great  irri- 
tability ;  for  this  reafon  I  fhould  be  afraid  to 
venture  on  them.  It  is  true,  they  open  the 
pores  of  the  furface,  and  relieve  obftruded 

perfpi- 
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pcrfpiratlon  ;  but  this  may  be  done  with  more 
fafety  without  them. 

With  refped  to  bleeding ;  the  nature  of 
this  place  and  feafon,  fufficiently  caution 
againft  it.  The  country  is  woody ;  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  now  pretty  fully  opened  ;  hence 
they  retain  a  greater  quantity  of  moifture, 
and  from  their  fhade  impede  the  free  circular 
tion  of  the  air  ;  the  rains  for  months  paft 
almoft  continual,  and  of  courfe  much  ftag- 
pating  water  on  the  ground.  A  conftant  ex- 
halation of  vapour  is  daily  more  or  lefs  taking 
place  ;  by  this  means  the  atmofphere  is  loaded 
with  moifture :  and  as  the  fummer  is  now 
advancing,  when  the  fun  Ihines  forth,  it  is 
with  vigour,  which  raifes  the  moifture  ftill 
more.  This  variablenefs  of  weather,  often 
in  the  fame  day,  is  fufficicnt  to  relax  the  moft 
robuft  fibre,  and  induce  debility  in  the  ftrongeft 
habits. 

That  this  is  the  cafe  Is  evident,  from  the 
number  of  intermittent  fevers  round  thi^ 
neighbourhood,  Of  numbers  that  dwell  along 
the  banks  of  a  fmall  rivulet  that  waters  this^ 
and  feveral  other  villages  in  the  courfe  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  fevers  of  this  type 
^re  to  be  found  at  prefent  almoft  in  every 

family, 
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family.  I  have  feen  children  under  them  of 
fix  years  of  age,  and  one  fo  young  as  two ; 
por  is  this,  as  I  am  informed,  a  rare  occur- 
rence. The  typhus  has  Hkewife  fhown  itfelf 
in  feveral  inftances  of  late  in  this  place  ;  all 
thefe  plainly  point  at  debility  ;  for  thefe  rea- 
fons,  I  have  not  bled  in  a  fmgle  cafe,  except- 
ing in  one,  of  the  many  I  have  feen  under  the 
prefent  epidemic  ;  nor  indeed  does  the  ftate  of 
the  inflammation  in  the  leaft  warrant  its  pro- 
priety *. 

In  our  pradice  among  the  poor,  who  are 
deprived  of  thofe  conveniences  to  be  met 
with  in  genteeler  life,  we  may  fully  anfwer 
our  purpofes  by  the  Sp,  Minder.  &  Vin* 
Antim,  as  mentioned  already,  giving  plenty 
of  milk  polTet,  made  either  with  buttcr-milk, 
or  in  its  ftead  good  vinegar, 

Mucilaginous  drinks  may  be  made  cheap, 
and  good  enough  with  Rad.  Glycerrh.  Spanilh, 
juice,  decoftions  of  common  mallows,  lint- 
feed  tea,  decodion  of  bran,  made  palatable 
with  honey,  or  fuch  like,  the  expence  of 

*  Since  this  was  written,  a  gentleman  of  this  place  tells. 
mt,  he  has  bled  in  fome  few  cafes  with  advantage  ;  yet  1 
examined  the  blood  of  one  of  his  patients,  and  it  confirmed 
■what  I  advanced.  The  patient  had  infilled,  however,  on 
being  bled. 

which 
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which  the;j;^  may  eafily  bear.  Fifteen  grains 
pf  nitre  may  be  added  to  any  of  thefe,  three 
times  a  day. 

Whether  we  pradice  among  the  poor  or 
Qtherwife,  ftrong  fudorifics  fhould  be  avoided, 
-*-Hence  Pulv.  Dover*  Camphor,  and  fiidi 
like,'  are  improper ;  thefe  both  heat  and  irri- 
tate too  much.  For  the  fame  reafon  we 
Ihould  avoid  all  the  warm  Alexipharmics. 
Some  order  to  the  poor,  treacle  poflet,  made, 
with  treacle  and  ale,  and  oftentimes  adding 
butter.  This  furely  is  an  unwarrantable  prac- 
tice ;  it  muft  throw  the  patient  into  a  copious 
fweat,  and  from  fuch  relaxation  of  the  per- 
fpirable  pores,  he  is  in  ten  times  the  greater 
danger  of  catching  a  frefli  cold.  Lubricating 
and  foftening  lindufes,  will  avail  much  ia 
taking  off  the  tickling  cough,  and  allowing 
the  mucus  to  thicken,  thefe  may  be  compofed 
of  Conferv.  Cynofbat.  ol.  Amygdolar.  Muci- 
lage of  Gum  Arabic,  and  Paregoric  Elixir, 
or  Syr.  Papaveris.  Some  add  to  this  a  few 
drops  of  Elix.  Vitrioli ;  but  1  would  objedt 
to  this,  as  tending,  perhaps,  to  check  per- 
fpiration. 

A  very  ufeful  and  cheap  Lin£lus  may  be 
compofed  of  Mucilag.  Sem.  Lin.  Syr.  Moror. 
and  a  few  drops  of  Sp.  Nitr,  Dulc. 

Spermaceti 
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Spermaceti  mixtures  likewife,  if  it  is  judged 
neceflary,  may  be  given  j  but  the  Lindus 
feems  to  anfwer  better. 

By  fuch  means  as  thefe  we  may  reafonably 
hope  to  obviate  all  the  bad  efFeds  of  the  in- 
fluenza, without  the  lofs  of  blood  in  moft 
inftances,  and  reftore  our  patients  to  their 
former  hea-lth  and  vigour.  Let  us  remembef 
the  proverb,  ne  fangiitnis  hv.mani  prodigus^  at 
leaft  before  we  ufe  the  lancet,  let  us  weigh 
well  the  fymptom  that  feems  to  indicate  it. 

As  the  Author's  intention  in  this  little  tra£t 
IS  rather  to  appear  ufeful  than  elegant ;  he 
has  therefore  been  at  little  pains  with  regard 
to  didtion,  or  ornament.  To  write  plain,  fo 
as  to  be  rightly  underftood,  is  all  he  aims  at* 
The  candid  reader  willj  he  Ls  perfuaded, 
ealily  forgive  errors  of  that  nature,  in  a  fketch 
written  in  hafte,  and  intended  for  immediate 
ufe ;  and  as  he  has  confulted  no  author  in 
drawing  it  up,  nor  opened  a  fnigle  book  on 
the  fubjed,  his  defcription  is  to  be  confidered 
as  folely  made  from  his  own  obfervations, 
fmce  the  prefent  commencement  of  the  dif- 
eafe :  for  this  reafon  he  hopes  he  is  not  cen- 
furable,  if  all  its  variety  of  fymptoms  be  not 
enumerated. 

The 
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The  young  praditioner,  who  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  difeafe  before, 
as  well  as  the  patient,  may  perhaps  reap  fome 
advantage  from  the  fhort  and  imperfect  ac- 
count given  of  it  here.  And  if  this  end  be 
obtained,  he  lhall  be  the  lefs  anxious,  on  the 
prefent  occafion,  refpedting  literary  reputa- 
tion. 

Luton ^  BedfordJI^irCy  May  28,  1782* 
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FARTHER  REMARKS 


ON  THE 

INFLUENZA. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  obfervations, 
I  fliall  add  the  following,  as  being  conned:ed 
with  the  fame  fubjedl.  They  appeared  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  London  Medical  Society, 
but  as  that  Publication  may  not  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Readers  of  this  Work,  I  thought 
it  expedient,  from  their  connexion  with  this 
fubjed:,.  to  reprint  .them  here. 

From  the  firft  of  January  this  year,  1782, 
till  about  the  end  of  May,  throughout  moft 
places  in  the  kingdom,  the  weather  was  com- 
monly unfavourable.  Snow,  froft,  rain,  wind, 
lightning,  and  thunder,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
turns  conftituted  the  weather  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  I  remained. 

The  fpring  was  confequently  cold,  and  the 
tillage  of  the  land  was  retarded  by  the  almoft 
,  conftant  rains  which  about  this  time  marked  the 
feafon. 

Vol.  II,  X  '^hh 
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With  regard  to  the  time  of  Its  firft  appear* 
ance  in  the  places  where  I  then  pradifed,  as  far 
As  I  could  learn,  it  was  in  the  firft  week  of 
May.  Dodor  Grant  dates  its  commencement 
in  the  fuburbs  of  London^  fo  early  as  March, 
For  fome  time  at  leaft  before  it  appeared  at 
St.  Albans,  which  is  only  miles  from 
London,  our  accounts  from  the  capital  told 
US  of  its  commencement  there.  By  the  mid* 
die  of  April  the  Doftor  fays,  it  had  fpread  it- 
felf  all  over  London*.  Others  however  deny  it 
to  have  been  in  London  till  May,  and  fay  that  it 
raged  moft  about  the  20th  of  this  month. 

St.  Albans  and  Luton  are  only  10  miles 
diftant.  It  appeared  feveral  days  fooner  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  place.  Luton  does  not 
He  on  the  great  road  from  London,  therefore 
the  communication  with  it  is  lefs. 

My  practice  took  in  the  compafs  of  feveral 
villages,  viz.  Colney,  St.  Albans,  Redburn, 
Market-Street,  Harpenden,  Dunftable,  Sund- 
ridge,  Wheathamftead,  Hatfield,  and  Bell- 
Barr.  By  this  Means  it  lay  in  a  large  fcope  of 
country,  many  miles  in  circumference.  This 
afforded  me  fome  opportunities  of  remark- 
ing the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  fymp- 
toms  with  which  it  was  attended. 

*  Vide  Grant  on  Infiuenjza. 

Between 
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Between  St.  Albans  and  Redburn  the  diftatice 
IS  only  four  miles  and  a  half ;  yet  it  appeared 
later  by  fome  days  in  the  laft,  than  in  the  firft- 
mentioned  place,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn. 

Market-Street  is  about  four  miles  from 
Redburn.  Here  likewife  is  was  later  in  ap- 
pearing than  at  the  other. 

Dunftable  is  between  feven  and  eight  miles 
northward  on  the  fame  road  ;  and  Luton  five 
miles  from  it  fouthward.  At  thefe  two  places 
it  fhewed  itfelf  much  about  the  fame  time. 

Harpenden  ftands  halfway  between  Luton 
and  St.  Albans.  This  was  not  only  the  lateft 
place  where  it  appeared,  but  there  were  fewer 
ill  here,  comparatively,  both  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  foldiers  quartered  in  it,  and  under  my 
care*  Perhaps  this  may  be,  in  fome  meafure, 
owing  to  its  fituation  favouring"  lefs  its  exci- 
ting and  predifpofmg  caufe. 

The  houfes  in  this  village  are  fcattered  irre- 
gularly over  a  confiderable  piece  of  ground  ; 
moft  of  them  not  only  ftand  feparately,  but 
at  fome  diftance  from  each  other ;  the  ftreet, 
if  it  may  be  called  fo,  except  in  the  north- 
end  of  the  town,  is  in  breadth  nearly  a  muf- 
ket  fhot ;  a  pretty  wide  common  extending 
down  it.  in  this  common  (or  ftreet)  ftand 
many  trees,  but  not  fo  clofe  as  in  any  degree 

X  2  tq 
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to  prevent  free  perflation.  At  the  fouth  end  of 
,  the  town  is  a  fpacious  common,  covered  here 
«tnd  there  with  heath.  The  town  ftands  on 
an  eminence,  and  the  foil  of  a  light  dry  na- 
ture, when  compared  to  Luton,  Redburn,  and 
Dunftable. 

Sundridge  lies  about  two  miles  and  an  half 
to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  is  more  encompaffed 
with  wood.  About  the  fame  diftance,  like- 
Wife,  but  in  a  more  northerly  direction,  lies 
Wheathampftead.  Fewer  were  ill  in  Sund- 
ridge, than  Wheathampftead,  according  to  the 
fize  of  the  town. 

Both  Luton  and  Wheathampftead  /lie  very 
low  ;  but  chiefly  Luton,  which  is  buried  in 
a  fort  of  dell,  formed  by  hills  near  it  on  the 
fouth-^weft  and  north-eaft.  Through  both 
runs  a  rivulet,  the  banks  of  which  in  manv 
places  are  flat,  fuflfering  its  waters  eafily  to 
overflow.  This  always  happens  when  rains 
fall  more  than  ordinary,  whereby  marfhes  are 
formed  along  them,  which  fometimes  the 
heat  of  a  dry  w^arm  fummer  is  not  fufficient 
completely  to  exhale.  In  this  part  of  the 
country  there  is  alfo  much  wood. 

North-weft  of  Luton,  on  the  road  to  Dun- 
ftable, it  is  flat.   A  large  ridge  of  hills  runs 
A  from 
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fi  Oin  Dunftable  to  Luton,  facing  the  eaft,  and 
of  fo  chalky  a  nature,  that  in  many  places  no 
fward  grows  to  cover  it.  For  a  confiderable  way 
eaft  of  this  ridge  the  country  is  flat,  the  river 
aforefaid  winding  down  it.  This  and  the  wood 
always  keep  a  greater  quantity  of  moifture  in 
thefe  places ;  hence  the  air  is  colder  from  the 
exhalation  ;  ,and  the  ground,  if  the  weather 
be  at  all  mpift,  is  wet  and  dirty  under  foot. 
1  would  affign  this  as  the  reafon  for  the  greater 
frequency  of  intermittents  along  the  banks  of 
this  ftream,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  fpace  for  fpace. 

Dunftable  is  fituated  more  on  a  flat  than  the 
two  laft-mentioned  towns  ;  it  may  be  faid  to  lie 
in  a  large  vale,  formed  by  fome  hills  at  feveral 
miles  diftance,  A  large  pond  of  water  ftands 
jn  the  midft  of  the  ftreet,  where  horfes  are 
watered  and  carriages  wafhed.  In  St.  Albans 
we  find  a  fimilar  one.  Thefe  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  of  no  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants, efpecially  of  thofe  living  near  them, 
and  more  immediately  in  the  way  of  their 
effluvia.  ' 

The  water  in  the  pond  at  Dunftable,  as  the 
weather  grew  warm,  became  very  corrupt, 
which  was  denoted  not  only  by  its  fmell,  but 
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by  Its  green  colour.  I  have  likewife  feen 
dead  dogs  lying  in  it ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  re- 
ceptacle for  much  filth  toffed  into  it  by 
the  careleffnefs  and  inadvertency  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

Colney  is  on  the  great  road,  three  miles 
nearer  London  than  St.  Albans.  The  difeafe 
appeared  about  the  fame  time  here  as  at  St,  Al- 
bans. The  town  is  fmall,  and  like  Harpenden, 
fcattered.  It  is  wafhed  alfo  by  a  river,  and  the 
foil  around  appears  to  me  rather  of  a  lighter 
nature  than  feveral  of  the  places  mentioned. 

Hatfield  is  diftant  only  five  miles  from  St. 
Albans,  and  in  a  more  northerly  direftion. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  great  north-eaft  road  from 
London  ;  ftands  partly  on  a  hill,  and  partly 
on  a  fteep  declivity.  Bell  Barr  is  only  tv^^o 
miles  from  it.  The  country  all  around  is 
alfo  thickly  covered  w^ith  wood.  Though 
Hatfield  is  only  1 8  miles  diftant  from  Lon- 
don, yet  the  difeafe  was  later  in  commencing 
there  than  in  the  capital,  notwithftanding  the 
conftant  paffing  of  fo  many  ftrangers  to  and 
from  London  by  the  ftage  coaches,  waggons, 
and  other  conveyances.  The  inhabitants  and 
foldiers  here  fufFered  confiderably.  Each  of 
$hefe  towns  contain  feveral  hundred  inhabi- 
tants^ 
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lants.  In  feveral  of  them  weekly  markets  are 
held.  Saundrige,  Bell-Barr,  and  Colney,  are 
Imaller  than  the  others. 

The  difeafe  did  not  appear  in  Yarmouth 
till  the  firfl  week  in  June.  This  town  is 
diflant  from  London  122  miles  to  the  north. 
Ipfwich  in  Suffolk,  is  diftant  from  the  metro- 
polis 70  miles  on  the  north-^aft,  or  rather 
eaft  road ;  it  was  alfo  the  firft  week  in  June 
when  it  appeared  here ;  nor  then,  till  it  was 
brought  thither  from  London.  A  furgeon  at 
Ipfwich  happened  to  be  in  London  at  the 
time  it  raged  there  ;  he  left  it  on  the  laft  day 
of  May,  and  arrived  at  his  houfe  about  eleven 
next  morning.  "  I  left  town,"  fays  hej^ 
*'  the  laft  day  of  May  at  night,  and  was  then 
ill  of  it.  I  had  none  under  my  care  then  in 
it :  a  few  days  after  I  had  feveral,  but  none 
fo  much  debilitated  as  myfelf "  From  hini 
it  fpread  through  all  the  town. 

At  Stamfordham,  in  Northumberland,  it 
alfo  appeared  about  the  firft  week  in  June*  ; 
according  to  my  correfpondent  it  fhewed  it-» 
felf  about  the  fame  time  at  Newcaftle  upon 

*  My  correfpondent's  letter  is  dated  July  8th,  178?,  and 
fays,  «  The  Influenza  now  rages  among  us." 
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Tyne.  It  difappeared  about  Stamfordham  in 
the  third  week  of  Auguft. 

In  the  places  already  defcribed,  where  my 
practice  chiefly  lay,  it  may  be  faid  entirely 
to  have  ceafed  about  the  middle  of  June.  But 
juft  at  this  time,  a  few  dry,  windy,  and 
colder  days  than  what  had  preceded,  fucceeded 
bur  moift  weather.  This  produced  feveral 
jperipneumonic  complaints.  Some  not  fuffi- 
ciently  aware  of  the  "^iftindlion,  and  having 
•their  minds  prepofl^efled  with  the  prevalence 
of  the  late  difeafe,  miftook,  or  rather  con- 
founded, this  intercurrent  complaint  with  the 
other ;  though,  as  it  feemed  to  me,  the  dif- 
tind:ion  might  have  been  eafily  made. 

In  fuch  as  I  vifited  under  it,  there  were 
neither  coryza,  cough,  fneezing,  nor  pains  in 
the  forehead,  back,  or  loins;  nor  did  that 
degree  of  debility,  fo  charadteriftic  of  the  in- 
fluenza, attend  it.  Infl:ead  thereof,  I  found 
a  ftrong  full  pulfe,  and  fhort  refpiration,  or  a 
catching  in  taking  breath,  with  fixed  pains  in 
the  breafl:  and  fides. 

The  mifl:ake  was  not  however  attended 
with  mifchief,  for  they  bled  their  patients  i 
found  the  blood  fizy,  and  in  fome  cafes  re- 
peated it,   they  affirmed,   with  advantage. 

The 
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The  dlfeafe  was  ftill  termed  the  influenza^ 
and  they  now  contended  that  V.  S.  in  it  was 
altogether  neceflary  ;  thus  making  the  fizinefs 
of  the  blood  a  pretext  for  V.  S.  and  the  cri- 
terion whereby  they  were  to  be  guided. 

But  did  we  think  it  proper  to  enter  on  the 
fubjed  here,  we  might  with  propriety  con- 
tend, that  it  is  not  always  to  be  held  as  the 
mark  of  the  phiogiftic  diathefis  prevailing  in 
the  habit. 

SYMPTOMS. 

As  to  the  fymptoms  with  which  the  in- 
fluenza was  attended,  they  were  various  in 
various  perfons,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the 
habit  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  The  firft  vic- 
tims of  its  fury  were  the  foldiers  :  And  the 
firft  fymptoms  were,  a  great  cough,  ftraitnefs 
about  the  breaft,  with  confiderable  difpnsea. 
The  patients  generally  complained  of  a  ftop- 
page  in  the  trachea,  giving  them  the  fenfa- 
tion  of  a  ball  lodged  there.  A  coryza,  or 
running  of  a  thin  acrid  mucus  from  the  nofe 
always  took  place,  fo  as  to  excoriate  the  up- 
per lip  and  vellicate  the  fchneiderian  mem- 
brane.    A  violent  fneezing  ;  a  pain  of  the 

head, 
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head,  much  encreafed  by  this  laft  fymptom, 
and  moft  fevere  in  the  courfe  of  the  frontal 
finufes ;  a  forenefs  over  the  eyes,  chiefly 
about  the  eye-brows,  which  they  faid  was 
feated  in  the  bone,  was  prefent.  This  ren- 
dered the  eyes  ftiff,  and  painful  to  be  opened ; 
nor  could  they  bear  a  ftrong  light ;  a  rheum 
alfo  diftilled  from  them,  not  unlike  what  we 
have  feen  in  the  meafles.  Univerfal  pains 
over  the  body  ;  but  in  moft  only  a  flight  fever ; 
in  others  it  ran  very  high,  with  a  confiderable 
acceleration  of  the  pulfe.  Faintnefs ;  fome, 
though  no  great  degree,  of  thirft ;  the  pain 
of  the  breaft  feldom  felt  but  on  attempting  to 
cough.  Then  it  refembles  the  pricking  of 
pins  ;  but  it  was  feldom  or  never  felt  fa  low 
as  the  cartilago  enfiformis.  The  throat  and 
mouth  burns  with  heat,  with  an  uncommon 
fmarting  over  the  fauces.  Thefe  and  the 
tongue  dry,  and  fomewhat  parched.  In  two 
patients,  1  remember,  a  parched  tongue  was 
prefent  to  a  great  degree.  Here  the  thirft 
was  greater  ;  fome  bled  at  the  nofe  ;  and  one 
of  m.y  patients  had  abfcefl^es  formed  in  both 
his  ears,  which  burft,  and  continued  to  dif- 
charge  for  fome  weeks  after.  A  diarrhoea 
was  not  a  Qommon  fymptom,  yet  I  fgund  it 

in 
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in  feveral.  Appetite  was  impaired  in  many  5 
a  iiaufea  alfo  in  feveral  cafes  took  place.  Little 
fleep,  and  this  little,  for  the  moft  part,  broken 
and  difturbed,  with  incoherent  dreams.  Pulfc 
by  no  means  hard.  In  fome,  hoarfenefs  and 
frequent  hawkings  up  of  mucus  ;  in  others, 
little  or  none. 

The  heat  that  fucceeded  the  cold,  which 
more  or  lefs  marks  every  febrile  paroxyfm, 
fometimes  went  fo  far  as  to  be  followed  by 
perfpiration.  In  many  of  my  patients  this 
did  not  happen.  The  fkin  remained  dry,  I 
feldom  found  the  belly  coftive  ;  the  face 
fometimes  fwelled,  and  the  eyes  appeared 
funk  in  their  fockets,  as  we  often  obferve  in 
the  eryfipelas.  Weaknefs  of  the  joints  of  the 
knees  on  motion,  and  a  great  proftration  of 
ftrength,  often  happened. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stamfordham, 
^md  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcaftle 
upon  Tyne,  my  correfpondent  fays,  it  was  ac- 
companied with  cholic  pains,  and  cramps  in 
the  abdomen  and  ftomach.  And  fome  there 
alfo  had  a  purging,  fome  had  ulcers  in  the 
throat  and  fauces  ;  but  fuch  as  I  had  occafion 
to  obferve  were  very  flight,  and  this  was 
rather   a  rare   occurrence.     Many   had  a 
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.flight  vertigo,  but  few  of  iny  patients  had 
delirium,  though  1  have  heard  of  its  being 
found  frequently  in  the  pradlice  of  others. 
Though  a  great  faintnefs  and  debility  com- 
monly took  place,  yet  fainting  fits,  as  men- 
tioned by  fome,  except  in  one  patient,  and 
that  after  V.  S.  feldom  or  never  happened 
among  my  patients. 

Fits,  refembling  an  ague,  have  been  men- 
tioned as  a  concomitant  of  the  difeafe,  and  in 
the  more  marfhy  parts  of  the  ifland,  I  doubt 
not  of  their  exiftence  ;  and  that  the  influenza 
was  frequently  accompanied  with  a  remittent 
fever ;  while  in  the  more  dry  and  open  fitua- 
tions,  it  would  partake  more  of  peripneumony. 
Huxham  found  this  to  be  the  cafe.  "  I  well  re- 
member,'* fays  he,  "  that  the  catarrhal  fever, 
which  fpread  through  all  Europe,  under  the 
name  of  influenza,  in  the  fpring  1743,  fre^ 
quently  became  pleuritic^  and  peripneumonic  \ 
and  as  frequently  after,  two  or  three  days, 
ran  into  a  quotidian  or  tertian,  the  difference 
of  the  confl:itutions  of  the  patients  thus  alter- 
ing the  nature  and  form  of  the  difeafe  *" 

In  the  villages  where  my  practice  lay,  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  efflo- 

*  Vide  Huxham  on  Fevers,  Art.  Intermitt. 
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refcencles  on  the  {kin.  I  find  this  was  a 
fymptom  obferved  during  the  epidemic  at 
Bath,  as  well  as  a  rednefs  and  forenefs  of  the 
throat  ;  from  which  Dr.  Faulconer  imagines, 
that  there  is  a  fimilarity  between  it  and  the 
fcarlet  fever,  as  defcribed  by  Dr.  Withering 
of  Birmingham  *.  A  Surgeon  in  Beccles  in- 
formed me,  that  fome  of  his  patients  had  not 
only  a  foul  tongue,  but  ulcers  on  the  tonfils. 
He  mentioned  none  that  had  red  fpots  on  the 
i\in. 

4GE  AND    CONSTITUTION   MOST  LIABLE 
TO  THE  INFLUENZA. 

With  regard  to  the  age  moft  liable  to  the 
difeafe  among  my  patients,  I  think  the  mid- 
dle age  felt  it  moft,  ceteris  paribus.  I  mean 
from  1 6  to  45,  or  fo  ;  but  few  of  any  age, 
fex,  or  temperament,  efcaped  it.  When  I 
fpeak  thus,  I  am  to  be  underftood  of  thofe  in 
good  health  before  its  attack  ;  for  with  regard 
to  people  in  general,  the  infirm,  the  valetu- 
dinarian fuffered  moft,  and  if  old,  fo  much 
the  more  in  proportion. 
*  Vide  account-  of  an  influenza  at  Bath,  by  Dr.  Faulconer. 

I  had 
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i  had  many  opportunities  of  obferving  the 
mflu-ence  of  the  weather  in  rendering  it  more 
violent.  In  a  houfe  where  the  hufhand, 
wife,  and  three  daughters  were  ill  at  once  5 
the  wife  was  by  much  the  moft  feverely 
handled  ;  and  next  to  her  the  hufband.  They 
kept  a  public  houfe,  and  had  a  brewery,  to 
the  latter  of  which  they  gave  more  attention 
than  the  daughters,  whofe  employment  con- 
fifted  in  waiting  on  their  cuftomers  within 
doors. 

A  boy,  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  of  a 
very  ad;ive  difpofition,  fuffered  feverely, 
yet  efcaped  the  difeafe,  though  the  reft  of  the 
family  had  been  ill  fome  time;  till,  after  bathing 
with  other  boys  in  the  river,  and  remaining 
there  longer  than  prudent,  when  he  was  feized 
with  the  influenza.  We  may  add  to  this, 
that  he  was  a  valetudinarian  for  a  long  time 
before,  but  had  lately  overcome  all  his  com- 
plaints. 

To  corroborate  the  remark,  that  the  wea- 
ther, &c.  had  great  influence  in  modifying 
it,  not  only  at  St.  Alban's,  but  at  other  vil- 
lages, the  foldiers  were  firft  feized  with  it,' 
and  were  more  violently  handled  than  moft 
others.  Soldiers  are  not  only  lighter  clothed, 
c  but 
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but  worfe  fed,  worfe  lodged,  and  more  ex-' 
pofed  to  the  viciffitudes  of  the  weather,  than 
moft  other  defcriptions  of  men. 

An  account  from  Aberdeen  fays,  "  The 
difeafe  rages  here,  and  it  is  rather  fmgular 
that  the  foldiers  are  firft  attacked  by  it,  and 
more  ill  of  this  defcription  of  men  than  any 
other.  If  we  allow  the  fame  influence  to  the 
weather  for  which  I  contend,  there  will  ap- 
pear nothing  fmgular  in  the  cafe.  In  a  word, 
the  fa(5t  is  now  well  eftablifhed.  The  fame 
remark  was  made  at  Dublin,  for  we  find  700 
foldiers  there  labouring  under  it  at  once,  un- 
able to  do  their  duty  at  the  barracks. 

An  account  from  Utrecht  informs  us  of 
their  having  no  lefs  than  3000  ill  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  fleet,  where  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather  likewife  prevails,  as 
the  crews  are  expofed  to  the  open  air,  both 
our  own,  and  that  of  other  powers,  were 
great  fufferers  by  it. 

Among  others  of  our  own  velTels,  the  Stag 
and  Stout  privateers  fufiered  greatly  j  for  in 
coming  into  Dublin  harbour,  moft  of  their 
crews  were  ill  of  it.  From  one  of  our  fhips, 
it  feems,  that  no  fewer  than  300  were  put 
on  fliore  under  it ;  and  out  of  another  400. 

In 
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In  the  T^emefis  frigate,  70  were  ill  at  once. 
This  I  had  fromi  an  officer  belonging  to  her, 
who  was  himfelf  fo  ill,  that  he  had  not,  at 
the  time  I  faw  him,  recovered  from  its  effeds, 
though  this  was  at  the  diftance  of  four  months 
from  the  attack. 

Another  inftance  that  the  weather  had 
much  influence  in  modifying  it,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

A  young  gentleman  at  Luton,  about  23 
years  of  age,  of  a  volatile  turn,  and  lately  a 
valetudinarian,  but  who,   for  eight  or  ten 
Weeks,  had  fo  far  recovered  as  to  follow  his 
amufements  ;   and  who,   for  this  purpofe, 
generally  walked  or  rode,  whether  the  wea- 
ther was  favourable  or  not,  feveral  hours  a 
day ;    often,   at  the  fame   time,  indulging 
himfelf  freely  in  the  glafs,  was  at  laft  feized 
with  the  epidemic,    and  fuffered  feverely. 
We  may  place  this  gentleman,  in  many  re- 
fped:s,   in  the  fituation  of  a  foldier,  with 
regard  to  the  irregularity  of  his  life,  and  ex- 
pofure  to  the  viciffitudes  of  the  weather. 

The  delicate  alfo,  and  the  valetudinarian, 
in  all  my  obfervations,  were  ^reat  fufFerers, 
and  ftill  greater  in  proportion  as  they  were 
expofed  to  the  vicifhtudes  of  the  weather. 

Others 
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Others  In  difFerent  parts  of  England  have  alfo 
made  the  fame  obfervation.  A  Surgebn  at 
Kewbury,  in  Berks,  writing  to  me  on  the 
fubjed,  has  thefe  words,  "  A  few  infirm  and 
bad  habits  funk,"  as  hardly  any  valetudi- 
narian efcaped  it :  and  as  in  thefe  it  generally 
appeared  w^ith  the  greateft  feverity,  fo,  for 
the  moll  pa:rt,  it  was  attended  with  danger- 
ous fymptoms  only  in  patients  of  this  clafs. 
One  woman  at  Luton  fell  into  a  phthifis  pul- 
monalis  after  it. 

Both  the  ftates  of  old  age  and  infancy  were 
more  exempt  from  it  than  any  other.  I  mean 
fuch  as  were  in  good  health.  At  four  years  of 
age,  or  fc,  rttany  fuffered.  A  Surgeon  at 
Becclesj  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  affirmed,  that 
a  child  of  his,  only  1 8  months  old,  took  the 
difeafe*  This,  however,  is  the  only  inftance 
cf  the  kind  that  came  to  my  knowledge, 
though  I  have  converfed  with  many,  and 
made  much  enquiry  on  the  fubjed,  in  many 
parts  of  England.  I  had  an  evident  example 
afforded  me  to  prove  how  far  the  depreffing 
paiTiOfts  predifpofed  the  body  to  be  more  fe- 
verely  afre<^ted  by  it ;  thefe  always  debilitate 
the  habit  by  the  conftant  uneafinefs  the  minjj 
undergoes. 

Vol.  II.  Y  A  foldjer 
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A  foldier  In  the  Light  Infantry  was  for 
fome  time  violently  in  love  with  one  of  the 
cyprian  nymphs  that  follow  the  drum.  She 
was  young  and  handfome,  and  had  fo  far 
engaged  his  affedionSj  that  he  offered  to 
marry  her,  though  well  acquainted  with  her 
way  of  life.    She  preferred  her  liberty,  and 
refufed  him.    This  had  fuch  an  effedt  on  his 
fpirits,  that  from  a  ftout  well-looking  young 
felldw,  with  all  the  health  of  a  farmer's  fer- 
vant  (for  he  was  lately  a  recruit  from  the 
country)  in  a  fhort  time  he  became  thin  and 
wan ;  he  took  the  difeafe,  not  however  when 
the  others  had  it,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  when  the  regiment  marched  from  the 
villages  aforefaid  to  Royfton,  on  their  way 
to  camp.  A  day  or  two  before  this  he  parted 
with  his  goddefs  at  Luton.   He  fuffered  more 
from  the  difeafe  than  any  other  of  my  pa- 
tients,, and  his  cafe  put  on  more  of  a  remit- 
tent than  any  other  I  had  feen^ 

CAUSE  NOT  IN  THE  AIR,  BUT  IN  SPECIFIC 
CONTAGION. 

I  would  not  be  underftood  by  what  I  have 
^Iud  relative  to  the  influence  of  the  weather 

that 
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thai:  the  caiife  of.  the  difeafe  is  to  be  loolced 
for  in  the  air  alone.  This  is  only  a  predif- 
pofing  caufe.  Becaufe  cold  air  can  give  birth 
to  a  common  catarrh,  are  we  to  conclude  it 
can  give  birth  to  the  influenza  ?  Cold,  moift 
air,  renderSj  indeed, .  the  application  of  a 
materies  morbi  more  effectual. 

We  have  many  examples  t6  prove,  that 
the  air  cannot  hold,  nor  yet  convey  contagion 
to  any  great  diftance.  If  it  be  mixed  w^ith 
the  atmofpheric  air,  it  is  fopn  diffipated ;  hay^ 
it  may  be,  perhaps,  chemically  decompofed, 
if  it  be  a  compound  body,  and  thus  its  na- 
ture altogether  changed.  Experience  fhews, 
that  contagions  have  aWays  been  communi- 
cated by  contact  with  the  infected,  either 
mediately^  or  immediately^  i.  e.  by  perfons  who 
bring  it  on  their  clothes  to  the  perfons  who 
receive  it;  or  by  itg  being  conveyed  to  the 
infedted  in  various  kinds  of  goods.  I  mean 
here  all  fpecific  contagions,  fuch  .as  the  ftnall 
pox,  &c.  or  thofe  from  human  effluvia,  fuch 
as  produce  fevers  of  a  dangerous  nature.  We 
are  now  very  well  afl!iired,  that  the  plague, 
the  mofl:  infedious  of  all,  difeafes,  is  not  com- 
municated by  the  air,  but  by  conta^^. 

Ya  The 
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The  Europeans,  who  live  In  tliofc  coun- 
tries where  it  is  endemic,  and  do  not  believe 
in  the  deftrudive  tenets  of  fatality,  prudently 
fliut  themfelves  up  in  their  houfes,  and  with 
the  utmoft  care  fhun  the  infected.  By  this 
precaution  they  efcape.  Hence  the  plague  is 
found  in  one  ftreet  raging  with  all  its  feverity, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  next  remain  un- 
molefted. 

Bad  weather  may,  and  does  often  a6t  on 
the  body  fo  as  to  debilitate  it,  by  which  means 
it  becomes  more  difpofed  to  receive  any  dif- 
eafe  that  rages  at  the  time.  Whatever  debili- 
tates the  body,  we  know,  has  the  fame  effed. 
In  countries  where  intermittents  prevail,  they 
attack  the  weakly  and  debilitated,  while  the 
more  robuft  pafs  free. 

The  late  Dr.  Gregory  was  one  of  twenty- 
five  young  gentlemen  who  lefr  Great  Bri- 
tain to  ftudy  under  Boerhaave  at  Leyden ; 
all  of  them,  one  excepted,  lived  pretty- 
freely.  This  gentleman  drank  water,  for  the 
moft  part,  while  the  others  drank  wine  ;  and 
he  was  the  only  one  who  fuffcred  from  an 
intermittent,  during  fome  years  that  they  pur- 
sued their  ftudies  in  this  unrivjSffity. 

Wc 
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We  are  told,  by  aia  accurate  obferver,  that 
Hvet  and  cold  weather  is  more  injurious  to  our 
conftitutions,  than  the  fame  with  moderate 
w^armth.  Though  the  moift  and  warm  be 
the  moft  produ<5live  of  acute  and  fatal  difeafes, 
yet  there  is  more  danger,,  he  tells  lis,  in  thefe 
-refpeds,  to  our  conftitutions  from  the  oppo- 
fite.  A  fteady  fet  of  any  fort  of  weather,  he 
adds,  may  be  produftive  of  particular  difeafes, 
and  fo  is  a  quick  tranfition  from  one  extreme 
to  another*. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  unfavour- 
able weather  of  this  fpring.  From  a  meteoro- 
logical regifter  kept  by  Mr,  Becket,  of  Briftol, 
we  find,  that  in  this  city,  the  month  of 
April  was,  for  the  moft  part,  cloudy  and 
difagreeable.  Rain  part  of  feventeen  days ; 
two  days  of  fnow,  and  not  one  fair  day.  The 
wind,  chiefly  from  the  north  and  eaft. 

May  was  ftill  worfe.  "  This  month,"  he 
fays,  "  no  doubt  will  be  reitiarkable  in  all 
the  meteorological  annals  of  Europe,  for  its 
unufual  degree  of  cold  and  humidity,  with 
a  gloomy  and  uncommonly  difturbed  ftate  of 
the  atmofphere.  It  rained  there  part  of 
twenty  days,  and  all  the  others  were  cloudy 

♦  Dr,  Fothcrgill,  vide  Dr.  Lettfom's  Ed,  8vo. 
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and  hazy  ;  the  wind  generally  iDetween  the 
fouth  and  fouth  weft,  frequently  ftrong. 

The  next  month,  June,  we  find  very  vari^ 
abl?  ;  in  the  beginning  it  was  cold  and  rainy ; 
towards  the  middle,  about  a  week  or  ten 
days,  fair  and  warm  ;  the  laftei-  part  variable, 
A  remarkable  change  was  noticed  which  took 
place  between  the  17th  and  i8th,  for  between 
one  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  thermo-r 
meter  ftood  as  high  as  89  degrees  in  the 
fhade  j.  and  next  day,  in  the  evening,  it  funk 
as  low  as  55 

|t.  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that  the 
'Attacks  of  the  difeafe  were  not  at  the  fame 
time.  If  the  caufe  lay  in  the  air,  all  muft 
have  been  feized  at  once;  for, 'though  it 
often  fpread  rapidly,  it  was  ftill  progreffively, 
fometime?  flowly  and  gradually. 

Others  have  alleds;ed,  that  it  took  its  rife 
from  the  influence  of  the  two  fuperior  planets, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  that  appeared  in  a  par- 
ticular fituation  this  year.  An  ingenious  Sur- 
geon at  Plymouth,  is  among  thofe  who  em- 
braced the  opinion,  that  the  planets  gave  rife 
jo  tfte  influenza  which  vifited  us  fome  year$ 
*  Vide  Bfou^hton  on  Influenza  at  Briflol.  1782. 

prioy 
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prior  to  this       If  this  be  admitted  once,  it 
may  be  admitted  again,  and  therefore  we- 
ought  to  confider  how  far  it  is  founded  ia; 
fadt,  before  we  affent  to  it. 
■  That  they  might,  by  their  great  attraftion^ 
and  influence,  joined  to  thofe  of  the  other 
heavenly  bodies  that  afFe6t  this  terraqueous 
globe,  be  a  caufe  of  the  unfeafonable  wea- 
ther we  experienced,  I  fhall.  not  venture  to 
difpute  ;  but  at  the  moft,  this  will  prove  no 
more,  than  that  this  bad  weather  was  favour- 
able to  the  diffemination  of  any  infectious 
difeafe  appearing  at  this  time.    No  writer,  as 
far  as  I  know,  maintains,  that  it  was  always 
influenza  that  raged  at  thofe  times,  when  the 
planets  were  in  fimilar  fituations.  Befides, 
the  difeafe  has  appeared  when  they  were  very 
differently  fituated,   fo  that  recourfe  could 
not  be  had,  with  the  fame  reafon,  to  their 
greater  influence  on  the  earth.    I  pafs  over  ^ 
the  opinion  as  too  ridiculous,  that  the  moth 
frequent  about  London,  called  by  Curtis  the 
brown  tail  moth,  the  caterpillars  of  which 
happened  to  be  more  than  commonly  numer- 
ous this  fpring,  g^ve  rife  to  the  difeafe,  Thofe 

»  Mr.  Geach,  F.  R.  S. 
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'who  believed  in  this,  muft  have  very  fupcr- 
ficially  confidered  the  fubjedt. 

That  the  true  caufe  fprung  from  another 
fource,  a  particular  materies  morbi,  a  certain 
contagion,  I  think  will  not  require  many  ar- 
guments to  prove  J  the  following  few  may 
fuffice. 

The  firft  who  were  feized  with  it  at  Nor- 
wich (I  have  it  from  good  authority*)  were 
two  men  lately  arrived  from  London,  where 
it  then  continued  to  rage.  A  ferjeant  of 
grenadiers,  of  the  loth  regiment  of  foot, 
went  to  London  on  furlough  ;  the  difeafe  then 
raged  in  the  capital ;  he  returned,  in  a  few 
days,  to  St.  Alban's,  affedled,  and  commu- 
nicated it  to  the  people  in  whofe  houfe  he 
had  his  billet.  This  vras  the  firft  time  of  its 
appearance  there,  and  from  thence  it  rapidly 
fpread  through  all  the  town. 

An  officer  of  the  fame  corps,  being  then  in 
Dublin,  told  me  he  received  the  difeafe  from 
a  lady  in  whofe  company  he  fat  at  dinner. 
She  was  then  complaining  of  indifpofition 
from  it  5  lie  fat  next  her.  Before  he  left  th^ 
room  he  was  feized,  and  did  not  compleatly 

♦  Dr.  Macq.uccn. 
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recover  In  two  months,  having  loft  his  voice, 
and  remained  hoarfe  great  part  of  this  time. 

One  of  Lord  Bute's  labourers,  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  at  Luton,  happened  to 
receive  a  compound  fradure  of  his  thigh, 
about  the  beginning  of  April,  a  month  at 
leaft  before  the  influenza  appeared  there- 
When  the  reft  of  the  family  were  feizcd, 
though  he  had  never  been  from  his  bed  lince 
the  accident,  yet  he  caught  the  difeafe,  and 
fuffered  confiderably.  Here  was  no  expofurc 
to  the  viciflitudes  of  the  weather.  This  fell 
under  my  own  obfervation,  as  I  attended  him 
from  the  time  of  the  accident,  till  after  the 
epidemic  had  hnifhed  its  career. 

I  efcaped  the  difeafe  myfelf,  though  daily 
vifiting  fo  many  under  it,  till  one  day,  when 
I  was  vifiting  at  a  CI e;rgy  man's,  and  being  de- 
fired  to  give  my  advice  to  two  of  his  fer- 
vants  then  under  it,  and  infpe£ting  their 
throats,  of  which  they  greatly  complained,  I 
received  their  breath  full  in  my  face.  I 
thought  at  the  inftant  I  fmelled  fome  thing 
difagreeable.  Returning  home  about  an  hour 
after,  I  began  to  feel  myfelf  chilly,  with  a 
fer^fation  as  if  fomething  ttuck  in  my  throat. 
In  ,  tea  minutes  after,  I  had  a  difcharge  of 

thih 
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thin  mucus  from  my  nofe,  began  to  fnecze, 
and  felt  a  pain  in  my  head.  Though  I  had 
only  four  miles  to  ride  to  my  lodgings,  yet  by 
the  time  I  arrived,  I  felt  myfelf  extremely 
iUiu  Here  muft  certainly  be  contagion  ;  no 
quality  of  the  air  would  fatisfa6:orily  account 
for  this  ;  the  difeafe'  might  have  been  in  my 
habit  before,  but  this  day  rendered  it  active. 
Another  example  of  its  contagious  nature 
rftight  be  drawn  from  the  crews  of  the  Con- 
cert and  Lizard  men  of  war,  efcaping  it  till 
t|iey  came  to  that  part  of  the  Thames  near 
CSravefe.nd,  called  Long-rReach*. 

We  might  prove  it  ftill  farther,  was  it  ne- 
^  ceffary,  from  its  gradual  attack.  This  was 
very  obfervable  in  many  families  where'  I 
vjfited.  The  houfekeeper  of  a  gentleman  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ftreet  to  that  where  I 
lived,  was  not  feized  till  more  than  ten  days 
^ter  I  recovered,  though  her  mafter  often 
>jifited  me  while  I  lay  ill  uiider  it.  The  lady 
s^{q  of  the  clergyman  already  mentioned,  and 
her  two  children,  had  the  difeafe  long  before 
her  maid  fcrvantswere  feized.  Thus  we  find 
pge  was  taken  ill  to-day,  another  to-morrow^ 


♦  Vide  London  Medical  Journal. 
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and  ■  a  thifd,  perhaps,  not  till  feveral^da^ 
.after.    Is  not  this  the  ufual  mode  of  feizure  in . 
contagious  difeafes  ? 
•  Bcfides,  when  we  refle<5l  on  the  fymptoms 
of  the  influenza,  we  fhall  find  them  in  gene-*. 
ralTuch  as  denote  debinty<    Far  more  proftra-t 
tion  of  ftrength  united  with  it,  than  we  ever 
find  attend  catarrhs  from  cold  alone  ;  ^nd  I 
am  led  to  think  this  forms- one  of  its  chiefs 
diftinguifhing-  fymptoms.    "  A  catarrh,"  fays: 
a  certain  writer,  "  from  the  lituation  of  our 
ifland,  and  from  the  viciffitudes  of  the  wea- 
ther, with  refye^  to  heat  and  coldj  may  with 
the  ftridefl  propriety  be  looked  upon  as  the 
endemic  difeafe  of  Great  Britain*,    But  ca^ 
tarrhs  from  this  fource  alone,  never  bring 
with  them  fuch  lofs  of  the  powers  of  exertion 
^nd  univerfal  aftheriia." 

Whatever  then  may  be  the  nature  of  this 
materies  morbi^  it  is  fuch  as  aWays  produces 
great  alterations  in  the  operations  of  the  ner^ 
vous  fyflem,  and  the  animal  fundions'  itj, 
general. 

Few  difeafes,  putrid  fevers  excepted,  ev.ers 
produced  lofs  of  ftrength  and  debility  more 

f  Vide  Abufe  o.f  Meclicine,  p.  57. 
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fuddenly  than  this.  The  crew  of  the  Flj 
floop  of  war  was  an  inftance  of  this.  The 
Captain  affirmed,  that  40  of  his  men  fell  ill 
in  lefs  than  eight  hours ;  feveral  of  whom,  he 
declared,  dropped  down  at  the  wheel  as  they 
fteered  the  veffel.  This  circumftance  obliged 
him  to  put  back,  and  ftand  again  for  Yar- 
mouth Roads,  which  he  had  only  left  a  feu- 
hours  before,  with  all  hands  apparently  well, 
meerly  for  want  of  men  to  navigate  the  {hip. 
The  infection  muft  have  been  received 
from  (hore,  with  which  they  had  frequent 
communications. 

The  fubjed  of  contagion  Is  an  obfcure 
one ;  were  we  to  enter  on  it,  much  indeed 
might  be  faid,  but  little  at  prefent  with  cer- 
tainty. We  might  amufe  ourfelves  with  en- 
quiring, wherein  confifts  its  difference,  by 
which  it  can  produce  in  the  human  body  dif- 
cafes  fpecifically  different  ?  Why  one  kind 
feems  to  exert  its  force  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  trachsea,  nofe,  &;c.  and  produce 
fever,  as  in  the  difeafe  now  under  confidera- 
tion  ?  Why  another  fpends  its  fury  on  the 
{kin,  and  perhaps  cellular  texture  connected 
with  it,  as  in  the  fmall-pox  ?  Why  a  third 
produces  dangerous  glandular  fwellings,  both 
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externally  and  internally  on  the  throat,  Vnth 
bright  red  eruptions  covering  the  furface  of 
the  body,  as  in  the  fcarlet  fever  ?  But  thefe 
and  other  enquiries  of  this  kind,  it  is  proper 
to  pafs  over  here,  as  it  is  matter  of  fa£t,  not 
conjedture,  I  wifh  to  confine  myfelf  to.  Such 
fhall  be  left  in  the  ftate  we  found  them,  en- 
velloped  in  uncertainty  and  obfcurity,  from 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  our  prefent  limited 
knowledge  of  the  various  combinations  of 
matter  will  not  allow  us  to  evolve  them ; 
yet  as  the  kriowledge  of  the  human  mind  is 
progreflive,  and  every  year  adds  to  induftri- 
pus  inquiries  fome  extenfion  of  phyfiologi- 
cal  inveftigation,  I  would  not  too  raflily  con- 
clude them  infcrutable.    Was  this  inculcated, 
it  would  prove  a  check  to  induftry,  and  be- 
come the  nurfe  of  ignorance.    Several  things 
familiar  to-day,  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
fent century  feemed  as  infcrutable  as  the  pre- 
fent fubjed  ;  and  another  feries  of  years  may 
produce  as  material  difcoveries  in  the  natural 
world. 

Of  the  FATALITY  of  the  DISEASE. 

In  all  the  fcope  of  country  in  which  I  was 
cniployed,  during  its  cofitinuance,  not  one 

died 


died  immediately  from  it.  My  medical  friends 
in  London,  gave  me  much  the  fame  account, 
i'  find,  however,  by  the  bill  of  mortality 
publifhed  in  the  third  volume  of  Medical 
Tranfadions,  that  there  were  a  great  increafe 
of  burials  in  May  and  June,  \^'hich  is  attri- 
buted to  it.  Where  it  attacked  weak  £ind 
debilitated  perfons,  and  thofe  far  advanced 
in  life,  long  labouring  under  chronic  difeafes, 
efpecially  of  the  breaft,  it  may  doubtlefs  have 
haftened  their  death. 

In  Kent  we  are  informed,  it  was  not  dan- 
gerous. A  gentleman  refiding  near  the  fea 
coaft  fays,  "  Few  have  efcaped  it,  but  I  know 
jiot  of  a  fingle  inftance  of  danger*."  It  wag 
faid  to  be  fatal  in  Jerfey ;  but  fome  doubt 
may  remain  concerning  the  difeafe,  as  every 
complaint  was  denominated  influenza  that- ap- 
peared about  this  time.-  Mr.  Friend,  of 
Newbury,  loft  only  one  patient ;  nor  was  he 
altogether  certain  the  difeafe  limply  was  in- 
fluenza. From  a  eurfory  account  of  her 
fymptoms,  which  he  then  relates,  "  I  am  in- 
clined to  doubt  in  like  manner.  As  this  cafe 
happened,"  he  adds,  "  in  June,  when  the  in- 

*  London  Medical  Journal. 
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Suenza  was  prevalent 'Here,  I  have  "Been  31f- 
pofed  to  think  it  partook  of  the  epidemic, 
though  the  fymptoms  were*  fomewhat  diflimi- 
lar,"  Four  among  Mr.  Bifnnfey's  patients,  '  'bf 
the  fame  place,  died.  Two  of  thefe,-  he  fays, 
were  60  years  old  and  upwards,  and  very  ifi" 
Jirm  before  the  influenza  feized  them  ;  the 
other  two  were  alfo  in  advanced  life. 

At  Royfton,  I  was  told,  that  few  'or 
none  died.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cam- 
bridge 1  found  a  man  who  had  loft  his  wife, 
and,  I  think  he  faid  three  children  by  it  but 
this  [  am  led  to  believe  is  likewife  doubtfol ; 
it  might  likev/ife  be  compounded  with  the 
ague,  a  difeafe  frequent  there.  At  Yarmouth, 
on  enquiry,  I  found  that  none  died  of  it,  I 
arrived  there  July  6th,  very  foon  after  it  had 
ceafed.  My  correfpondent  ft'om  Stumford- 
ham,  (Mr.  Scott)  fays.  It  only  proved  fatal  in 
this  neighbourhood  in  three  inftances.  At 
Ipfwich  in  Suffolk,  *I  cannot  learn'  that  it 
proved  fatal  in  a  fmgle  inftance. 

CURE. 

Among  the  means  of  cure,  various  in  va- 
rious perfons,  which  have  been  had  recourfe 
to,  none  is  of  more  material  confequence  to 
^  confider 
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tonfider  than  venaefedlon.  Oh  this  head  we 
ihall  beg  leave  to  fuggeft  a  few  things  :  thofe 
who  contended  that  they  found  it  ufeful  and 
neceffjiry,  generally  gave  the  appearance  of 
the  huffy  cruft  as  one  of  their  reafons.  This, 
it  is  well  known,  is  a  very  fallacious  teft.  It 
appears,  on  many  occafions,  where  V.  S.  is. 
by  no  means  warranted.  We  always  find  it  in 
the  blood  of  pregnant  women,  if  their  preg- 
nancy be  any  thing  advanced  ;  and  we  meet 
with  it  often  in  the  laft  ftage  of  a  confump- 

tion,  when  the  powers  of  the  body  are  nearly 
cxhaufted ;  it  .  is  likewife  often  found  in 
dropfy,  where  we  have  little  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  inflammation,  and  lefs  ftill,  that  V.  S. 
would  prove  ufeful. 

Coagulable  lymph  may  be  feparated  in 
whitifh  or  biuifh  ftreaks  on  the  furface  of  the  » 
blood  ;  yet  the  craflamentum,  if  compared  to 
the  ferum,  may  be  very  difproportionate.  It 
may  be  fmaller  in  quantity,  perhaps  a  thin 
pelicle,  and  even  fometimes  not  very  accu- 
rately feparated  from  the  ferum.  The  cralTa- 
mentum,  on  this  appearance  almoft  diflblve 
on  handling ;  or  the  under  fide  may  be  fo 
loofe  as  to  fall  in  pieces  when  taken  up  for 
examination. 

It 
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It  is  neecllefs  to  mention  here  what  every 
t)ne  knows  who  has  attended  to  the  fubje£t, 
that  the  fof  m  of  the  cup  the  blood  flows  int6> 
the  fize  of  the  orifice,  nay  the  very  materials 
of  which  it  is  compofed,  with  feveral  things 
of  this  naturcj  are  to  be  attended  to  in  form- 
ing an  opinion  refpeding  blood*.  Henc^ 
neither  the  prefence,  nor  yet  abfence  of  the 
buffy  cruft  is  an  abfolute  guide  to  determine  us 
for  or  againft  V.  The  denfity  of  the  craf- 
famentum,  the  fmall  quantity  of  ferum  fepa* 
fated,  with  perhaps  its  greeniih  colour,  even 
fhould  no  coagulable  lymph  appear,  denote 
higher  degrees  of  inflammation  and  greater 
activity  in  the  arterial  fyftem,  often  times, 
than  when  the  buffy  eoat  covers  the  furface. 
The  firft  drawn  cup  often  fhews  none  ;  the 
fecond  and  third,  perhaps,  abound  with  it. 

Inflammatory  blood,  denoting  genera! 
V.  S.  is  not  only  denfe,  but  the  lymph  On 
its  furface,  when  it  fhews  itfelf,  is  tough  and 
thick,  fl:ill  growing  tougher  by  handling,  con- 
trary to  what  it  does  when  it  appears  in  de-* 
bilitated  habits.  The  craflamentum  is  often 
found  contraded  on  its  furface,  fomewhat 

*  Vide  Hay,  on  the  Blood. 
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into  the  form  of  a  cup,  with  the  under-fide 
of  the  cake  folid  and  tough.  Nor  fhould  wc 
be  led  always  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
V,  S.  even  from  the  pulfe,  without  maturely 
weighing  every  circumftance  of  the  cafe,  and 
fymptoms  with  which  it  is  attended.  A  fmall 
pulfe  fhould  not  always  deter  us  from  the  ufe 
of  the  lancet  ;  nor  yet  a  large  pulfe,  appa- 
rently ftrong  under  the  fingers,  urge  us  to  it ; 
for  the  one,  even  from  a  trifling  lofs,  a  few 
ounces,  will  fometimes  fmk,  and  profti-ation 
and  debility  fo  rapidly  follow,  that  all  our 
endeavours  may  not  be  able  to  repair  the  in- 
jury occafioned  by  it :  while  the  other  rifes  as 
we  begin  to  draw  oif  the  blood,  and  bears,  with 
manifeft  advantage  a  large  lofs  of  blood.  A 
dyfpnoea  is  another  fymptom  for  which  V.  S. 
has  been  commonly  inftituted  ;  but  here, 
likewife,  the  fame  caution  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  ;  for  it  notunfrequently  takes  place  from 
debility  and  this  is  manifefted  from  its  often 
following  too  much  depletion  ;  every  one  who 
Jias  feen  it  improperly  inftituted,  and  repeated 
for  this  fymptom  in  rheumatifm,  will  be  fully 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  ; 
inftead  of  remedying  this  fymptom,  every  re- 

petition  encreafes  it  j  and  the  anxiety  alfo 
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\vkh  which  It  is  attended  :  and  that  on  a  cof-» 
roborating  plan  being  purfued,  it  is  as  gra- 
dually and  effedUally  removed.  Thefe  things 
duly  attended  to,  fhoiild  teach  u&  caution,  at 
all  times,  in  the  ufe  of  the  lancet.  To  thefe 
may  be  added  that  the  fymptomS,  as  already 
obferved  in  the  influenza,  were,  for  the  moll 
part,  fuch  as  to  deter  the  cautious  from  V.  S. 
Even  in  tliofe  cafes  where  it  feemed  admifl^- 
ble,  it  was  to  be  done  with  care,  and  after 
nice  obfervation. 

We  found  that  for  the  moll  part. the  pulfe 
was  foft,  indeed  very  rarely  hard  ;  that  it  was 
fmall  and  debile  ;  even  feldom  full,  and  be- 
traying very  little  activity  in  the  arterious 
fyftem,  with  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  ver-* 
tigo,  rigors,  &c. 

Some  inflammation  I  will  allow  ;  the  ftate 
of  the  mucous  membrane  proved,  there  Was  a 
degree  of  it  prefent.  We  know  a  degree 
of  it  exifts  iri  a  chronic  rheumatifm  ;  yet 
V.  S.  is  feldom  advantageoufly  ufed  in  this 
complaint.  For  if  it  be  pufhed  to  any  de- 
gree, a  paralytic  afFedtion  might  be  the  con- 
fequence,  or  rather  marks  of  afthenia  equally 
bad. 
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Who  would  at  this  day  think  of  employing 
V.  S.  in  the  putrid  fore  throat ;  yet  we  find 
from  the  authors  who  h§ive  treated  on  the 
fubje(fl,  that  the  blood  often  fhewed  the  buffy 
coat.  Dr.  Fothergill  fpeaking  on  the  fubjed:, 
exprefsly  fays,  after  telling  us  the  blood  was 
of  a  frefli  florid  colour,  and  the  craflamen- 
turn  lax,  &c.  But  it  is  often  fizy  when 
the  difeafe  has  continued  two  or  three  days  ; 
^nd  in  fpme  inftances  th^t  lately  occurred,  it 
was  fo  foon  after  the  firfl  attack*  yet  it  is 
well  known  bleeding  never  cures  the  difeafe  : 
nay,  tho'  it  relieves  for  a  little  time  by  taking 
off  the  fe  nfe  of  the  plethora,  and  eafmg  the 
breathing,  it  only  ferves,  if  often  repeated, 
to  weaken  the  fyftem,  and  reduce  the  mifera- 
ble  patient  ftill  farther. 

I  call  it  plethora  here,  whether  in  relation 
to  the  encreafed  quantity  of  blood,  or  other 
fluids;  or,  in  the  diminilhed  force  of  the 
heart,  unable  now  to  propel  the  blood,  fo  as 
to  dilate  the  artery  with  its  aecuftomed  eafe. 
It  is  this  laft  plethora  that  feems  fometimes  to 
exift  in  hedlic  habits,  where  V.  S.  ferves  only 
to  augment  the  degree   of   debility.  The 

*  Vide  Fothcrgill's  Works. 
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blood  is  therefore  leflened  in  quantity,  arid 
thus  the  plethoric  fymptoms  are,  for  a  time,  re- 
lieved ;  but  the  veiTels  foon  accommodate 
themfelves  to  their  leffened  contents,  whereby 
a  fnnilar  fpurious  plethora  is  again  induced. 
V.  S.  is  repeated  with  a  view  to  remove  this 
fenfation,  and  fo  on,  till  the  powers  totally 
fmk.  I  have  fomewhere  read  of  an  inftance 
where  the  patient  died  under  the  operation. 

In  the  peripneumonia  notha  of  Huxham, 
we  find  him  difluading  from  V.  S.  though  at 
the  fame  time  he  admitted  the  prcfence  of 
confiderable  inflammation.  Praiftitioners  in 
different  parts  of  the  ifland  confeiTed,  that  in 
the  epidemic,  of  Which  we  are  treating,-  little 
of  the  inflammatory  crufl  appeared  on  the 
blood.  This  was  the  cafe  at  Yarmouth.  The 
furgeons  there  found  it  always  florid,  and  loofe 
in  its  texture  :  they  bled,  however  •  but  they 
obfei^ved,  it  never  gave  that  permanent  relief, 
which,  from  the  ftraicnefs  of  the  cheft,  they 
expected  from  it. 

In  a  letter  from  Stamfordham  I  find  that 
V.  S.  was  pretty  generally  ufed  there  in  the 
beginning  of  the  epidemic ;  but  they  foiind 
reafon  to  alter  their  practice,  as  they  became 
more  accjuainted  with  its  nature.     "  But 
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now,"  fays  my  correfpondent,  "  the  difeafe 
has  taken  another  turn  j  though  the  patient 
complains  of  achs  and  pains  all  over  him, 
particularly  about  the  breaft ;  and  if  you 
bleed  him,  the  inflammatory  cruft,  as  it  is 
called,  manifeftly  puts  on  its  appearance,  yet 
notwithftanding  all  thsfe  fymptoms  which 
indicate  V.  S.  the  difeafe,  at  leaft,  in  our  part 
of  the  country,  does  not  bear  bleeding;  far 
the  pulfe  becomes  weak,  and  there  is  great 
debility  and  languor  hangs  upon  them,"  In 
a  fecond  letter  on  the  fubjed:  he  fays.  "  At 
leaft  it  feemed  to  run  a  good  deal  into  the  low 
and  putrid  ;  fo  that  we  were  obliged  to  give 
cordials  and  antifeptics.  Dr.  Macqueen  fays, 
the  only  one  that  died  there,  was  a  man  that 
Jiad  been  twice  bled,  and  he  v/as  of  Opinion  this 
contributed  to  his  death. 

By  what  has  been  faid  I  would  not  be  un-f 
derftood  to  mean  a  total  difTuafion  from  V.  S, 
in  every  cafe,  I  doubt -not  but  the  phlogiftic 
diathelis  prevailed  fo  much  in  many  patients, 
as  to  indicate  V.  S,  and  that  much  relief  was 
afforded  by  it.  Patients  were  differently  af- 
fei^ted,  according  to  circumftances  of  habit, 
place,  &c.  when  V.  S.  was  ufed,  with  proper 
pircumfi^edion  to  the  nature  of  the  epidemic^ 
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the  habit,  &c.  and  in  the  robuft  and  ftrong,  no 
doubt  can  remain  of  its  utility  ;  but  this  is  far 
different  from  that  promifcuous  ufe  of  the 
lancet,  which  I  fear  too  often  took  place.  It 
happened  frequently  that  patients  infilled  on 
being  bled  ;  they  never  failed  to  find  thofe 
who  complied  with  their  defire :  "  Many 
were  bled  by  my  young  man,'*  fays  a  fur- 
geon,  "  without  advice." 

I  fufFered  from  the  difeafe  feverely,  being 
ill  upwards  of  three  weeks,  though  but  a  few 
days  confined  to  bed  :  the  nature  of  my  fitua- 
tion,  and  the  numbers  I  was  obliged  to  vifit, 
prevented  me  from  taking  that  care  of  myfelf 
which  i  recommended  to  others.  My  throat 
was  much  inflamed ;  the  external  fauces 
eonfiderably  fwelled,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
a  phlogiftic  diathefis  prefented  ;  yet,  from  uni- 
verfal  pains  on  motion,  a  lownefs  of  fpirits,, 
rigors,  and  a  flight  vertigo,  1  would  not  fuf- 
fer  myfelf  to  be  bled.  I  trufted  to  gentle  dia- 
phoretics, laxatives,  and  diluting  drinks  aci- 
dulated, wtth  a  lindus  to  mitigate  the  burn- 
ing heat  and  pain  I  felt  in  my  throat,  Dr, 
Macqueen  told  me  he  fuffered  alfo  much  by 
it^  and  being  fubjed  to  catarrhal  affedions, 
which  V.  S.  always  relieved,  he  had  recourfe 
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to  It ;  but  though  he  found  it  proclu(£live  of 
feme  benefit  to  his  head-ach  for  a  fhort  in- 
terval, yet  his  complaints  rather  recurred 
with  additional  force  ;  from  which  he  con- 
cluded, that  V.  S.  did  not  give  that  perma- 
nent relief  in  the  difeafe,  as,  from  the  feem- 
ing  inflammatory  fymptoms,  there  w^as  rea- 
fon  to  exped.  We  find  it  was  frequently 
tried  both  at  Bath  and  Briftol ;  it  did  not  an- 
fvver  in  either  place.  *  Neither  Sydenham 
nor  Huxham  fpeak  favourably'  of  V.  S.  in 
the  influenza;  yet  the  latter  efpecially  had^ 
good  experience,  fince  he  pra(^ifed  in  no 
fewer  than  in  three  epidemics  of  the  difeafe. 
Dr.  Fothergill  f  fpeaking,  on  another  occafion, 
of  V.  S,  and  difl'uading  from  its  free  ufe,  un- 
lefs  we  be  perfedly  certain  of  confiderable 
inflammation  of  internal  parts,  has  thefe 
words  ;  "  This  is  only  intended  as  a  caution  to 
fome  who  h^-ve  been  taught  to  think,  that  co^ 
pious  bleeding  is  indicated  whenever  a  pa- 
tieht  complains  of  pain  in  any  part  of  the 
region  of  the  thorax,"    And  in  another  place 

*  Vide  Treatife  on  Influenza,  by  Broughton  and  Falco- 
ner. 

t  Lettfonj's  edit,  of  Dr.  Fothergill's  works,  8vo.  v.  i. 
j>.  219. 
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he  cautions  us  to  judge  of  its  propriety,  "  not 
from  the  appearance  of  the  blood  alone  ;  for 
this  will  often  continue  fizy,  till  more  be  taken 
away  than  is  compatible  with  the  patient's 
fituation  in  other  refpe£ts  ;  for  if  we  lefFen 
the  vires  vitEe,"  fays  he,  "  by  inanition  too 
much,  a  difeafe  then  takes  place,  which  pro^- 
bably  will  increafe  our  difficulty,  /.  e.  debi- 
lity of  the  folids,  and  the  confequent  vitiatipn 
of  the  fluids  ;  the  pulfe,  the  heat,  the  cough, 
refpiration,  ftrength  and  age  of  the  patient 
jfhould  all  be  taken  into  confideration.  Many 
perfons,"  he  adds,  live  free  from  com- 
plaints with  fizy  blood  ;  the  condition,  there- 
fore, of  the  blood  fmgly,  ought  not  to  de- 
termine us;  we  fhould  examine  all  the  evi- 
dence. *" 

The  recovery  from  the  difeafe  we  always 
found  flow,  in  fuch  as  fuffered  much  from 
it ;  fo  great  was  the  debility,  that  it  was  weeks 
before  the  patient's  flirength  was  recovered, 
though  in  others  the  dileafe  was  flight,  and 
left  flight  marks  of  debility  behind  it.  This  is 
ftill  a  farther  proof,  that  in  general  there  was 
little  of  the  phlogifl;ic  diathefis  in  the  fyfl:em, 

*  FothergUl,  vol.  II.  p.  x^6. 
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We  never  obferve  fuch  great  debility  after 
pleurify  or  peripneumony,  except  phlebo- 
tomy has  been  injudicioufly  profecuted  ;  in 
fuch  cafes  indeed,  the  patient  will  not  only  be 
"weak  long  after,  but  obaoxious  in  fuch  cafes 
to  ferous  effufions.  The  diffedions  of  induf- 
trious  practitioners  fhew,  that  thefe  often  fol- 
low inflammatory  difeafes,  where  the  lancet 
has'  been  improperly  ufed.  "  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fa£l,"  fays  a  modern  author,  fpeak- 
ing  on  V.  S,  "  that  repeated  bleeding  without 
neceffity  has  greatly  injured  many  conftitu- 
tions."  The  catarrh  may  frequently  attack  de- 
Jicate  relaxed  habits,  which  are  rendered 
highly  irritable  from  excefs  of  heat,  and  un- 
happily obnoxious  to  the  difeafe,  from  ex- 
pofure  to  cold.  In  thefe  as  in  more  robuft 
,  conftitutions  the  catarrh  is  often  perfedly 
pure,  unaccompanied  with  peripneumonic 
affedtions  or  fuch  other  fymptoms  as  indicate 
bleeding*. 

Befides,  I  am  apt  to  think  our  conftitutions 
confiderably  changed  within  this  laft  century 
in  Great  Britain.  Luxury  and  its  enervating 
efFeds,  render  the  difeafes  of  this  ill  and  lefs 
inflammatory  than  perhaps  they  formerly 

*  Abi  fe  of  Medicine,  p,  60. 
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were.  Difeafes  that  in  their  nature  were 
always,  and  even  now  are  allowed  to  be 
phlogiftic,  have  appeared  within  the  fpace  of 
thefe  laft  30  years,  accompanied  with  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  putridity,  viz.  the  meafles  ; 
we  ufe  lefs  bf  the  robufter  exercifes  than  for- 
merly. Carriages  are  more  frequent,  deli- 
cacy greater  ;  nay,  many  of  our  occupations 
introduced  by  philofophy  within  the  laft  cen- 
tury, are  of  a  fedentary  kind.  Our  amufe- 
ments  are  of  a  lefs  adive  nature ;  our  arti-r 
cles  of  diet  are  in  like  manner  changed,  and 
infufions  of  tea,  a  debilitating  liquor,  injuri- 
ous to  the  nervous  fyftem,  are  in  fuch  com- 
mon ufe,  that  even  paupers  feed  on  them. 
Many  among  the  poor  drink  it  three  times  a 
day,  making  it  their  chief  fubfiftence,  among 
whom,  both  from  its  quantity  and  bad  qua- 
lity, it  is  productive  of  injury.  We  may  add 
the  immoderate  ufe  of  fpiritous  liquors  j  and 
of  thefe  much  is  to  be  attributed  to  gin. 
Many  among  the  lower  rank  are  fo  habituated 
to  it,  that  both  health  and  fubftance  fuffer ; 
hence  often  proceed  jaundice,  fchirri,  and 
many  difeafes  formed  by  obftrudlions  in 
the  nobler  vifcera.  All  thefe  concur  to 
ftvengther^  an  opinion  I  have  for  fome  time 

eater^' 
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entertained,  that  our  dlfeafes  partake  much 
more  of  debility  than  of  genuine  inflammation, 
and  that  the  fyftem  cannot  bear  the  fame  eva- 
cuations as  formerly  were  in  ufe,  even  in 
difeafes  univerfally  allowed  to  be  of  the 
phlogiftic  type. 

To  conclude,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
fever,  which  accompanied  this  catarrhal  af- 
fedtion,  fhewed,  in  moft  places,  more  marks 
of  afthenia  than  of  phlogofis  ;  that  V.  S.  has 
not  ufually  been  attended  with  permanent 
relief ;  and  that  fnould  we  again  be  vifited 
with  it,  under  the  fame  circumftances  and 
train  of  fymptoms,  we  fliould  profit  by  our 
late  experience,  and  ufe  the  lancet  with  cau- 
tion, never  letting  flip  from  our  minds  the 
nature  of  the  contagion,  which  certainly  ap- 
pears from  its  effedls,  to  be  of  a  debilitating 
nature  ;  and  fmce,  to  ufe  the  words  of  a 
certain  author,  "  If  V.  S.  be  ufeful  in  pre- 
ferving  life,  it  is  alfo  powerful  in  deftroying 
jt.*.'*  Thus  far  of  bleeding  in  the  influenza. 

The  natural  crifis  of  this  complaint  appears 
to  be  by  the  Ikin.  Diaphoretics,  therefore, 
and  diluents  conflitute  the  chief  part  of  the 


♦  Abufe  of  Medicine. 
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cure.    Emetics,  or  rather  naufeating  dofes  of 
antimonials,  when  early  ufed,  feemed  very 
ferviceable :  they  are  diaphoretic  ;  they  alfo 
prove  expedorant  when  given  in  full  dofes  ; 
and   in  this  fenfe  they  feem  ufeful  in  the 
beginning  of  the   difeafe.     They  generally 
prove   laxative,   cleanfmg  the  primse  vise ; 
nay,  they  become  hypnotic,   for  generally 
fpeaking,  the  fleep  of  the  fucceeding  night  is 
founder,  efpecially  when  they  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  evening.    They  open  obftruc- 
tions  in  velTels,  whereby  the  different  fecre- 
tions  are  more  equally  performed ;  and  thus 
by  one  fimple  medicine,  we  have  often  times 
various  purpofes  anfwered  :  a  happy  choice 
of  a  fimpIe,  the  dofe,  and  time  of  exhibition 
maturely  weighed,  will,  for  the  moft  part, 
anfwer  better  than  a  multiplicity  of  medicines 
jumbled  in  a  prefcription,  andfave  the  patient 
not  only  from  much  uneafinefs,  Vv^hich  would 
be  created  by  loading  the  ftomach  too  much 
with  medicines  it  abhors,  but  from  unnecef- 
fary  expenditure  of  his  money.    A  confcien- 
tious  phyfician  will  alio  have  this  in  view. 

Confiderable  advantage  has  likewife  been 
attained  from  the  prudent  ufe  of  opiates, 
where  the  cough  was  fevere,  as  was  moftly 

the 
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ttie  cafe  :  they  alfo  determine  to  the  fiirfaee. 
Though  their  chief  ufe  feems  to  confift  in  the 
refpite  they  give  to  the  cough,  the  removal  of 
irritation,  and  thus  allowing  time  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane  to  recover  its  tone  ;  by  this 
means  the  difcharge  decreafes,  and  the  habit 
in  the  mucous  glands  to  a  vitiated  fecretion,  is 
thereby  checked. 

Nitre  has  been  celebrated  for  relieving  the 
cough,  and  I,  with  others,  have  fometimes 
had  recourfe  to  it.  I  would,  however,  be 
cautious  in  its  frequent  exhibition,  as  it  fome- 
times renders  worfe  the  very  fymptom  for  the 
relief  of  which  it  had  been  adminiftered. 
Others  have  made  the  fame  obfervation.  "  I 
have  known,"  fays  Fothergill,  "  the  common 
dofe  of  nitre,  the  faline  draughts,  and  other 
cooling  falts,  encreafe  a  cough  by  irrita- 
tion *" 

I  found  a  generous  diet,  where  it  was  in 
the  patients  power  to  procure  it,  highly  con- 
ducive to  a  more  fpeedy  recovery  ;  and  even 
in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  many  bore  a  more 
liberal  ufe  of  wine,  than  is  generally  givenr 
in  catarrhal  affedions  frcjm  cold  alone. 


*  Vol.  11.  p.  133* 
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After  what  has  been  fald,  I  need  fcarcely 
dlfluade  from  the  warmer  fudorifics,  or 
ftronger  purges.  Thefe  were  always  found 
as  prejudicial,  as  diaphoretics  and  laxatives 
were  ufeful. 

A  cautious  difcrimination  between  it  and 
other  difeafes  appearing  fporadically  at  the 
fame  time,  fhould  moft  certainly  be  kept  in 
view  ;  for  where  it  becomes  thus  confounded, 
the  method  of  cure  muft  alfo  vary  ;  and  more 
or  lefs  of  the  inflammatory  diathefis  prevail- 
ing, may  lead  to  miftakes  with  refped:  to  the 
genuine  nature  of  the  difeafe.    Not  only  the 
weather,  fituation,  and  conftitution,  but  in- 
tercurrent difeafes  all  unite  to  vary  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  epidemic  ;  to  all  of  which 
the  cautious  and  prudent  pradtitioner  ought 
ftri<Stly  to  attend. 

Pediluvium  determines  alfo  to  the  furface, 
encourages  a  larger  fhareof  the  blood  from  the 
head  and  fuperior  .parts,  to  the  lower  ;  is 
generally  followed  by  fleep,  relieves  delirium, 
moderates  the  cough,  and  removes  ficknefs 
at  the  ftomach,  from  the  great  fympathy  be- 
tween this  organ  and  all  parts  of  the  bodv, 
but  efpecially  with  the  furface.  Hence  I  fre- 
quently ordered  it,  and  with  advantage  ;  but 

at 
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was  timid)  confidering  the  dlieafe  as  of 
a  more  inflammatory  nature,  than  a  little 
practice  taught  me  it  was  ;  and  therefore 
I  never  fufFered  the  patient  to  fit  in  the  Watef 
above  a  few  minutes  ;  but  from  its  inducing  a 
quiet  night's  reft,  and  from  its  being  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  gentle  diaphorefis,  when  aflifted  with 
a  few  drops  of  antimonial  wine  ;  I  continued 
it,  in  many  cafes,  to  nearly  half  an  hour,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  keep  the  water  at  fo  high  a 
degree  of  heat,  as  to  create  too  much  ftimu- 
lus,  and  produce  an  increafed ,  adion  in  the' 
arterious  fyftem.  This  is  another  remedy, 
powerful  in  producing  different,  and  evert 
oppofite  effects,  according  to  the  mode  of 
its  application,  as  is  well  known  to  pra<fli- 
tioners. 

I  fay  nothing  of  blifters,  as  I  had  feldora 
occafion  to  ufe  them  in  my  practice*  Others, 
I  find,  often  tried  them  with  good  effects  ; 
where  vertigo  or  delirium  occur,  or  where 
the  breathing  is  difficult,  they  will  doubtlefs 
have  their  utility,  as  alfo  where  langour  pre- 
vails. They  may  raife  the  pulfe  where  it  is 
thought  too  low,  by  roufing  the  vis  vitalis  to 
greater  adion,  or  they  may  remove  topical 
cofjgeftion.  Though  a  blifter  mry  draw  off 
r  but 
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but  a  fmall  quantity  of  ferum,  yet  mucli  re- 
lief may  1)e  derived  from  it  to  the  turgid 
veflels ;  this  •  will  readily  be  granted,  when 
we  confjder  how  large  a  portion  of  the  finer 
veflels,  fo  fmall  a  quantity  even  as  half  an 
ounce  will  fill,  and  how  great  an  alteration 
will  take  place  from  thence  in  the  balance  of 
the  fyftem,   by  an  over  proportion  to  this 
Amount  in  a  given  fpace  ;  but  whether  their 
chief  ufe  was  as  evacuants,  or  antifpafmodics, 
it  is  affirmed,  they  were  followed  by  happy 
effects  in  this  epidemic. 

Pradilicners  in  various  parts  fonnd  the 
bark  ufeful.    I  doubt  not  but  it  was  fo  where 
the  difeafc  put  on  more  of  the  appearance  of 
intermittent,  or  remittent,  and  where  it  was 
accompanied  with  fymptoms  of  putrefcency, 
which  feveral  affirmed  it  to  be.   In  low  fitua- 
tions,  fuch  ^s  the  fenny  parts  of  Cambridge^ 
ifliire  and  Lincolnfhire,   where  fevers  from 
imarfhy  effluvia  are  endemic,  the  bark,  and  an- 
Itifeptics  and  tonics,  muft  be  more  requifite 
Ithan  in  drier  fituations  ;  but  I  forbear  any 
arther  remarks  on  the  method  of  cure,  for 
the  fame  reafon  I  omitted  mentioning  the 
ther  concomitant  fymptomsi 
Vol.  II.  "  A  4  Although 
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Althoug^i  the  difeafc,  confidered  fimply  in 
itfelf,  may  be  looked  upon  as  of  little  confe- 
quence,  fince  it  was  often  mild,  and  feldom 
fatal,  if  not  improperly  treated,  either  by  bleed- 
ing, or  by  the  ufe  of  too  heating  and  irritat- 
ing medicines,  or  by  entire  negledt,  yet  its 
caufes,  progrefs,  and  mode  of  attack,  may  not 
be  deemed  altogether  unworthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  philofopher ;  and  to  afford 
fome  hints  in  furtheririg  this  enquiry,  was 
my  principal  reafon  for  colledting  the  fore- 
going obfervations. 

I  ought  however  to  apologife  for  my  pro- 
lixity on  a  fubjedt  where  fo  much  has  already 
been  faid ;  but  as  I  had  early  committed  to  paper 
a  few  thoughts  on  it,  and  laid  them  before  the 
public  *,  I  judged  it  expedient  to  continue 
my  refearches,  that  I  might  be  the  better  en- 
abled to  fupply  fome  circumftances  which 
were  omitted  in  my  former  publication. 

»  Vide  Short  Account  of  Influen.  by  R.  Hamilton,  1782. 
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